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export house has a clearer 
grasp of conditions in Con- 
stantinople than the Ernest 
Koma) Brewer Company, for in 
addition to having its own representa- 
tive now in that city, Mr. Brewer, the 
president of the company, spent about 
four months there a year ago, studying 
conditions and getting acquainted with 
trade customs. The picture he gives us 
is not altogether one of the “unspeakable 
Turk,” as he finds mitigating qualities. 
The accompanying photographs were 
taken by Mr. Brewer while in Constanti- 
nople, and the article gives the gist of 
his impressions. 

Constantinople was founded about six- 
teen hundred years ago by the Emperor 
Constantine, who, tiring of .Rome as a 
capital, selected Byzantium, because of 
its excellent location, as the government 
seat, and changed the name to Constanti- 
nople, after himself. He built the city 
up until it was at one, time the rival of 
Rome in culture, science -and beauty. 

Ever since its capture in 1455 by the 
Turks, all government and military posi- 
tions have been held by Turks, while 
the Christian population that stayed 
there became the merchant class. The 
Christians were given full liberty of ac- 
tion, were allowed to keep most of their 
churches, and to worship God as they 
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saw fit without interference, and the 
Christians of today are largely descend- 
ants of those who were in the city at 
the time of its capture. Being mer- 
chants, they are the richest people, as 
they have been accumulating wealth 
through trading for a period of five 
hundred years. 

They are strongly pro-Greek, and 
have all hoped and prayed for Constanti- 
nople to be taken by Greece. In fact, 
even as recently as last year, on Veni- 
zelos’ name day all the houses in Para, 
which is the Christian part of Constanti- 
nople and the main shopping and hotel 
center, were bedecked with flags, while 
processions went up and down the 
main street shouting “Long live Veni- 
zelos!”? All this happened in the capital 
city of the Turks while it was under 
allied occupation, it being in the so- 
called neutral zone, which was closed to 
both Greeks and Turks during their war 
with each other. 

When the Greeks met with reverses, 
and the Turks regained their city, they 
naturally did not forget the windows 
from which the Greek flags had flown. 
From their point of view it was treason, 
and this is one reason why the Turk says 
he cannot live side by side with the 
Greek, and insists on all Greeks leaving 
the country. 

(Continued on page 1460.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


THEORY OF RELATIVITY AS 
APPLIED TO FLOUR IMPROVERS 


By JAMES MEIKLE, GLASGOW 


(With Humble Apologies to Einstein) 


According to Einstein’s theory, when 
you see anything you merely think you 
see it, you don’t really see it; firstly, be- 
cause it is not there at all, and secondly, 
if it is there thé thing you see is not 
what actually is there. Further, anything 
you may think you see, you see as a mat- 
ter of fact in relation to other things. 
Your mental, as well as your physical, 
vision is restricted, so that when you take 
a ruler, for instance, and draw what you 
consider to be a mathematically exact 
straight line a foot long, thinking, be- 
lieving, seeing, that the line is straight 
and a foot long, it actually is only rela- 
tively so; because the seemingly straight 
line a foot long is really a huge curve or 
arc, perhaps 50 miles long, for the reason 
that, while the pencil was moving along 
the paper seemingly describing a straight 
line, the earth was moving, spinning, 
through what is called—relatively again— 
space, and thus, while the pencil seemed 
to pass along making a straight line, it 
really moved through space describing a 
huge curve. 

Chunks of time also are merely relative, 
and a minute means nothing excepting 
relatively. We puny mortals divide the 
period, which we are pleased to call time, 
that elapses while the earth revolves once 
upon its axis, into hours, minutes, and 
seconds, therefore, time as time does not 
exist, but certain spaces, or mathematical 
periods, are marked off and called hours, 
minutes, and seconds, spaces that mere 
commercial and workaday folks find use- 
ful, but which cannot be called time be- 
cause, as I have already said, time does 
not exist. 

With motion much the same state of 
affairs exists. If you are out driving an 
auto and another car comes along of 
higher speed and passes you, you watch 
it carefully and you will find that it seems 
to be running away from you; but that 
is only partly true, because if something 
goes wrong with the car and it slows 
down and you pass it and look back you 
seem to be leaving it behind, and these 
two latter facts are so easily verified that 
I will not trouble you with Einstein’s 
theory on the subject. 

Again, if you are an aviator and rise 
in the air the earth seems to fall away 
from you, while the earth seems to rise 
up and hit you when: something goes 
wrong with the engine. Einstein says 
that that happens because the world is 
round, and that if there were no such 
thing as gravitation you would not fall 
at all. Einstein is quite silent, however, 
on the effects of alcohol on the roadway, 
and he does not go deep into the matter as 
to whether the roadways actually move, 
or the subject which has imbibed alcohol 
merely thinks they move. I lean to the 
latter theory as being the more probable. 

Well, I have been thinking that this 
theory of Einstein’s fits in very nicely 
with the new problem of flour improving. 
I have arrived at this conclusion after 
carefully noting both the millers’ and 
bakers’ attitude on the subject, and for 
this reason: Like the experiment with 
the ruler, there must be a theory, or 
principle, but after all what is the prin- 
ciple or theory; and additionally, assum- 
ing we arrive at the corre¢t theory, or 
principle, does it matter? Say, for in- 


stance, we add a pound of phosphate 
powder to a sack of flour; that is, we 
draw a straight line. What happens? 

It is difficult to say without more data, 
because, as in the case of the ruler ex- 
periment, the length and curve of the 
are described by the pencil depends on 
the—I had almost said time, but time does 
not exist and I must use some other meth- 
od of expression; well, the extent of the 
arc depends upon the distance travelled 
by the crust of the earth while the earth 
is spinning on its axis, and on the space 
travelled while the pencil moved from one 
end of the foot line to another. 

It will be clear to the intellectual think- 
er that the arc, described by a pencil pass- 
ing from one end of a foot line to the 
other, will vary with the speed of the 
pencil in describing the line, and that 
many kinds of different curves will result 
with a variation of the speed of the pen- 
cil. Well, it is the same with a pound of 
phosphates to the sack of flour. 

The curve made by the sack of flour— 
I am writing now figuratively—will de- 
pend upon the pencils, that is the bakers, 
and because every baker does not move 
at the same speed, in other words every 
baker has his own ideas on phosphates. 
The curve may be in some cases so small 
as to be almost of no account while in 
other cases it may run to an obsession, 
and the extent of an obsession has not 
yet been measured, but it is a curve of 
tremendous size; some say that it even 
varies in size. 

It will be at once apparent that if a 
pound of phosphate to the sack is large 
enough to create an obsession, this state 
of affairs ought not to be allowed to con- 
tinue, and bakers in this country have 
come to that conclusion after a great 
deal of thought and measurement of the 
many different sizes of curves produced. 

But this is only the beginning of things. 
As Einstein has pointed out, the curve 
made by the pencil depends, not only upon 
the spinning of the earth on its axis, 
but upon the space traversed round the 
sun, and upon the space travelled by the 
sun round the center of the universe, 
assuming that there is a center, which 
still remains to be proved. However, as- 
suming for the sake of argumént that 
there is a center, the curve seems to be 
somewhat complicated, and the same con- 
ditions exist in relation to improved flour 
in this country. 

When you have studied Einstein a little 
more you will find that the experiment 
of the ruler is but the simplest of simple 
experiments; what, for instance, will we 
have to deal with in curves if we set down 
50 relatively straight lines, all of differ- 
ent lengths and all executed in different 
spaces of the period of the earth’s rota- 
tion on its axis and the other qualifying 
movements? In the same way we have 
the use of different kinds of improvers 
in flour and different proportions used. 
Then, again, the flours treated differ 
enormously in character, relatively again, 
and where are we? 

If, then, the whole business of life is 
a relative matter, the improving of flour 
by conditioning, by bleaching, and by the 
addition of chemicals, added, let me say, 
in different ways, makes the baker’s life 
not exactly a happy or a desirable one. 


MILLER 


I am not trying to show the millers the 
enormity of the offense they are com- 
mitting,—assuming that it is an offense 
and that they are committing it,—rather 
am I trying to show the relative nature 
of the process as illustrated by the emi- 
nent scientist, Einstein. 

In the first place, a line is made which 
seems to be a short, straight line of quite 
definite length. But what do we find? 
It is a most complicated arc, depending 
for its extent upon circumstances that it 
is most difficult, if not actually impos- 
sible, to measure, and this with a man 
competent to draw such a line. But there 
are many men not competent to draw 
such a line, and there are many likely to 
draw all sorts and sizes of lines, many of 
them, in fact, not straight to begin with; 
and because the lines may not be straight 
to start with, and because they may be 
drawn of all kinds of lengths and at all 
speeds, to continue the metaphor, there 
is bound to result such a state of affairs 
as shall want such a solution as can only 
be obtained by stoppage of the line draw- 
ing business altogether. That we have 
reached this stage in this country I am not 
prepared to say, and at least in Scotland 
we content ourselves by grumbling, not 
at the practice, but at the flour when it 
does not work right. 

I am quite open to believe that the 
earth leaves us, or gets up and hits us 
because of engine trouble; in practice, 
and I speak solely on behalf of practice, 
it is the engine that keeps things right, 
it is the baker that bakes the bread, and 
if he goes wrong through calculating 
wrongly the curves he makes, the name 
of the flour suffers. 

In England the bakers have been kick- 
ing very hard for quite a long time 
against treating flour, with a certain 
amount of cause, but with not a great 
deal of consistency, or reason, collective- 
ly. Perhaps we should not expect bakers 
to agree unanimously on such a subject, 
and assuredly they don’t. In some cases 
we have men who object absolutely to the 
use of chemical improvers, and to bleach- 
ing, while the more reasonable ask for a 
declaration. Millers here hold that they 
are not morally entitled to disclose their 
business to their customers, and some say 
that if this is done, bakers, to be con- 
sistent, should declare to their cus- 
tomers in turn; but that is begging the 
question. 

Bakers naturally consider themselves 
entitled to add such improvers as they 
please, while millers hold that bakers 
want millers to stop adding chemicals so 
that they may add them themselves. The 
matter is a most difficult one, and it is 
further complicated by the reference to 
American millers and foreign millers gen- 
erally. A meeting has, in fact, been held 
in London, between bakers and import- 
ers, and the latter are open to give an 
undertaking that flours will be branded 
as to whether they are treated or not; but 
it is evident that some people believe that 
there is money in flour treating, because 
they have already alluded to such an un- 
dertaking as a scrap of paper. 

Bakers and millers will always have 
troubles peculiar to their own businesses, 
and thus it was that the title of this arti- 
cle suggested itself to me. The miller has 
ideas on treating, and he makes flour to 
please his customers. He, in fact, draws 
short, straight lines; in other words, he 
improves his flour by the addition of 
chemicals, or he bleaches and so produces 
a flour pleasing to the eye and of desir- 
able strength, but even while he is draw- 
ing the short line, which he takes pains 
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to make straight and of definite length, 
he is making curves of varying lengths 
for the baker. 

The baker buys a flour and expects 
certain things from it because of its ap- 
pearance, feel when wetted, and the pre- 
vious experience of the brand. But what 
happens? He figuratively knows the 
curve of the flour, but the curve is al- 
tered, it may be naturally, a matter he 
understands, but it is as likely to be 
altered artificially and to an extent of 
which he has no knowledge; the flour has 
a different curve from what he expected, 
from what he might reasonably expect, 
and the earth—this is equal to engine 
trouble—comes up and hits him. You 
can readily understand that when this 
happens he is sore mentally and physical- 
ly. He is sore because of the loss of 
business, and he is likewise sore in his 
dignity; he feels that, in spite of his 
piloting experience, some one has tam- 
pered with the engine; and thus his down- 
fall. 

I believe that it is late in the day to 
talk of prohibiting the use of chemicals 
and of bleaching, and, indeed, I am not 
prepared to say that flour is spoiled by 
the addition of chemicals or by bleach- 
ing; but I don’t see why millers should 
hide the practice of treating unless it be 
because of the fear of prejudice of bak- 
ers. The feeling has been voiced that 
while, under present conditions, millers 
stand to win sometimes, the baker would 
stand to win all the time if treating were 
stopped altogether, but the same argu- 
ment was advanced many years ago when 
millers in this country started blending 
flour. 

Before that time bakers bought in the 
best market and blended their own flours 
according to their own ideas, but millers 
started in making a wheat blend that 
would give the baker just such flour as 
he wanted, without troubling to blend. 
At first bakers felt that they were losing, 
that they were actually throwing away 
years of experience in blending, but very 
quickly they came to see that the miller 
could blend the flour much better than 
they could, and, therefore, blended flour 
is the rule in England. 

In Scotland blending continues for the 
reason that the type of bread made calls 
for strong flour and the process that best 
suits the type of bread requires all strong 
flour at one stage at least, while soft 
flours may be used at the later stages. 
In England, I understand, American 
flours are mostly used for blending by 
millers. 

The keynote of this story, then, is an 
expression of opinion that bleaching may 
go on, and as a matter of fact bleaching 
does not affect the fermentation as do 
added chemicals, and that what is known 
as flour improving may go on, but it will 
be a good thing for the baker if the fact 
is disclosed to him, and it cannot be a 
bad thing for the millers, because, while 
there may be bakers who are absolutely 
against treatment of any kind, there are 
many otherwise, and big bakers at that. 
Even if prejudice controlled matters in 
some places, that must be but a tem- 
porary matter after all. The best flour 
will always come out on top. 

In conclusion, I would say that the sub- 
ject has always been interesting to me 
both commercially and from the scientific 
aspect, and I seized upon the theory of 
the illustrious Einstein as a nice peg 
upon which to hang a story. What that 
gentleman will think of my explanations 
of his theory, should he by any chance 
ever see this article, I shudder to think. 


——— 
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A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 

December 27, 1922, marks the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Louis 
Pasteur, whose great contributions to the 
modern science of bread baking are men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue. Such an 
anniversary supplies a striking reminder 
of the extraordinary advances which 
have been made during the past century 
in the allied sciences of milling and bak- 
ing, as compared with the three thousand 
years in which there was relatively little 
progress of any kind within this field. 

In 1822, when Pasteur was born, flour 
milling was essentially the same as it had 
been since the days of imperial Rome. 
The most important developments were in 
the application of power; the actual 
process of grinding wheat by millstones 
had undergone remarkably little change. 

As applied to baking the science of 
chemistry was practically unknown, and 
the bakers of 1822 had very little more 
precise knowledge regarding the proc- 
esses they used than was possessed by 
the Biblical head baker whom Pharaoh 
hanged. The work was done almost en- 
tirely by hand, and bakery machinery 
was virtually nonexistent. 

If the position of bread as the best of 
all foodstuffs had materially altered dur- 
ing the thirty centuries of recorded his- 
tory, or if milling and baking were in 
any sense new industries, the contrast be- 
tween the processes of today and those 
of a hundred years ago would not be 
surprising. The fact is, of course, that 
bread occupies in the life of today very 
much the same place that it did in the 
early times of the Old Testament, and 
that bakers were probably the first 
tradesmen to appear in the records of 
the world’s history. 

The hundredth anniversary of Pasteur’s 
birth suggests the principal cause for the 
transformation of these ancient arts into 
modern sciences. The first half of the 
nineteenth century saw the real begin- 
nings of modern chemistry and physics, 
and with them the immediate application 
of the new discoveries to the practical 
problems of industry. The baker of to- 
day may know nothing of chemistry, and 
yet every loaf of bread he makes is the 
result of the discoveries of such men as 
Pasteur; he may be completely ignorant 
of physics, and yet all the machinery he 
uses, and the power which drives it, have 
grown out of the researches of scientists 
whose names he has never even heard of. 

To some extent the housewife who does 
her own baking has likewise profited by 
the application of scientific investigation 
to milling and baking, but she has far 
less opportunity to do so than the com- 
mercial baker, who can make use of the 
machinery which physicists have designed 
for him, and employs in his own labora- 
tory the methods formulated by the great 
chemists. It is modern science, indeed, 
which has enabled the baker to meet and 
overcome the competition of home baking. 

Many bakers seem to think that the 
great days of scientific progress in con- 
nection with their industry are at an end, 
that the important discoveries have all 
been made, and that nothing is left but 
to go on baking bread according to the 
approved methods. The truth is that sci- 
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entific research in connection with baking 
is still in its infancy, and that the next 
twenty or thirty years may easily witness 
advances comparable to those of the past 
century. 

It is, above all else, for this reason that 
such an organization as the American In- 
stitute of Baking is of importance. It 
may do, and is doing, very valuable work 
in the practical training of bakers, but, 
above all, it is carrying on the work 
begun by men like Louis Pasteur. If the 
bakers will stop to realize the extent of 
their indebtedness to such men in the 
past, and will outgrow the habit of ex- 
pecting results within a period of a few 
months or even years, they will find ex- 
cellent reasons why the American Insti- 
tute of Baking should receive their 
support to the absolute limit of their 
abilities. 





A GOOD YEAR 


Not many American industries can look 
back over the year just closing with such 
widespread and profound satisfaction as 
retrospect is able to afford the bakers of 
the entire country. No trade is ever free 
from trials and perplexities, and the 
baking industry has inevitably had a 
share of these during the twelve months 
just past, but as a whole the bakers have 
seen more good results and fewer bad 
ones from the progress of the year’s 
events than any other of the great indus- 
tries of the United States. 

First, and most important of all, there 
has beyond the slightest question been a 
marked increase in both the total and the 
per capita consumption of bakery prod- 
ucts, and above all of baker’s bread, dur- 
ing the year. It will be a considerable 
time before figures of approximate ac- 
curacy can be worked out, but from all 
the available data it is evident that the 
per capita flour consumption for the 
United States in 1922 has been consid- 
erably more than two hundred pounds, 
and probably close to two hundred and 
ten. In 1921, using the same method 
ofvcalculation, the flour consumption was 
apparently a hundred and ninety-four 
pounds per capita; for the three preced- 
ing years, 1918-1920, the average figure 
was about one hundred and seventy-seven 
pounds. The quantity of flour consumed 
by each individual in the United States 
this year seems to have been just about 
equal to the 1914 figure. 

This fact in itself would be enough to 
give the baking industry great encourage- 
ment, for it means that the economy in 
wheat products artificially stimulated 
during the period of the war has finally 
lost its influence, and that people have 
returned to the normal basis of bread 
eating. This, however, is only a part of 
the story so far as the bakers are con- 
cerned. Since 1914 the total population 
of the United States has increased by not 
less than ten million persons, and thus 
the increase in the per capita flour con- 
sumption has_been accompanied by a gain 
of at least ten million barrels in the total 
amount required annually on account of 
the growing population. 

Finally, and most significant of all, the 
bakers have had during 1922 a larger 
share in supplying the nation with bread 
and other products of wheat than ever 






before. Here again, detailed and accu- 
rate figures are not available, but, basing 
its estimate on reports from millers, flour 
dealers and bakers in all parts of the 
country, The Northwestern Miller has no 
hesitation in asserting that the baking 
industry during 1922 showed an increase 
of not less than five per cent over any 
previous year in the amount of flour it 
handled in proportion to the total flour 
consumption of the country. 

This steady growth in the volume of 
the baking business, reaching its height 
to date in the year just ending, has the 
healthy quality of not representing a 
boom, a tad or abnormal conditions of 
living. It is based so solidly on sound 
economic practices that its continuance 
can be unhesitatingly foretold; the year 
1923 is practically certain to see a fur- 
ther expansion of commercial baking sim- 
ilar to that which has characterized 1922. 

Coupled with this gain in the total 
volume of bakery sales has been the first 
reasonably steady market for flour and 
other bakery materials which the trade 
has known in many years. Patent and 
straight flours today are almost exactly 
where they were a year ago in the matter 
of price; the fluctuations which have 
taken place during the year have never 
been extensive enough to involve heavy 
losses as the result of injudicious buying. 
Consequently, bakers have been able to 
establish their selling prices, and hold to 
them consistently, with the certainty that 
such prices represented a _ reasonable 
profit. They have not been tempted to 
speculate by prospects of violent changes 
in the wheat market, and if they have 
occasionally indulged in such speculation, 
it has done them little harm. 

One other feature of the year’s history 
which the baking industry may well re- 
gard with special satisfaction is the rela- 
tive stability of the labor situation. Here 
and there, of course, there have been 
troubles between employers and em- 
ployees, but in general the vexatious and 
difficult matter of readjusting wage 
scales was completed during 1921, and in 
the current year there have been fewer 
reports of serious difficulties of this kind 
than was the case for many years pre- 
vious thereto. ” 

The trials and, in some instances, the 
disasters of the fall, winter and spring 
of 1919-1920 cast their shadow over a 
considerable part of the year 1921 as 
well. Many bakers spent most of that 
year in regaining their firm footing, and 
lightening the heavy burdens left on their 
shoulders by the period of rapid price 
deflation. By the beginning of 1922, how- 
ever, this process had in general been 
completed. 

There are, of course, many trade prob- 
lems still unsolved or as yet in the process 
of satisfactory solution. The smaller 
bakers are disturbed by the constantly 
increasing competition of the wholesale 
concerns and systems, and the baking in- 
dustry, like every other, suffers some- 
what from potential over-capacity. Asa 
whole, however, the baking trade is re- 
markably well adjusted to the actual de- 
mand for its products. Nearly all the 
bakers have made money during 1922; 
not much in every case, perhaps, but still 
a reasonable profit. The prospect for 
the coming year is even brighter than the 
retrospective appearance of the year just 
ended, and so, in wishing the entire bak- 
ing industry “Happy New Year,” The 
Northwestern Miller is uttering no empty 
and meaningless formula, but is express- 
ing both an earnest hope and a thor- 
oughly well-founded belief. 
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STATE BREAD STANDARDS 


The proposed amendment to the farms 
and markets law of the state of New 
York, now pending in the legislature, and 
providing definitions for various kinds of 
bread, is doubtless an excellent measure, 
but it suggests that sooner or later the 
baking industry is going to find itself 
confronted with the same difficulties 
which now beset the millers on account of 
variations in the state laws regulating the 
sale of their products. 

Until very recently, the bread trade 
was conducted on such relatively narrow 
lines that it made very little difference 
if the bread law of any particular state 
differed materially from those of all its 
neighbors. Of late, however, bakery 
products have assumed an important 
place in interstate commerce. Bread is 
actually shipped extensively from one 
state into another, and, furthermore, one 
large bakery organization, using standard 
supplies and formulas, may do business 
in half a dozen states. 

With such conditions prevailing, and 
with a steady growth in the tendency to 
merchandise bread from a single center 
over a wide area, it is manifest that pro- 
nounced variations in the state laws de- 
fining and regulating the manufacture 
and sale of bread will create increasing 
difficulties for the larger bakers. For- 
tunately for them, the baking industry 
as a whole is ably represented in all such 
matters by the American Institute of 
Baking, which has done and is constantly 
doing excellent work in seeing that the 
new or amended state laws on the gen- 
eral subject of bread are reasonable and 
in accord with regulations already in 
force elsewhere. 

At the same time, and no matter how 
diligently and efficiently the American In- 
stitute may work, the creation, one by 
one, of forty-eight sets of definitions or 
standards for bread is bound to result in 
many discrepancies. For this evil there 
is no complete remedy; as in the case 
of artificially bleached flour, the existence 
of a federal law provides no barrier 
against the establishment of different 
laws by the states themselves. However, 
if there were official definitions covering 
all the principal bakery products, care- 
fully worked out and promulgated by the 
federal authorities, there can be little 
doubt that most of the states would ad- 
just their own regulations to accord with 
the national pattern. 

This whole matter of federal definitions 
for bakery products is an outgrowth of 
the commercial development of the bak- 
ing industry during the past few years. 
The little corner bakery, making its bread 
in the back workshop and selling it over 
the counter to neighborhood customers, 
has never had any interest in federal defi- 
nitions for bread. Even the state laws 
seemed remote, and the local ordinances 
were the only ones which carried much 
weight. The tradition of these earlier 
days, not very long ago in point of actual 
time but far removed from the present 
by the rapidity with which the baking 
industry has developed, seems to cling 
firmly to many bakers, so that they are 
unable to take an intelligent interest in a 
question which is already of immense im- 
portance to the larger wholesale dealers 
in bread. 

The New York state amendment has 
been very carefully drafted, with the ad- 
vice of representatives of the baking in- 
dustry, and in all probability its only 
effect will be the most desirable one of 
protecting the public and the reputable 
bakers alike from the sellers of alleged 
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bread which is not deserving of the name. 
There can be no assurance, however, that 
all the other states will be equally judi- 
cious in this respect. Even if the sepa- 
rate laws are individually satisfactory, 
there are bound to be enough minor dif- 
ferences to make serious trouble for all 
bakers who do business in more than a 
single state. Since bread has so definitely 
become a commodity in interstate com- 
merce, federal regulations regarding it 
are not only proper but necessary, and 
the establishment of a set of federal defi- 
nitions for all the chief bakery products, 
satisfactory alike to the bakers, to the 
federal officials and to the public, will 
provide the best possible guaranty of a 
reasonable degree of uniformity among 
the laws of the states themselves. 





NEARLY THE RECORD 


The Canadian official report. of exports 
during the month of November, just is- 
sued, indicates that during that month 
Canada shipped abroad 1,214,462 barrels 
of flour. Only once before has this rec- 
ord been exceeded, in December, 1919, 
when exceptional conditions still prevail- 
ing as a result of the war led to the 
exportation of 1,237,000 barrels of flour 
from Canada. 

The most significant feature in this 
growth of Canada’s flour export trade is 
the great increase in shipments to coun- 
tries other than Great Britain and the 
United States. The volume of flour ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom remains 
nearly constant; in November, for exam- 
ple, it amounted to 525,986 barrels, while 
for the corresponding month a year ago 
the figure was 545,431. Flour exports 
from Canada to the United States are 
likewise holding their own, despite the 
efforts of the new tariff law to create an 
insurmountable barrier. Last month 
Canada exported 95,137 barrels of flour 
to the United States, compared with 101,- 
068 barrels exported in the same month 
of 1921, when the emergency tariff law 
was in force. 

Canada’s great gain in the export flour 
trade has come through shipments to 
countries other than Great Britain and 
the United States. Last month the total 
flour exports to these other countries were 
593,339 barrels; a year ago they were 
209,458. That this is no accident of a 
single month is shown by the figures for 
the period since September 1, which sub- 
stantially maintain the proportion indi- 
cated by the November record. 

Until very recently, flour exports from 
the United States were anywhere from 
two to four times as large as those from 
Canada. In the pre-war years 1912 and 
1913, the United States exported nearly 
three times as much flour as Canada; in 
1920 four times as much; in 1921 over 
twice as much. In the past few months, 
however, the Canadian flour export trade 
has nearly overtaken its chief competi- 
tor. November figures for the United 
States are not yet available, but Canada’s 
November record of 1,214,000 barrels of 
flour exported compares with figures for 
the United States of 1,510,052 barrels 
in October, 1,301,000 in September, and 
1,169,000 in August. 

Why is Canada’s export flour trade 
increasing month by month, while that of 
the United States is falling off? Sub- 
stantially, because there is a spread of 
seventeen cents between Winnipeg and 
Chicago December wheat, enabling the 
Canadian millers to quote prices seventy- 
five cents to a dollar a barrel lower than 
those which millers in the United States 
can afford to make. This difference is 





large enough so that the Canadian millers 
can profitably sell their flour in the 
United States under favorable transpor- 
tation conditions, regardless of the duty 
of seventy-eight cents a hundred pounds. 

Most of the United States millers ap- 
parently wanted a tariff on wheat and 
flour, and so expressed themselves by 
formal resolution last June. They have 
their tariff, formulated practically in ac- 
cord with their own wishes, and providing 
the highest protection ever afforded to 
flour and other products of wheat. The 
result of it is that Canada is today send- 
ing more flour into the United States 
than ever before, with the exception of 
a brief period in the winter of 1920-1921, 
and in addition is rapidly absorbing the 
foreign flour markets in which its exports 
meet those of the United States on a 
purely competitive basis. So far as the 
millers are concerned, about all that the 
new tariff law seems to have done for 
them is to make it expensive for them 
to buy Canadian wheat. Altogether, the 
results of recent tariff legislation as ap- 
plied to the milling industry do not seem 
to bear out the admirable wording of the 
resolution so enthusiastically adopted by 
the millers at the Kansas City convention 
a few months ago. 





STATISTICAL BRIDGE 


Juggling with trade statistics is an 
amusing and nearly harmless form of 
solitaire, capable of development, if 
judiciously handled, into an exciting 
game for two or more players. It has the 
defect, common to golf, bridge and other 
games of mingled chance and skill, of 
deflecting the mind from matters of real 
importance, for which reason it should 
be indulged in only in the unoccupied 
evenings or during the luncheon hour. 

The way to play this absorbing game 
of statistics is very simple, and the rules 
show no material difference whether it be 
played as solitaire, as a two-handed 
equivalent of cribbage, or as a variant 
of what Ruggles of Red Gap denominat- 
ed the great American game of drawing 
poker. 

The first rule is to pick the problem. 
The player desires, let us say, to deter- 
mine the fdtal flour milling capacity of 
the United States by years since 1900. 
He has no real use for the information, 
even if he could get it, which he cannot 
possibly do; like the study of philosophy 
among the ancients, it is the search after 
truth and not the truth itself that is 
highly prized. 

The first move in the game is to tele- 
phone or write to a trade publication and 
ask for the statistics covering the chosen 
subject. The player would be vastly dis- 
appointed if he were to get them so sim- 
ply, for then he would have to start the 
game all over again, but he is confident 
that the odds are strongly against any 
one’s having the required figures. 

The trade paper, thus applied to, will 
undoubtedly reply, in the language of 
the retail salesman: “No, we haven’t just 
those figures, but we have something just 
as good,” and will try to pacify its cor- 


- respondent with a tabulation of the mas- 


lin exports of France from 1895 to 1910. 
The paper will know, just as the player 
himself does, that if he had the exact 
figures he asked for he would not have 
the slightest idea what to do with them, 
but a very important part of the game is 
to maintain throughout an attitude of 
intense earnestness. 

Having thus been foiled in the initial 
effort, the player proceeds to take the 
latest census report, a slide rule and a 
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table of logarithms. Multiplying the 
total flour production figure in the census 
report by the square of the sum of the 
numbers in each of the past twenty years, 
taking the cube root of the product in 
each case, and then multiplying the quo- 
tients by the average population of Rhode 
Island, Nevada and the District of Co- 
lumbia, he arrives at a series of figures 
which will positively challenge contro- 
versy. They are not right, of course, but 
nobody can prove they are wrong, and 
by being sufficiently assertive as to the 
method of arriving at them he can claim 
them as authoritative. 

When two or more players participate, 
a new element of excitement is added, 
particularly if side bets be posted. Let 
us say, for example, that the object of 
the game is to ascertain the amount of 
wheat available for grinding on Decem- 
ber 13 in the states of Montana, Arizona, 
Arkansas and South Carolina for a series 
of ten years. 

Each player begins by making and an- 
nouncing an estimate, based on a com- 
plete lack of precise information. Havy- 
ing done this, each one sets about the com- 
pilation of statistics which will prove him 
approximately correct. It is quite ex- 
traordinary how, with a little patience 
and ingenuity, methods can be devised 
which will support with equal effective- 
ness estimates ranging anywhere from 
five to fifty million bushels. After three 
or four weeks of intensive preparation, 
the players meet again, and the one who 
talks loudest takes the pot. 

As has already been suggested, the one 
danger of this game of statistics is that 
those who habitually play it may come to 
take it too seriously. They may even 
believe that it is leading them to make 
discoveries which will influence their busi- 
ness judgment. In the autumn of 1920, 
for instance, so many players of the game 
were working on the fascinating problem 
known as “find the wheat shortage” that 
there came to be a widespread and deep- 
rooted belief in the actual existence of 
this mythical creature, with results which 
are altogether too well known. 

Golf, bridge and statistics may have an 
important part to play in the conduct 
of any well-regulated life, but they are 
not business. They do not make good 
flour, nor, except to a very minor extent, 
do they help the sale of it. Wisely and 
judiciously used, statistical information 
may be of very real value, but those who 
still cling to the ancient delusion that 
“figures cannot lie” belong in the class of 
the credulous individuals to whom the 
poker face is the epitome of ingenuous 
frankness. 





KNOW WHAT YOU BUY 

Bakers in the United States who read 
the article in this issue by James Meikle, 
of Glasgow, may well feel thankful that 
they do not have to face such difficulties 
in the matter of “improved” or “doc- 
tored” flour as confront many of their 
colleagues in the British Isles. The Brit- 
ish millers, working with many different 
kinds of wheat, and always at a disad- 
vantage in the matter of quality when 
competing with the importers of United 
States or Canadian flour, have long ad- 
hered to the tradition of flour “improv- 
ing,” with the result, as Mr. Meikle points 
out, that the baker is always purchasing 
a certain amount of unknown material 
along with the flour he pays for. 

Flour “improving,” in the British sense, 
is luckily almost unknown in the United 
States. The baker who purchases flour 
from practically any mill of good stand- 
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ing can feel assured of getting the sound, 
pure product of wheat, unadulterated 
and without artificial attempts to make 
it appear different from what it actually 
is. The only such process commonly used 
in American mills is one or another of 
the standard methods of artificial bleach- 
ing or maturing, and the exhaustive tests 
made by the Department of Agriculture 
have demonstrated that these processes 
not only do not impair the quality of the 
flour, but in some cases actually improve 
it by creating chemically the same 
changes which result from two or three 
months’ maturing or aging in a properly 
constructed warehouse. 

At the same time, the bleaching of flour 
falls into the general category of flour 
“improving,” and, as such, the baker who 
buys bleached flour has a right to know 
exactly what he is getting. In general it 
is safe to say that bleaching is not re- 
sorted to for the purpose of concealing 
inferiority, in order, for instance, to make 
a straight flour look like a fancy patent, 
but unquestionably the process can be 
used for that purpose, and there is prob- 
ably at all times a certain amount of 
flour on the market which could not com- 
mand on the basis of actual quality as 
high a price as it does by reason of. its 
artificially white color. 

Despite the efforts of the federal gov- 
ernment since the clear and final formu- 
lation of the regulations regarding 
bleached flour two and a half years ago, 
and notwithstanding sporadic campaigns 
for the enforcement of antibleaching laws 
in the few states which retain such regu- 
lations, there are many millers who are 
still lax in compliance with the federal 
ruling. The present situation in this re- 
spect is unquestionably much better than 
it has been at any previous time, but 
there is yet room for improvement. There 
is no possible reason why all artificially 
bleached flour, no matter what its destina- 
tion, should not be so branded, and a 
uniform compliance with the rule in this 
matter would do more than anything else 
to remove whatever prejudice against 
bleached flour may still exist. 

The bakers can do themselves, and in- 
cidentally the millers, a genuine service 
if they will insist on knowing exactly 
what they are getting when they buy 
flour. In the case of artificially bleached 
or matured flour, they have every right to 
know the facts, and even, if they so 
desire, to know just what process has 
been used. Year by year the chemistry 
of baking becomes a more exact science, 
and it is easily conceivable that flour 
bleached by nitrous acid may yield quite 
different results from flour bleached by 
chlorine. 

The millers of the United States have 
nothing to lose by complete frankness 
regarding their flour. They have never 
descended to the depths of “improving” 
which in Great Britain have often, and 
with good reason, been kept as dark trade 
secrets. They can well afford to tell the 
bakers exactly what they are doing, and 
the bakers who buy flour of them are cer- 
tainly entitled to know. It will be a 
great gain for the milling and baking 
industries alike when every sack of arti- 
ficially bleached flour sold in the United 
States or for export is clearly branded as 
such, and with the name of the bleaching 
agent added. The bakers can contribute 
materially toward bringing this result 
about by insisting on their right to know 
what they are buying, thereby protecting 
themselves and helping the entire com- 
bined industry which converts the farm- 
er’s wheat into the people’s bread. 
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With the customary holiday dullness 
prevailing, and with the wheat market 
showing no marked tendencies either up- 
ward or downward, flour business during 
the past week has been uniformly un- 
eventful. All things considered, how- 
ever, the volume of buying continues 
fairly satisfactory, and the mills in most 
sections have shown less of a disposi- 
tion to cut down their rate of operation 
to half capacity or less than is usual at 
the close of the year. 

Prices have remained firm, without 
much pressure on the part of the mills 
for new business, and with resellers of 
flour bought at Dec. 1 prices doing a 
large share of the trade in the principal 
consuming markets. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 








Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Dec. 27 $7.55 $6.75 80 
Dec. 1. 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov. 1. 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 . 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept.1. 7.00 6.15 6.65 
Aug. 1. 8.00 6.45 5.90 
July 1. 8.05 7.05 6.35 
Junel. 8.35 7.46 6.85 
Mayl1. 8.70 7.65 7.25 
Aprill1 . 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 .... 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Ved. 1 wccccccce 7.76 6.85 6.50 
Tan. 3 ..ceeeeee 7.40 6.76 6.30 
Dec. evesecese 7.85 7.00 6.50 
May 14, 1920*%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity oo 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Dec, 17-23 ....... 53 59 48 
Dec. 10-16 ..... eo 81 68 63 
Dec. 3-9 ......-. 67 73 60 
Nov. 26-Dec. 2... 71 74 66 
November average 75 76 63 
October average... 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 652 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 68 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 69 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average.. 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

SS. eee $5.75 $5.35 80 
DOG, 2 occccccee 5.65 5.2 5.15 
Nov. 1 ...-..... ° 5.55 5.35 6.25 
OEE 1 cccccccee 5.25 4.90 4.75 
Bept..2 wccceuee 5.30 4.70 4.40 
ASB. 1D cccccecs. 6.75 4.90 4.65 
July 1 ....-... ° 6.05 5.50 5.05 
June 1 ........ ° 6.20 5.95 5.15 
May 1 ....... . 6.25 5.20 5.40 
ADFT 2 cevocece 6.70 5.60 5.20 
March 1 ....... 5.70 * 6.55 5.30 
Feb. 1 .....0+06 4.80 4.75 4.80 
TOR, B ccvccccee 4.76 4.75 4.65 
Dec. 1 .....008 4.80 4.70 4.80 
June 18, 1920*.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Dec. 27 
was $31.10 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 









tions: 

Dec. 1 . May 1 ........$29.00 
Nov. 1 April 1 ....... 27.75 
Oct. 1 Marchi .. +. 82.16 
Sept.1. Feb. 1.. 27.50 
Aug. 1 Jan. 3. 28.75 
July 1. OO. 1 .ccccoee 4.35 
June May 14, 1920*. 59.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Dec. 27.) 

PurtaperpHi1a.—F lour market dull, 
but limits generally well maintained. 
Millfeed firm and 50c@$1 higher under 
small supplies and a fair demand. 

Bosron.—Slow demand for all grades 
of flour, with no material change in 
prices. Receipts continue good, and 
trade is well supplied. Millfeed dull, 
with prices generally lower. 

PrrrssurcH.—Flour market indiffer- 
ent, with few sales. Prices fairly well 
maintained, with disposition on part of 
mills to shade 10c per bbl. Millfeed 
market stronger; prices firm. 

Mitwavuxkee.—Flour market listless; 
ag about unchanged, but tone firmer. 

ye flour inactive, but nominally un- 
changed. Millfeed demand . Ac- 
tive inquiry over holiday. rices un- 
changed but firm. 

Cotumsvus.—Holiday dullness prevails 
in flour business. Absolutely no business 
reported, and not much improvement ex- 
pected until after beginning of new 
year. Bran prices higher, with excellent 
demand and offerings light. Middlings 
only in fair demand. Prices firm. 

Battimore.—Flour shows no change 
from Saturday, the little ups in wheat 
failing to arouse the least interest. 
Some mills are making comparatively 
low prices to do business, but resellers 
are liable to get first whack at any de- 
mand that may materialize. Feed firmer 
but inactive. 

Sr. Lovuis.—Very little activity in 
either domestic or export flour. Trans- 
actions reported are for extremely small 
amounts and over widely scattered terri- 
tory. Foreign buyers practically out of 
the market this week. Bakers cautious, 
and not inclined to buy on existing price 
levels. Little activity in millfeed, but 
prices hold firm. 

Cuicaco.—Usual holiday dullness pre- 
vails in the flour market, with prices 
practically unchanged and buyers, on 
the whole, refusing even to consider of- 
fers until after the first of the year, 
with the intention of keeping stocks as 
low as possible for inventory purposes. 
Feed strong, with good undertone, local 
mixers being willing to pay $27 for bran, 
f.o.b., Chicago, January shipment. 





UPWARD TREND OF PRICES 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The trend of 
wholesale prices was upward during the 
month of November, according to in- 
formation gathered in _ representative 
markets by the Department of Labor. 
The increase from the general level of 
the month preceding was about 114 per 
cent. 

Farm products again led in price in- 
creases, due to advances in grains and 
other products. Food articles advanced 
a little over 2 per cent. Of the 404 


commodities on which comparable data 
for October and November were 
tained, increases were shown in 189 in- 
stances and decreases in 71. In 144 
commodities there was no change. 

JoHN MarRinan. 





United States—Corn and Oates Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
corn and oats crops of the United States, 
with acreage and yield per acre (area in 
thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


-——Corn———,_ ->———-Oats—_,, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 


Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
1922... 102,428 2,891 28 40,693 1,215 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 36 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 365 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 $37,917 1,418 37 


1909... 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908... 101,788 2,669 26 32,344 807 26 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902.... 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.... 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.... 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894..,. 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 6524 20 
1889 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 25 
1886 75,694 1,666 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85*. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75*. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 
*Average crop per year for the period. 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 
r——Barley——.._ --Buckwheat—, 
Yield Yield 


Crop per 
Acres bus acre 
785 s 





1866-75*. 1,197 27 23 730 #13 18 
*Average crop per year for the period. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Dec. 24 Dec. 25 

Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...264,185 291,585 206,140 248,690 
Ge, DOME ceccess 8,590 13,745 6,775 56,620 
Duluth-Superior 28,860 26,975 3,225 8,265 








Milwaukee ..... 1,600 10,500 1,735 13,640 

Totals ....... 303,235 342,805 217,875 276,215 
Outside mills*..148,825 ...... 180,742 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.452,060 ...... 398,617 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 26,200 34,700 25,000 16,800 
St. Louist ..... 42,200 45,100 34,000 25,600 
Buffalo ........ 140,500 148,255 109,840 58,500 
Rochester ..... 8,800 8,000 4,700 8,000 
Chicago ...-e.0. 21,000 27,000 23,000 18,500 
Kansas City.... 87,200 94,735 72,000 57,500 
Kansas Cityt...292,830 342,770 263,350 197,955 
Omaha ........ 15,345 16,640 10,825 8,665 
BORIMS ccccccece SL.BOE BE,410 ..ccce covess 
Toledo ........ 19,700 38,400 15,150 8,750 
Toledof ...... - 52,195 79,705 40,800 24,960 
Indianapolis ... 10,545 9,075 8,735 5,900 
Nashville** ....120,700 126,630 99,725 74,845 


Portiand, Oreg.. 32,555 35,075 34,610 9,055 
Seattle 31,330 34,440 20,790 17,950 
Tacoma 24,635 28,430 34,455 7,645 

PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec. 24 Dec. 25 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1921 1920 

61 








Minneapolis ...... 47 37 46 
FS ae 36 58 29 24 
Duluth-Superior .. 78 73 9 22 
Outside mills* .... 51 65 41 37 

Average spring.. 53 61 37 40 
Milwaukee ........ 10 66 6 57 
a ee 52 69 50 33 
Bt, TOUS. occ cevcce 55 59 44 33 
BEEN ccscceecses 85 89 66 35 
Rochester ........ 47 43 25 43 
_ ise 53 68 58 62 
Kansas City . .. 64 71 68 55 
Kansas Cityt -. 57 67 53 43 
OORBDE cccccescecs 67 72 56 36 
BREUER ccccccccsess 67 77 ee ee 
ED a bccecvedes 41 80 32 16 
|, rar 48° 63 34 27 
Indianapolis ...... 46 39 38 26 
Nashville** ....... 57 58 50 40 
Portland, Oregon... 56 61 60 18 
ORGTED: ccccccencee 59 65 39 34 
Tacoma ...... osee O88 50 60 13 

Totals ....cccces 53 65 41 35 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 9, 1922 (000’s omitted): 

1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, b&kys— 
BER, BD cowccccecss +. 2,837 2,078 2,109 
July 1-Dec. 9 ........ 65,875 64,636 50,433 
Flour, July 1-Dec, 9, 





bbls— 
Exports ..... peeeas gab 6,713 8,002 17,755 
Imports ............ 240 170 488 
Wheat, July 1-Dec. 9, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .522,000 581,000 530,000 
Re Reet eee 109,134 149,321 151,510 
eer -++ 8,000 3,664 24,600 
Grejmd by milis...... 296,435 291,025 226,898 
W heat stocks, Dec. 9, bs 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 36,229 50,523 50,643 


At country elevators, 
milis and in transit .136,374 123,234 201,549 











FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .....--+eeeeeeeeeeeee eoee 
Spring standard patent ......++-sseeeeeeees 
Spring first clear .....-ceeceereeecccensesee 


Hard winter short patent ......+-esseeeeves 
Hard winter straight ........--sesseeeeeees 
Hard winter first Clear .....-.+-sseseseeeees 


Soft winter short patent .......---seseereeee 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear .....-.0eseeeeeeeeces 
Rye flour, White .......ccccesceccecceceeees 
Rye flour, standard ........+sseeceeseereeee 
FEED— 
Spring OFAN .occscccscccccscccvsscsescccese 
Hard winter bran .........0eesseseeeseneces 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
oe (gray shorts).......-+.+++- 


eee eee eee teeter eeeeee 


Family patent 
Seattle .........$....@7.50 €49’s) 
San Francisco 7.716 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 7 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Dec. 27. Unless otherwise noted 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. + ROME per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


New York 





getee nite wriee vee P aaron City & far 97.48@ 260 Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
.15@ 1.40 So. BS aS Se Bom 680 OTbO Tog «81-25 7.50 $7.40@ 7.70 $8.25@ 8.75 7.45 $8.00@ 8.26 

: yr 1 y wee @eaees . . -15@ 7, 6.75@ 7.00 7.00@ 7.25 7.35@ 8.00 7.25 @... 
5.00@ 5.75 5.30@ 5.50 Qin 695@ 6.15 6.007 Gag STE TOO TOS Te OLRES 8.00 : aaet Set 
cue a re (es Meet 4 = Hert | eH cue 7.00 6.75 7.00 6.75@ 7.00  6.35@ 7.75 7.36 7.00@ 7.26 
4.75@ 6.00 = ....-@... 4.60@ 5.00 450@ 5.99 5259575 . oe inn ee uy asareay s° 
6.30@ 6.50 yer. Sere --@. . 6.2°.@ 6.60 6.65@ 6.90 peep a: rants 
be eee eee Si EGS esS-eag hte O32 iGo eis 7.00@ 8.10 7.00 7.90@ 8.25 
4.75@ 5.30 .....@-..- on ae Sa 4.50@ 5.00 .....@..... ar ha ae teense Bren ars S380 578 
4.80@ 5.25 5.20@ 5.25 5 Sa ye 

460@ 480 8.75@ 3:80 gl] ltt 3: Wack ae: oe ee eee 
27.00@38.65 ....-@36.00 65.5. @eccee cues @. .-@.....  32.50@33.50 84,00 
21.00 38.50 : ries 24.00@25.00 .....@27.0 io Mcekes Wer way yes peed Hart Sted errr sab hob 

50@29.00 © ee @eeeee cece @eeees  27.00@27.50 1... @..... 88.00@ 34.00 8460@35.00 .....@35.00 |. terse 27,00@29.00 
27.50@28.50 .....@26.00  25.00@26.00 @ @ 32.50@33.50 3$1.50@32.50 33.5 

. @26. d Seay se ashvars. ; r , : .50@34.00  32.50@33.50  31.00@33.0 

sasan 29.00@29.50  27.00@28.00  30.00@31.00 -@....-  35,00@36.00  34,00@ 36.00 38.009 38.80 34.80036.00 wee 

i , woe @BZ00 eee Deceee cecee eevee ceeee@eseee 97.00@38.00 26.50 37.50 .....@39,00  37.00938.00 |....@..... 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard pate ; 
$5.30@5.80 (49's) $5.80 @6.00 (49's) Sos Ga $7.2507.75 " Mentone none wea 
so iollwesie 5.75@6.50' w+ @T7.80 coe @8.80 vee @T7.65 


*Includes near-by straights, tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for geft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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LARGE ACREAGE IN KANSAS 


Government Estimate Raises Figures of State 
Board of Agriculture—12,284,000 
Acres Planted to Wheat 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas planted 12,- 
284,000 acres to wheat this fall, accord- 
ing to estimates released by Edward C. 
Paxton, statistician for the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. This 
is practically the same as was seeded a 
year ago, which was the largest in the 
history of the state. The government 
estimate is about 1,000,000 bus larger 
than that of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture. Of the acreage sown a year 
ago only 9,741,000 acres were left for 
harvest last summer, on which the aver- 
age yield was 12.6 bus, or a total crop 
of 122,737,000 bus. 

The December condition of the pres- 
ent ctop is 73 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 60 per cent a year ago, 88 
per cent two years ago and 82 per cent 
three egy ago. The 10-year average 
December condition of Kansas wheat is 
84 per cent. 

Generally this fall has witnessed a 
slight increase in wheat acreage in the 
western half of Kansas, and a decrease 
in eastern counties to offset it. Some 
of the north central counties, where 
abandonment was heavy last spring, also 
show larger acreage. The eastern Kan- 
sas farmer shows an increasing tendency 
to get back to corn and away from the 
war acreage of wheat, leaving produc- 
tion of the latter to the cheaper lands 
and more easily farmed areas of the 
western part of the state. 

The present condition is promising in 
all of the eastern half of the state. The 
western third averages about 55 per cent 
of normal, the central third about 75 
per cent, and the eastern third about 90 
per cent, The most unsatisfactory out- 
look is in the southwest, where much of 
the acreage has not sprouted, because of 
drouth. The outlook is not promising 
in Osborne, Rooks and Graham counties, 
all large wheat producers. The real 
heart of the hard winter wheat belt, in 
south central Kansas, averages about 80 
per cent of normal stand and growth. 


Harvey E. Yantis. 





Nebraska Wheat Acreage Reduced 

Omana, Nes.—A reduction of 830,000 
acres in winter wheat sown this year 
and one of the lowest crop conditions on 
record are announced in the December 
report of the division of crop and live 
stock estimates and the Nebraska de- 
partment of agriculture on conditions in 
Nebraska. The rye acreage is also re- 
duced. Farm labor wages average about 
the same as last year. The report says: 


“It is estimated that 3,319,000 acres. 


of wheat were sown this fall, or 80 per 
cent of last year’s planted acreage. Ac- 
cording to revised estimates, a total of 
4,149,000 acres were sown a year ago, of 
which 3,942,000 were left for harvest. 
The acreage sown last autumn, as well as 
the acreage harvested this year, are the 
largest on record. The present marked 
reduction in acreage was due to the ex- 
ceedingly dry, unfavorable autumn. The 
present crop is 830,000 acres below that 
planted a year ago, and 235,000 acres 
below the five-year average of harvested 
acreage. 

“The condition of winter wheat is 63 
per cent, compared with 80 a year ago, 
and the 10-year average of 89 per cent. 
Fields that were plowed early enough to 
absorb some of the July and August 
rainfall are in fairly good condition, but 
the later plowing, which comprises the 
great bulk of the crop, is very unfavor- 
able. With few exceptions there was 
insufficient moisture to start the wheat 
on late-plowed fields until Nov. 1 in the 
eastern half of the state, and the gen- 
eral rain over the entire state did not 
come unti] the middle of November. As 
a result, the crop has made very little 
growth, and some of it is not yet above 
the ground. It is extremely difficult to 
predict with any degree of certainty the 
outcome of the present crop, due to the 
exceptional condition. 

“The reduction in the acreage of rye 
is estimated at 80 per cent, and the con- 
dition at 70 per cent. Asin the case 
of wheat, the dry, unfavorable autumn is 
responsible for this condition. ' 

“Yields of straw were light this year. 
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They are as follows: wheat, .9 ton; oats, 
8 ton; rye, 1 ton; barley, .8 ton. 

“Farm labor wages during the past 
year were practically the same as those 
of the previous year. Wage compari- 
sons, this year (first figure) and last 
year, follow: per month, with board $35 
and $35, without board $49 and $50; 
harvest labor per day, with board $3.15 
and $3.15, without board $3.85 and $3.85; 
wages per day other than harvest, with 
board $2.15 and $2.15, without board 
$2.85 and $2.80.” 

Leicu Lesuie. 


Increase in Indiana Wheat Acreage 


Inpranapouis, Inv.—Four per cent 
more of Indiana farm land is seeded to 
wheat this fall than a year ago, while 
for rye the acreage is 10 per cent less, 
according to a report of the co-operating 
crop reporting service. A total of 2,- 
201,000 acres is seeded to wheat. Cro 
conditions are reported as about normal. 

“In many counties,” the report said, 
“the wheat acreage has been increased 
slightly, and in a few a great deal, while 
in others a reduction is shown. This 
was due almost entirely to weather con- 
ditions at planting time. Where soil 
conditions were favorable the usual 
amount or more was planted. The fail- 
ure of oats in many places also was a 
factor in increasing tne wheat acreage. 
As a rule, the largest increases are shown 
in the principal oats counties. Thg total 
sown this fall is 4 per cent greater than 
last year. 

“The condition of plants, compared 
with norma], was 90 per cent Dec. 1, 
which is two points under last year, but 
about the seasonal average. 

“The rye acreage decreased very ma- 
terially in most principal counties of 
the northern part of the state, due pri- 
marily to rust getting into the fields, 
although rough soil and weather condi- 
tions were important factors in other 
districts. The condition on Dec. 1 was 
92 per cent of normal, which is three 
points under-last year but about the sea- 
sonal average.” 

“Wheat and rye continue to look good, 
although freezing and thawing weather 
with little snow protection has done 
some damage,” states the semimonthly 
crop report prepared by George C. Bry- 
ant, agricultural statistician for Indiana 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Curis O. Axsion. 


Crop Conditions in Ohio 

ToLevo, Oxnto.—Snow, which has cov- 
ered the wheat fields in this section, is 
disappearing, owing to milder tempera- 
tures. However, probably no damage 
has been done to wheat, and the im- 
pression prevails that it went into the 
winter in good condition. The acreage 

is considered to be less than last year. 

W. H. Wicern. 


Oregon Wheat Crop Undamaged by Cold 

PortLanp, Orecon.—The Oregon win- 
ter wheat crop is not believed to have 
been oe by the recent cold wave, 
as the fields had a good snow covering 
which fell on unfrozen ground. 

The total Oregon acreage, fall sown, is 
estimated at 852,000, compared with 
861,000 last year. Condition reports in- 
dicate 91 per cent of normal, against 92 
per cent in 1921. 

The Oregon rye acreage is estimated 
at 34,000 acres, compared with 37,000 
last year. Condition of the crop is placed 
at 90 per cent, compared with 94 per cent 
a year ago. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


Tennessee Wheat Acreage Smaller 
NasHvitte, Tenn.—According to gov- 
ernment statistics, wheat growing in 
Tennessee is on the decrease. The acre- 
age this year is estimated at 452,600, 
compared with 492,000 last fall, the crop 
sown being the smallest since the Civil 
War. The pinnacle of production in 
Tennessee was in 1875, when 13,130,000 
bus wheat were produced on 1,544,000 
acres, There was a severe drouth in Ten- 
nessee this year at seeding time, and 
this doubtless served to curtail acreage 
of wheat to some extent. However, 
many farmers are said to be inclined 

to see better profits in other crops. 

Joun Lzrrrr, 


MONTANA STATE ELEVATOR 


Commissioner of Agriculture Recommends 
Consideration of Problem of Supplying 
Local and Minneapolis Terminal Storage 


Great Faris, Mont.—With the issu- 

ance, this week, of the annual report of 
the state commissioner of agriculture, 
Montana once more has raised for con- 
sideration the question of state elevator 
facilities. The commissioner specifically 
recommends that Montana at once take 
up the problem of creating elevator stor- 
age for wheat, not only in the state but 
at the Minneapolis terminal market, and 
that when this has been done, the state 
should see to it that there be no sale of 
stored wheat by a warehouseman, as is 
now the practice in the effort to provide 
an outlet for stored wheat in order to 
keep elevator capacity liquid. He urges 
that such terminal elevator storage be 
leased to elevator companies operating 
under license in the state, thereby 
—- them to hold all stored wheat 
until the farmer possessing the ticket 
therefor may be ready to y Bens of his 
grain. 
There will be legislation proposed to 
meet the recommendations of the com- 
missioner, it is announced. Montana 
some years ago authorized by referendum 
and by legislative enactment a terminal 
elevator in Great Falls, and the supreme 
court sustained the law, but because of 
inability at that time to sell the bonds, 
construction work never was started. It 
is probable that remedial legislation af- 
fecting the former effort will be under- 
taken. 

It is already evident that when the 
terminal elevator problem is attacked it 
will start a contest, for farmers in many 
parts of the state believe that there is 
greater reason for a terminal elevator on 
the west coast than at Minneapolis. The 
bulk of opinion, however, probably would 
favor establishing the first terminal stor- 
age facilities at Minneapolis. The pres- 
ent administration enthusiastically sup- 
ports such a plan, and there is little 
reason to doubt that before another year 
the work of building state owned ele- 
vators will be started. 

Joun A. Curry. 








SEVERE WEATHER IN MONTANA 
Great Faris, Mont.—Montana is just 
emerging from the most severe Decem- 
ber weather it has experienced in a quar- 
ter of a century, according to old-time 
residents. The mercury fell 40 degrees 
below zero at several points, and snow 
from 10 to 15 inches deep was general 
over the state. Early feeding because of 
the severe weather has been forced, and 
the opinion is expressed that hay will be 
scarce if there is the usual amount of 
feeding weather between Jan. 1 and 
April 15. 
Joun A. Curry. 





INTEREST IN FOREIGN MARKETS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The American 
business man is turning his eyes more 
and more to the foreign field, ac- 
cording to Dr. Julius Klein, chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. In his annual report Dr. 
Klein calls attention to the fact that 
there has been a 400 per cent increase 
in export inquiries directed to the De- 
partment of Commerce during the past 
year over the number for 1921. 

The report, covering the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1922, indicates that nearly 
600,000 letters, each one dealing with a 
specific foreign trade problem, and 
thousands of routine inquiries, were re- 
ceived and answered by the bureau dur- 
ing the period mentioned. The number 
per day increased from 1,000 in July, 
1921, to nearly 3,000 at the close of the 
year on June 30, 1922. 

More than 50,000 manufacturers and 
merchants called in person during the 

ear at the bureau’s branch offices in the 
eading cities to discuss ort matters. 
Over 350,000 confidential circulars (each 
on a given trade prospect) and nearly 
1,000,000 lists of prospective foreign 
buyers were prepared for the use of 
business men. 

The largest Italian contract awarded 
in years, amounting to $13,000,000, was 
secu for an American firm. through 
the help of the bureau’s office in Rome. 
The rights of American shippers of goods 
valued at $68,000,000 to $80,000,000, 
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caught in the port congestion in Cuba, 
were successfully safeguarded through 
the aid of the bureau’s Havana represen- 
tative. The Vienna office enabled an 
American concern to obtain an order for 
$1,500,000, and the Madrid office saved 
for American exporters: contracts in 
Spain covering 100,000 tons of wheat. 

Through an_ effective arrangement 
with several hundred newspapers and 
trade journals, reports of the bureau are 
now made immediately available to be- 
tween 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 readers 
regularly, compared with a few thousand 
the previous years. As a result of a new 
system of press releases, one of the 
bureau’s most important services involv- 
ing specific market openings in all parts 
of the world has been made simultane- 
ously available in every section of the 
United States, for the first time in the 
ee of American official trade promo- 
tion. 

JoHN Marrinan. 





HOLLAND’S GRAIN REQUIREMENTS 

It is estimated that Holland will need, 
during the present cereal year, about 
1,000,000 tons corn, 600,000 tons wheat, 
150,000 tons barley, 75,000 tons oats, 15,- 
000 tons buckwheat and 9,000 tons rye. 
These figures are very close to the actual 
import figures for the past cereal year. 
Much discontent exists among the grow- 
ers, as the prices asked by retail deal- 
ers are not in proportion to the prices 
which the dealers pay to the growers. 





GERMAN FIXED PRICE OF WHEAT 

On July 4, Germany fixed the price 
of wheat requisitioned by the govern- 
ment at 7,400 marks per ton. Two days 
later the market price was over 20,000 
marks. To compensate the farmers 
somewhat, on Oct. 1 the government 
fixed 22,500 marks as the price per ton; 
but once more, within 12 days, the mar- 
ket price was way above that figure, or 
107,300 marks. 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1923 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1922 and 1921 (acres, 000’s omit- 
ted), and of the condition of the crop on 
Dec. 1, 1922 and 1921, as compared with the 
1912-1921 average on that date: 


7——Acres—, -——Condition— 


*1922 192119221921 Av. 
New York ..... 429 93 4 4 
New Jersey .... 95 99 78° 92 92 
Pennsylvania .. 1,336 1,392 79 95 90 
Delaware ...... 105 112 75 93 91 
Maryland ...... 555 590 77 90 90 
Virginia ....... 860 843 81 87 90 


West Virginia... 242 244 88 93 91 
North Carolina. 615 621 83 92 91 
South Carolina. 179 183 84 92 91 








Georgia ....... 21 209 89 94 92 

a Sebsevests 2,516 2,567 86 93 91 
Indiana ....... 2,201 2,116 90 92 89 
Illinois ........ 3,412 3,189 90 93 91 
Michigan ...... 1,014 1,035 90 92 90 
Wisconsin ..... 94 110 92 94 93 
Minnesota ..... 101 95 91 92 93 
BOD obescevnce 773 703 91 94 98 
Missouri ....... 3,132 3,229 90 87 89 
South Dakota... 82 102 72 92 87 
Nebraska ...... 3,319 4,149 63 80 89 
Kansas ........ 12,284 12,284 73 60 84 
Kentucky ..... 643 670 89 95 89 
Tennessee ..... 453 492 83 93 88 
Alabama ...... 23 25 90 89 89 
Mississippi .... 4 6 84 90 89 
Pree 1,695 1,784 76 42 82 
Oklahoma ..... 3,733 3,929 80 64 83 
Arkansas ...... 85 89 83 77 89 
Montana ....... 447 471 59 58 86 
Wyoming ..... - To a Ce 
Colorado ...... 1,578 1,793 68 76 90 
New Mexico 67 112 55 6560 88 
Arizona ....... 46 54 90 95 95 
eae 143 162 70 80 90 
Nevada ........ 3 90 85 90 
BOO cc cscctcs 409 466 81 81 91 
Washington ... 1,456 1,533 77 79 88 
Oregon ........ 879 879 91 92 92 
California ..... 813 774 96 90 92 

United States 46,069 47,611 79.5 76.0 87.9 


*Preliminary. tRevised. 





Rye Acreage—1923 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 

acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 1922 

and 1921 (acres, 000’s omitted), and of the 

condition of the crop on Dec. 1, 1922 and 

1921, as compared with the 1912-1921 average 
on that date; 

r—Acres—, —Condition— 

*1922 192119221921 Av. 

65 92 3 4 





New York ..... 55 5 9 

New Jersey .... 60 61 85 93 92 
Pennsylvania .. 216 220 83 96 94 
Virginia ....... 42 40 82 89 91 
TEE <b ae seeses 85 87 89 97 93 
Indiana ....... 286 318 92 95 93 
Illinois ........ 253 256 91 95 94 
Michigan ...... 683 648 92 94 92 
Wisconsin 421 489 94 95 965 
Minnesota ..... 1,062 1,154 88 95 92 
North Dakota.. 1,344 1,581 78 92 865 
South Dakota... 307 439 75 95 88 
Nebraska ...... 150 188 70 88 92 
Kansas ......+++ 68 71 #78 66 88 
Colorado ...... 87 97 69 79 90 





United States. 5,508 6,210 
*Preliminary. tRevised, 


84,3 92.2 90.8 
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CONSTANTINOPLE AND GREEK TRADE 





Near East Situation Exceedingly Critical — Problematical Effect Upon Im- 
portant Flour Business of United States and Canada— 
Prospective Banishment of Greek Firms 


Lonpvon, Ena., Dec. 6.—The situation 
at Constantinople is still exceedingly 
critical, and at the time of writing it is 
impossible to say what will be the out- 
come in regard to the importation of 
American and Canadian flour. For the 
last year or two the imports of such 
flour have been very heavy, and Con- 
stantinople has become, outside of the 
United Kingdom and Hamburg, one of 
the most important markets for the ex- 
porting miller, The business has been 
conducted very satisfactorily, as buyers 
have always been able to open irrevocable 
credits; consequently, there has been lit- 
tle risk for the seller. 

This state of affairs is likely to be 
completely changed if the Turkish Na- 
tionalists secure complete control of 
Constantinople. In the past the bulk of 
the flour trade has been in the hands of 
Greek or Armenian firms, and it is now 
understood that when the Turkish rule 
commences all such firms will have to 
give up business and leave Constanti- 
nople. 

The Angora Turks are determined to 
drive out the Greeks and Armenians, 
and to conduct the commerce of Constan- 
tinople themselves. Utter chaos is likely 
to result, as the Turks are not a com- 
mercial race and are entirely inexperi- 
enced in the carrying on of international 
trade. 

E. Howard Figg, of the General Ex- 
port & Import Corporation, New York, 
has returned to London after visiting 
the various Levantine markets, and has 
some most interesting experiences to re- 
late. He says that in Constantinople the 
Angora Turks have notified merchants 
that no business whatever must be done 
with Greek, Armenian or English firms. 
They are warned that their transactions 
will be watched, and if they are found 
to have had dealings with such firms 
they will suffer the consequences when 
the Angora Turks take over the control 
of Constantinople. 

As a result of these threats, many 
old-established firms, including a very 
important English firm, are being prac- 
tically put out of business. Some have 
already closed their offices, and others 
have announced their intention of doing 
so. This office is in receipt of a letter 
today from Theron J. Damon, secretary 
of the American Chamber of Commerce 
for the Levant, at Constantinople, in 
which he confirms this information, as 
follows: 

“Many of the important Greek firms 
would certainly liquidate and get out, 
bag and baggage, from Constantinople if 
our worst fears of full Turkish control 
should be realized. Many of the Greek 
firms threaten to get out anyhow. One 
of the very best of them, dealing in co- 
lonial produce, but not in flour, has al- 
ready left us. The situation is an im- 
possible one. We can only wait and see 
what is going to happen. When the pen- 
dulum has swung too far along foolish 
lines it is, of course, apt to swing back 
along the direction of sanity. This is 
probably what will happen, even if the 
European powers do not do their plain 
duty at Lausanne.” 

According to the terms of the Mudania 
conference the Turks in due course were 
to be given full control of Constanti- 
nople, but not of the Dardanelles. If 
this control of Constantinople comes 
about, it is impossible to say at the 
present time who will do the trade in 
imported flour, but Mr. Figg states that 
the Turks have announced that prefer- 
ence will be given to firms of various na- 
tions in the following order: France, 
United States, Italy, Germany, Portugal, 
Spain and lastly, England. 

The placing of England at the bottom 
of the list shows the feeling that exists 
at the present time against that country, 
but, of course, it is rather ludicrous, as 
by far the larger proportion of the im- 
orts and exports of Turkey are financed 
y British firms, to say nothing of the 
fact that about 75 per cent of the insur- 
ance carried in Eonstantinople is in 
British companies. 

The Angora Turks, according to Mr. 
Figg, have been completely carried away 





by their recent victory over Greece, and 
judging by the demands that they are 
now making they consider themselves a 
most powerful military nation. Every 
day they announce their intention of im- 
posing fresh taxation, especially on for- 
eign goods. A duty of 100 per cent has 
already been imposed on flour entering 


Ralph D. Ward, of the Ward 
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and business records must be kept in 
Turkish. It would be utterly impossible 
for a large firm to secure a. sufficient 
number of Turkish employees who have 
even an elementary knowledge of com- 
merce, and the keeping of accounts in 
Turkish would be quite impracticable 
for foreign firms. 

Mr. Figg says that the refugee situa- 
tion in Greece is perfectly appalling, 
and beyond description. Owing to the 


defeat of the Greeks in Asia Minor it 
is estimated that there are roughly 1,500,- 
000 Greek refugees at the present time in 
various parts of Greece and such islands 
as Chios and Mitylene. 


In Pirzus and 


.. New York City, New President of the New 


Baking Co. 
York State Wholesale Bakers’ Association 


Smyrna, and a similar duty is to be im- 
posed on flour entering Constantinople 
as soon as the Turks take control. 

Mr. Figg told of an incident in which 
a cargo of flour sent to Smyrna by the 
Near East Relief was held up and not 
allowed to be landed until a duty of 100 
per cent was paid. As the flour was for 
relief purposes and was to be given 
away to the starving inhabitants of 
Smyrna, such a duty was outrageous and 
very properly refused by the Near East 
Relief authorities, who immediately had 
the flour shipped to Greece for the bene- 
fit of the many thousands of Greek 
refugees in Pirzeus and elsewhere. 

Another fantastic announcement that 
has been made by the Angora Turks at 
Constantinople is that any foreign firm 
which is allowed to continue in business 
must employ not less than 75- per cent 
of Turkish employees, and that all books 


Athens it is estimated that there are 
136,000 refugees, the majority of whom 
are penniless and have lost all their be- 
longings. The streets of Athens and 
Pireus are filled with these refugees, who 
present a pitiable nee. A great deal of 
work is being done by various relief or- 
ganizations, which alleviates distress to 
a certain extent, but is entirely. inade- 
quate for requirements. 

While going from Constantinople to 
Alexandria, Egypt, the steamer on which 
Mr. Figg was travelling stopped at the 
islands of Mitylene and Chios, and as 
these islands in the A®gean Sea are the 
nearest Greek territory to Asia Minor 
an enormous number of Greek refugees 
from Anatolia have sought refuge there. 
Mr. Figg says it is impossible to imagine 
or describe the distressing sights that 
one meets with on all sides. ousands 


of refugees are lying about everywhere, 
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Owing to the lack of any sort of sani- 
tary arrangements the atmosphere is 
foul with smells of every description, and 
if these conditions continue some pesti- 
lence is bound to occur. 

It is not surprising, with this sudden 
influx of population, that there has been 
such a heavy demand from Greece for 
flour. 

Until the conference now being held at 
Lausanne is over it is useless to try and 
predict what will be the future of Con- 
stantinople, but one thing is certain, that 
for several years to come flour from 
America and Canada will be wanted 
there in large quantities, but at the pres- 
ent time it is impossible to say who will 
do the trade. 

C. F. G. Rarxes, 





GROCERS FORM ORGANIZATION 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Believing that the 
buyer of foodstuffs should be safeguard- 
ed from unscrupulous retailers and 
manufacturers and that a better rela- 
tionship should exist between the con- 
sumer, retailer and wholesaler, a group 
of more than 50 grocers of this city have 
formed an organization known as the 
Certified Grocers of California, for the 
purpose of bringing about a closer co- 
operation between the individual gro- 
cers. 

The primary aim of the new institu- 
tion, it is stated, is to establish a spirit 
of mutuality among the producing, 
wholesale and consuming factors of the 
industry. The members plan to assist 
one another in effecting every possible 
economy and efficiency in the perform- 
ance of their service to the buying public 
and to aid in procuring every benefit of 
the collective purchasing, advertising 
and other forms of effective collective 
action. For that reason the Certified 
Grocers of California will oppose all un- 
fair, deceptive and destructive policies. 

The grocers have elected William E. 
Lind president, Clyde W. Roberts first 
vice president, John L. McMunn second 
vice president, D. L. Strine third vice 
president, and Neal P. Olsen manager. 
The business headquarters will be at the 
Wholesale Terminal Building on Central 
Avenue. 





CANADIAN ELEVATOR EXPLOSION 

Montreat, Que.—The big Canadian 
Pacific Railroad grain elevator at St. 
John, N. B., had a narrow escape from 
destruction on Dec. 20. An explosion 
of dust at about 11 a.m. in one of the 
grain bins shattered the entire upper 
portion of the concrete structure, and 
set the dust afire in many places. The 
staff was working as usual, and the crash 
came without a moment’s warning. Load- 
ing of vessels was interrupted for only 
a few hours. 

The upper part of the elevator is of 
metal. This was almost all blown away, 
and while several men were at work 
there, no one was seriously injured. The 
bin floor was buried under big pieces of 
concrete and sheets of metal. 

The elevator is 229 feet high, was built 
in 1913 and has a capacity of about 
1,000,000 bus. Repairs are under way. 

L. F. Kier. 





REORGANIZATION PLANS ABANDONED 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Administration 
leaders have abandoned hope of making 
effective the proposed reorganization of 
the federal government departments by 
legislation during the present short ses- 
sion of Congress. There are many dif- 
ficulties attached to the proposed re- 
arrangement of the federal machinery, 
not least of which is the strong opposi- 
tion to change always found where mat- 
ters of patronage and the expenditure 
of public money are involved. For that 
reason the details of the proposed re- 
organization are being guarded until 
such time as the President is prepared 
to submit them to Congress in final 
shape. 

It was stated at the White House that 
while there were many disagreements be- 
tween executive officers as to the changes, 
that there was no bitterness or friction. 
Before any plan is submitted to Con- 
gress, it was intimated that the differ- 
ences among department heads would 
be composed, so that Congress would re- 
ceive a programme of reorganization 
which had behind it the solid indorse- 
ment of the executive department of the 
government, 

Joun Maprrnan. 
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Congressional Committees Busy with Hear- 
ings on Proposals for Aid of Farmers 
‘— Ship Subsidy Jockeying 


Wasnincton, D. C.—The maneuver- 
ing for position to determine whether 
the administration ship subsidy measure 
or farm credits legislation shall have 
right of way still goes on. While the 
Senate proceeds in a desultory way to 
discuss the ship subsidy, the committees 
are busy with hearings on the several 
rural credits measures, with a likelihood 
that the bill providing some adaptation 
of the Federal Reserve System to the 
farm credit needs will be reported in- 
stead of the more drastic proposal from 
Senator Norris, of Nebraska, which 
would set up a great governmental buy- 
ing and selling agency to market prod- 
ucts of the farm. 

There is little doubt that the adminis- 
tration is lending a sympathetic ear to 
the demand of western farmers for more 
flexible and extensive credit facilities. 
At the same time, it is adhering to its 
principle that there should be less gov- 
ernment in business. This means, of 
course, that administration leaders would 
much prefer to work out some helpful 
adaptation of the present banking struc- 
ture to meet the farmer’s need than to 
create another agency. 

One of the principal political hurdles 
that the Republican party must either 
top or demolish is the widespread con- 
viction in the farm community that the 
policy of deflation effected through rais- 
ing the federal reserve discount rates 
was principally at fault for the break 
in the values of farm commodities last 
year and this. While the farmers in 
great numbers blame former Secretary 
of the Treasury David F. Houston for 
the inauguration of this deflation policy, 
they blame the present administration 
for its continuance. 

The fact that findings of the con- 
gressional commission of agricultural in- 
quiry, which included some members of 
the farm bloc, did not bear out many 
of the allegations made by farm leaders 
about the practical workings of the de- 
flation programme does not seem to mat- 
ter much, The farmer has got it into his 
head that the deflation programme ruined 
him, and the Harding administration 
must deal with this fixed idea in some 
fashion before the next elections. 


JoHN MarriInan. 





NEW RECORD FOR EXPORTS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—A new record for 
American exports has been established. 
Returns from customs districts all over 
the country indicate that the American 
export business in the aggregate amount- 
ed to $383,000,000 during November. 
This is about $90,000,000 more than the 
value of shipments during November, 
1921, and $12,000,000 greater than the 
figures for October, which were the most 
favorable for any previous month this 
year. Comparing November, 1922, with 
the same period in 1913, an increase of 
more than $138,000,000 is shown. 

Joun Marrinan. 





OPENING BRANCH AT BUFFALO 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co. and the A. S. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works announce 
the opening of a branch office at 718 
Ellicott Square Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
This new office is equipped to render full 
service to those interested in air, gas and 
ammonia compressors, vacuum pumps, 
turbo blowers and compressors, condens- 
ers, oil and gas engines, pneumatic tools, 
rock drills, centrifugal and direct acting 
pumps, and other of the numerous prod- 
ucts manufactured by these companies. 





VERSATILE IN POLITICS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Joseph B. East- 
man, of Massachusetts, who was con- 
firmed on Dec. 23 as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
seven years, enjoys a record in politics 
that is not without its significance in 
any appraisal of the two great political 
parties these days. 

Seven years ago Mr. Eastman was ap- 
pointed to the Commission by President 
Wilson as a Republican, after the habit 
of the former president of naming pro- 
gressive Republicans to bipartisan com- 
missions. law provides that not 


more than six members out of the 11 





shall be members of either of the two po- 
litical parties. 

There are already six avowed Republi- 
cans on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. So now President Harding has 
reappointed Mr. Eastman as a Democrat, 
and as far as any of the Republican 
members of Congress from Massachu- 
setts are concerned he is a Democrat. 
The Bay State members have always re- 
garded the progressive Republicans ap- 
pointed by President Wilson to office as 
the best Democrats obtainable. 

So Mr. Eastman among Democrats 
is a Republican; and among Republi- 
cans he is a Democrat. Politically speak- 
ing, he is the most versatile gentleman 
who has appeared in politics, if there 
is such a thing any more, in many years. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


WORLD WHEAT SURPLUS 


Estimates by International Institute and Sir 
James Wilson Show Adequate Margin 
to Cover Increased Imports 


In a recent publication of the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture the ex- 
portable surplus of wheat in the princi- 
pal exporting countries of the world as 
of Aug. 1 and including estimates of the 
new crops of Argentina and Australia is 
950,000,000 bus. This is slightly higher 
than the estimate of 936,000,000 bus 
made by Sir James Wilson. The im- 
port requirements, based upon the as- 
sumption that the amount of wheat con- 
sumed ed sed will equal that of last 
as estimated by the International Insti- 
tute, are 923,000,000 bus. It is stated, 
however, that the actual imports may be 
considerably below this amount because 
of economic conditions or legislative re- 
strictions. The import requirements as 
estimated by Sir James Wilson amount 
to 736,000,000 bus. 

The total amount of wheat available 
for all purposes during the year 1921-22 
in Argentina, according to latest revised 
estimates, was 210,035,000 bus. The ex- 
portable surplus, Sept. 10, 1922, was 22,- 
605,000 bus. This estimate is somewhat 
below the estimate of the stocks on 
hand Dec. 31, 1921, which was 29,395,- 
000 bus. 

In 1921 the United States exported 
356,000,000 bus wheat (including flour), 
which was 48,000,000 bus more than in 
1920 and three and a half times as much 
as the pre-war average. Canadian ex- 
ports in 1921 were 180,000,000 bus, or 
twice as much as for the period 1909-13. 
It should be noted, however, that this 
was about half the amount exported 
from the United States. Exports from 
Australia increased from a pre-war av- 
erage of 50,000,000 bus to 116,000,000 
bus in 1921. The United Kingdom im- 
ported 185,000,000 bus in 1921, compared 
with 234,000,000 in 1920 and 219,000,000 
during 1909-13. Belgium, Germany and 
the Netherlands likewise show a decrease 
in imports. In 1921 France imported 
less than half the amount received in 
1920, but slightly more than the pre-war 
average. Imports into Italy, Spain and 
Japan were from two to four times as 
great in 1921 as during 1909-13. 

The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture estimates the exportable surplus 
of wheat in the principal exporting coun- 
tries of the world as of Aug. 1 to be 
736,000,000 bus, distributed as follows: 
Canada, 312,000,000; United States, 305,- 
000,000; British India, 37,000,000; Argen- 
tina 20,000,000; Australia, 33,000,000; 
other countries, 29,000,000. 

The exportable surplus of the new crop 
of Argentina is estimated to be 147,- 
000,000 bus and that of Australia 66,- 
000,000. The total supply available would 
then be 949,000,000 bus. 

The decrease in production of import- 
ing countries this year, compared with 
1921, is estimated to be 230,000,000 bus. 
During the year ending July 1, 1922, the 
total imports of these countries amount- 
ed to 693,000,000 bus. Assuming the 
consumption this season to be equal to 
that of last, it will be necessary for the 
importing countries to increase their im- 
ports in proportion to the decrease in 
production, or from 693,000,000 bus to 
923,000,000. It is quite likely that the 
import requirements may be consider- 
ably below this figure because of legis- 
lative measures such as have been put 
into effect in France, and because of 
economic conditions in other countries. 
However, with an exportable surplus of 
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949,000,000 bus and an imports require- 
ment of 923,000,000, it seems that the 
surplus will be quite sufficient to supply 
the demand and leave a good balance at 
the beginning of the next season. 

The following tables show the esti- 
mates of the world wheat surplus and 
requirements in 1921-22 and 1922-23, and 
also the estimated surplus of wheat in 
the principal exporting countries in 1922, 
as determined by Sir James Wilson and 
by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, in bushels (000,000’s omitted) : 


WORLD WHEAT ESTIMATES 
7—1921-22——, ——1922-23—, 
I 


nsti- Insti- 
Wilson tute Wilson tute 
World production. 2,967 3,031 2,932 


3,178 
Carry-over ....... 120 84 120 125 
Exportable surplus 640 726 936 950 
Imports and import : 

requirements ... 648 693 7s 923 


1922 WHEAT SURPLUS 





COOGEE So cwceasveceien tse 2 

United States ............+.5. 256 305 

British India .............. 96 37 

APHOMEIMG ne ci he see eccace 184 157 

AMSATGIU 60 0.0.66 ocideseecese 104 « 99 

Other countries .........++. 8 29 
Total available for export 920 949 





INSURANCE COMPANY LOSES CASE 

NasHviLte, Tenn.—The supreme court 
of Tennessee has decided the case of 
Mrs. Lillie Hughes, of Bledsoe County, 
against the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., involving a $4,000 policy on 
a milling plant burned, in favor of plain- 
tiff. The company resisted payment on 
the ground that plaintiff had not re- 
vealed in her application for the policy 
that the plant was incumbered with a 
$1,500 mortgage. 

The court held that the mortgage did 
not render untrue the statement in the 
policy that Mrs. Hughes owned the prop- 
erty in fee simple, it being held that a 
fee simple estate can be incumbered 
without changing the character of the 
estate. A decree was entered for Mrs. 
Hughes for the value of the policy. 

Joun Lerrer. 





World’s Wheat Crop, 1922 
Estimated wheat crop of 1922, and of 
1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, for all 
important wheat growing countries for which 
official estimates are available, compared 
with the revised estimates for 1921 and 1920 
(or 1920-21 and 1919-20), in bushels (000’s 


omitted): 
1922 1921 . 1920 
United States .... 856,211 814,905 833,027 
Canada .........- 391,425 300,858 263,189 
Mexico .......... 5,190 6,089 14,951 
Argentina ....,.. 180,641 169,766 214,143 
Uruguay ......... 12,126 71,76 5,948 
GND hg ocin.c 0 0'9 06 22,179 23,190 19,916 
England and 
Wales ‘.cccisvce 61,192 69,776 53,352 
5 





See 977 78 38 

Jugo-Siavia ...... 48,250 61,809 43,011 
Roumania ....... 87,820 77,119 62,571 
Sweden .......... 8,217 12,566 10,545 
Denmark ........ 8,466 11,145 7,890 
France .....+++.+ 255,000 323,467. 236,929 
NOPWGyY .o.icsice 548 97 999 
, ree 10,200 14,495 10,275 
Bulgaria ......... 27,925 31,893 29,998 
WOME pee sa ccesoge 163,629 194,071 141,337 
Netherlands ..... 5,210 8,686 5,766 
Finland .......... 297 276 272 
British India .... 366,539 265,173 377,888 
Australia ........ 2,282 143,965 45,976 
JARED adv sc coccs 26,495 26,921 30,026 
New Zealand .... 10,627 6,872 4,560 
AIMSTIA occcsesscs 17,269 33,764 8,562 
South Africa ..... 8,688 8,113 5,488 
TUR wcccccccccse 3,307 10,623 4,042 
Morocco ....-...% 9,553 17,466 21,999 





Totals, 35 coun- 
CRIED cc occsee 3,052,879 3,024,472 2,782,335 
Estimates of the 1922 wheat crops, and 
those of 1921-22 in the southern hemisphere, 
from which official reports have not been 
received, based on unofficial estimates or 
reports of crop condition, compared with the 
estimates for the two preceding crop years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1922 1921 1920 

Brasil ....vedcos. 5,000 4,991 3,000 
POOW accrcceccecce 2,500 2,645 2,627 
Esthonia ....... ° 350 427 274 
Luxemburg ...... 450 661 449 
Portugal ......... 7,000 8,613 7,140 
ee PT ee 300,000 275,000 400,000 
Scotland and Ire- 

Tamd ....cccsece 3,750 4,019 3,482 
Asiatic Turkey ... 12,000 15,000 15,000 
Manchuria ....... 35,000 25,000 25,000 
CHIRD wccccsoacces 175,000 150,000 200,000 
WOME seveorvsese 12,000 14,000 14,000 
Cyprus 2,000 2,000 3,000 
Korea 7,000 6,500 6,500 
Formosa 150 150 150 

gypt ...... 30,000 37,012 $1,711 
Canary Islands 1,000 70 1,255 

Totals, 16 coun- 

tri Prrrere 593,500 646,723 713,588 


es 
Totals, 51 coun- 
tries .....+..-.3,646,379 3,571,195 3,495,923 
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EXPLOSION WRECKS MILL 


Twenty Employees Injured When Dust Ex- 
plodes in Schreiber Feed Plant at 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Twenty men were danger- 
ously injured, some probably fatally, 
when a dust explosion wrecked the five- 
story feed mill and elevator of the 
Schreiber Feed Mfg. & Cereal Co. in 
the west bottoms district here this after- 
noon. The wrecked building was imme- 
diately enveloped in flames, greatly hin- 
dering the rescue work of firemen. 

There was no chance for any one to 
escape from the building. One employee, 
standing on the main loading dock when 
the explosion occurred, was thrown 35 
feet and catapulted against the door of 
a box car, receiving internal injuries. 

Others in the plant, including Fred 
Lindermeyer, head miller, suffered se- 
vere burns. One man was still missing 
at 2:30 p.m., and it is believed he lost 
his life in the flames. 

The mill and elevator were completely 
destroyed, the loss being placed at $125,- 
000 by C. T. Schreiber, local manager, 
who said it was largely covered by in- 
surance. 

Firemen fought the blaze from the 
windows and roof of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Co. across the street, and other 
buildings near by, several of which were 
threatened by the flames. 

Articles of incorporation were recent- 
ly filed with the secretary of state for 
the company, giving the capital as $200,- 
000. Several Schreiber retail stores are 
maintained in Greater Kansas City. 


Harvey E. Yanrtis. 








Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of flour and wheat from Canada 
during the months of September, October and 
November, 1922 and 1921, via United States 
and Canadian seaboard ports, as reported by 

the Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 
1922 1921 
United States 6,397,231 6,001,737 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports 


69,756,276 32,285,778 


Via Canadian ports... 12,409,274 7,462,027 
Other countries— 

.. Bae 2 . Pere 3,291,184 9,774,018 

Via Canadian ports... 10,288,561 2,006,394 








DOORS wcccdccvepeses 102,142,526 57,529,954 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1922 1921 
United States ......... 188,087 147,614 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 263,374 412,939 
Via Canadian ports... 1,001,016 797,184 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 509,254 190,363 
Via Canadian ports... 805,342 327,983 
WOCRIS co ccccvcccccece 2,767,073 1,876,083 
TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
1922 1921 
United States ......... 7,243,622 6,666,000 


United Kingdom— 
Vie U. GB. porte ..... 
Via Canadian ports... 
Other countries— 
Via U. S. ports ...... 
Via Canadian ports... 


secceeseceecee 114,594,354 65,972,327 


70,941,459 34,144,003 
16,913,846 11,049,355 


5,582,827 10,630,652 
13,912,600 3,482,317 





Totals 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur during September, 
October and November, 1922 and 1921, in 





bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1922 1921 
WOE oc ec cv cccececs 158,952,412 114,502,256 
SE cb > 0 SURE Saab en 10,081,831 10,760,185 
SNEED co cesnedgetsess 8,674,624 4,975,614 
pT eee 1,555,564 966,236 
MD. wehone.is Sakes cops 6,954,116 2,038,290 
A ee ee er 17,316 401,392 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1922 1921 

WMO. <icab't vbepetasd 148,511,067 99,208,486 
5,303,114 11,545,168 
6,486,621 4,583,101 
1,252,598 1,976,024 
6,355,729 2,082,028 
5,523,503 682,358 
2,594,874 483,236 
BNE, “8 oc oScnpaseae 843,047 73,312 
45,902 .useee 
5,000 1,089 
15,747 285,511 








Western Canada—Wheat Yield per Acre 

Wheat yield, bushels per acre, in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, as esti- 
mated by the Northwest Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation: 


BR 18.2 1088052. 6 scenes 27.8 
+S > See 14.4 1916.........06. 12.7 
1930... ...cceeee 16.2 1918............ 17.0 
1919... 2c cevesee 10.6 1913............ 18.6 
| | ers pS Bap |) } 18.2 
bY ers 14.9 1910............ 12.9 
1916. ......6-00. 16.1 1909............ 17.8 
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The flour market was extremely dull 
the past week, and sales fell below even 
the average for Christmas time. As 
usual, dullness brings in its train fierce 
competition and price cutting. poe | 
in this respect is simply repeating itself. 
While the nominal asking price for top 
family patents is $7.10@7.55 bbl in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis, it is reported 
on good authority that some spring 
wheat mills last week sold this grade at 
as low as $6.25, delivered at a 13c rate 
point from Minneapolis. Southwestern 
patents were quoted in the same town at 
$6.85, while other spring wheat mills 
were asking $7.40, and considered they 
were then close to cost. 

The trade is not ordering out flour 
against old contracts as freely as mills 
would like. They claim to have more 
than enough flour on hand for current 
requirements, and are carrying as much 
as they care to at stock taking time. 
An improvement in buying, however, is 
looked for before Jan. 15. 

Top family patents are quoted nomi- 
nally at $7.10@7.55 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $6.90@7, second patent $6.70@6.85, 
in 98-lb cottons; fancy clear $5.85, first 
clear $5.30@5.50, second clear $3.50@ 
3.90, in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Minneapolis durum mills report very 
light sales of semolinas in the week end- 
ing Dec. 23. Only an occasional maca- 
roni factory displayed interest, and 
these were not willing to pay mills’ 
asking prices. Sales fell below output. 
A little better inquiry is shown from 
abroad in durum clears. A few small 
lots were sold during the week to con- 
tinental buyers. 

Mills quote No. 2 semolina at $5.70@ 
5.75 bbl, durum flour $4.75@4.85, durum 
clears $4.05@4.15, in jutes, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis. 

MILLFEED 

Inquiry for bran and standard mid- 
dlings is below normal, but prices show 
no weakness. Millers declare there is 
enough mixed car buying.going on to 
take care of what is being produced. 
Mills still have on their books unfilled 
contracts for bran for November ship- 
ment. Some of the larger companies 
claim to have enough sold to take care 
of their output until February-March. 
With the light production, an increase in 
buying would undoubtedly bring about 
higher prices. Millers say the prospect 
for increased production is not very 
bright until well along in January. 

Jobbers report a fair demand for 
feed in mixed cars. They are also sell- 
ing a lot of flour middlings to central 
states buyers at present. Inquiry for 
red dog shows some improvement, with 
buyers inquiring for prices for shipment 
strung along during the next six months. 
Fair sales of red dog are also reported 
for prompt and January shipment. 

An encouraging feature in the feed 
market is the improved inquiry from 
Iowa, due presumably to the fact that 
farmers there are getting better prices 
for their corn than for a year or two 
back. 

Mills quote bran and standard mid- 
dlings at $26 ton, flour middlings $29@ 
29.50, red dog $32, and rye middlings 
$24, in 100-lb jute sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Notwithstanding the increased receipts 
of wheat at Minneapolis over the holi- 
days, local milling demand was sufficient 
to absorb all of the cholcer offerings. 


Premiums are about 2c under those of 
a week ago. Outside inquiry is light. 
No. 1 dark northern is quoted at 3@18c 
bu over May, and No. 1 northern at May 
price to 9c over. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 16 were in operation Dec. 27: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Millls Co., A, A South, B, 
Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., B mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of aneme mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 
4 


Dec. 17-23 ....... 561,100 264,185 

Previous week ... 561,100 291,585 51 
BORE BRD © oc:c000's8 546,000 206,140 37 
Two years ago.... 546,000 248,690 46 
Three years ago... 546,000 335,280 61 
Four years ago.... 546,000 235,755 45 
Five years ago.... 546,000 271,270 63 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls for week tivity 


Dec. 17-88 ....... 289,800 148,825 51 
Previous week ... 317,340 195,345 61 
ZOO? GMO. <rccsces 421,890 180,790 42 
Two years ago.... 411,390 152,865 37 
Three years ago... 424,260 183,275 43 
Four years ago.... 345,750 296,490 85 
Five years ago.... 345,150 280,920 81 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 
23, receipts of wheat were as follows in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 1919 











Minneapolis ... 5,442 1,439 1,623 3,900 
Duluth ........ 806 448 553 119 
Totals ....... 6,248 1,887 2,176 4,019 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec, 23, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : ; 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 64,274 560,592 52,942 57,797 
Duluth ..... .- 39,134 32,997 28,902 9,750 
Totals ..... 103,408 83,589 81,844 67,547 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Dec. 23, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 

1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 5,592 8,095 8,374 8,215 
Duluth ........ 2,027 1,750 1,058 2,556 
Totals ....... 7,619 9,845 9,432 10,771 


LINSEED OIL MEAL STRONG 


Linseed oil meal is firm at $52@583 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. While de- 
mand is. comparatively light, it is more 
than sufficient to absorb current offer- 
ings. The linseed mills are handicapped 
in operating by light receipts of flaxseed, 
and are far behind on deliveries. Re- 
sellers are about the only ones who have 
oil meal to offer for prompt shipment, 
and it is understood that their holdings 
are about exhausted. Indications from 
the East are that linseed mills there are 
in practically the same condition as are 
western mills. Dealers say there is lit- 
tle possibility of a reduction in meal 
prices for some time. 

FEDERAL SYSTEM OF BAKERIES 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Federal System of Bakeries 
of the Northwest, Dec. 15, a dividend of 
$1 ad share on the common stock was 
declared, 50c per share payable at once 
and 50c on Feb. 1 next. 

The company announces the o g 
of a new unit in Minneapolis, r at 


Fargo, N. D., and one at Fergus Falls, 
Minn. Also that a building is to be 
erected at Cloquet, Minn., and that it 
expects to have a shop operating there 
about April 1, 1923. 


ACQUIRES PROPERTY AT DULUTH 


The Russell-Miller Milling Co. of 
Minneapolis, looking toward an exten- 
sion of its milling interests, has pur- 
chased a site at Duluth, on which it 
will probably build a 1,000,000-bu eleva- 
tor next year. The site is 227x1,800 feet, 
with excellent trackage facilities. Plans 
for building are still indefinite. This 
company last year bought a large eleva- 
tor and warehouse at Buffalo, and the 
two properties can be used to good ad- 
vantage in case the company should de- 
cide at some future date to build a mill 
at Buffalo. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Harold R. Ward, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
left last week for Florida. 

Some interior mills are still complain- 
ing of car shortage, and that their opera- 
tions are necessarily curtailed on this 
account. 

J. T. McGlynn, who operates a bak- 
ery at 408 Marquette Avenue, Minne- 
apolis, has opened another shop at Lake 
Street and Hennepin Avenue. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.635%; 
three-day, $4.63, ; 60-day, $4.621,,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.65. 

G. L. Hutchison, of the Stoltz Flour 
& Feed Co., Mason City, Iowa, is visit- 
ing feed shippers in Minneapolis this 
week. 

A daily press dispatch from Winona, 
Minn., announces the burning of the flour 
and feed mill at West Prairie, Wis., with 
a loss estimated at about $7,000; not 
insured. 

C. E. Mounts, who recently sold his 
bakery at Creston, Iowa, is now repre- 
senting a northwestern mill in eastern 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at 
Trenton, N. J. 

All the Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, and North and South Dakota 
salesmen of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. are in Minneapolis for their usual 
holiday business conference. 

The Mills of Albert Lea Co., Minne- 
apolis, has engaged C. E. Price to rep- 
resent it in Ohio. Mr. Price was for- 
merly representative for the King Midas 
Milling Co. in the same territory. 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., 
and the Duluth-Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, Minn., are both sending out to 
their friends in the trade convenient 
vest pocket diary memorandum books. 

The Minneapolis Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which J. T. McGlynn is sec- 
retary, has leased permanent meeting 
quarters at 17 South Seventh Street. 
The association held its regular Christ- 
mas party the evening of Dec. 14. 

The hearing on the temporary order 
restraining the North Dakota Railroad 
Commission from enforcing the recently 
initiated state grain grading law may be 
held at St. Louis the latter part of Jan- 
uary, instead of at Fargo on Jan. 5, as 
originally announced. 

The annual convention of the Tri- 
State Grain Growers’ Association, made 
up of farmers of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, will be held at Fargo, 
N. D., Jan. 16-19. Special rates of one 
and one half fare have been granted by 
the railroads for the meeting. 


Howard Kellogg, vice president and 
general manager Spencer Kellogg 
Sons, Ltd. Buffalo, has acquired a 
membership in the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. Another linseed man, 
Harris G. Nelson, manager of the Red 
Wing (Minn.) Linseed Co., has also pur- 
chased a membership. 


Two of the largest Minneapolis bak- 
ing companies are umm 2 improvements 
to their plants that will largely increase 
their capacity. The Regan Bros. Co. 
is installing three Duhrkop ovens, and 
the Occident Baking Co. two 70-ft gas 
fired travelling ovens. The work on 
both plants is well under way. 

The brick work on the new factory 
of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Min- 
neapolis, is nearly finished, and installa- 
tion of equipment will probably begin 
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within 30 days. The building is 207x104, 
four stories, of heavy re-enforced con- 
crete construction and represents an ex- 
penditure of approximately $300,000. V. 
C. Douglas is local representative. 

Based on the close today (Dec. 27), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.10 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.08; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.12, No. 1 northern $1.10; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.08, No. 1 northern $1.06; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 95c, No. 1 north- 
ern 93c. 


The Minneapolis unit of the American 
Society of Milling and Baking Technol- 
ogy will give a reception the evening of 
Jan. 1 to the chemists arriving on that 
date to take part in the University of 
Minnesota’s short course, which opens 
Jan. 2. Professor C. H. Bailey, presi- 
dent, and C. G. Ferrari, secretary, are 
making arrangements for the reception. 
A full class of 24 chemists will take the 
short course. 


PILLSBURY CONTRACT LET 


Minneapolis Firm Secures Order for Rolls, 
Reels and Purifiers for New Mill 
at Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, on Dec. 21 awarded a contract 
to the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., of Minne- 
apolis, for a portion of the equipment 
for the company’s new 8,000-bb] mill at 
Buffalo, N. Y., which is now under con- 
struction. The Strong-Scott people are 
making the plans for the new mill, and 
are still working on the specifications. 
The present contract calls for 96 stands 
of rolls, 98 reels and 58 purifiers. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Minneapolis, is 
to be general manager of the new mill 
on its completion. 











United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 


——Wheat——_ -———_Rye——— 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1922.... 61,230 856 14 6,210 95 15 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 62,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914.... 53,641 891 17 2,641 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911....- 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,806 735 16 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 6552 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 522 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898 44,055 675 15 1,643 26 16 
1897 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 


1886.... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 

1876-85* 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 

1866-75*. 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 
*Average crop per year for the period. 





Western Canada—Grain Crops 


Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association esti- 
mates of total grain crops in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Filaxs’d 


1922...... 384,144 308,311 54,342 4,995 
1921...... 251,655 314,409 42,330 4,981 
1920...... 230,260 318,449 39,949 6,943 
1919...... 160,761 242,575 37,145 7,000 
1918...... 159,918 211,885 36,177 5,200 
1917...... 205,620 217,377 32,480 5,520 
1916...... 160,015 282,987 42,530 6,430 
1916...... 307,230 389,000 39,202 2,260 
1914...... 140,031 162,460 22,690 4,000 
1918...... 181,900 224,270 34,000 14,093 
1912...... 176,860 220,327 31,449 22,000 
1911...... 177,100 190,000 33,000 8,000 
1910...... 113,250 128,600 19,400 3,500 
1909...... 119,750 156,800 30,240 3,800 


90,200 20,860 2,500 
81,400 16,800 1,900 
75,725 17,000 1,100 





67,165 13,660 475 
44,600 10,500 530 
40,500 11,300 ~ 600 
38,000 10,080 500 
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This week was a repetition of other 
recent weeks, so far as flour business 
with southwestern mills was concerned. 
New bookings, in most instances, were 
comparatively inconsequential, although 
one Kansas City mill reported sales of 
considerably more than capacity for the 
week. Most plants, however, were not 
on a full-time schedule, and sales fell 
far short of the output. 

Shipping directions were perhaps the 
slowest of the season. Despite the fact 
that most of the flour ordered out this 
week would not arrive at destination un- 
til after the first of the year, buyers 
ignored inquiries as to the disposal of 
past bookings. ‘The result was a further 
reduction in mills’ running time. 

Prices are generally unchanged from 
a week ago. The slight advance in 
cash wheat during the week was more 
than offset by the advance in millfeed, 
and several mills quoted straights and 
95 per cent flour somewhat lower than 
last week. Local mills attribute the in- 
ertia which has characterized the flour 
trade the past three weeks to the ac- 
tions of the wheat market almost as 
much as to the usual lull preceding the 
taking of inventories. In spite of its 
continued strength, customers do not in- 
dicate a belief in the market, according 
to local millers. 

The bulk of the buying that occurred 
was not limited to any one class, but 
was distributed rather evenly between 
jobbers, bakers and the mixed car trade. 
Individual orders were small. Little in- 
quiry was reported for clears, either 
from domestic sources or from exporters. 
Such a scarcity existed in offerings, how- 
ever, that the market for this grade of 
flour was firm, the quotations of several 
mills showing an advance over the pre- 
vious week. Reduced inquiries came 
from abroad, and complete lack of in- 
terest was shown at current prices. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6.35@6.90; 95 per cent, 
$6@6.30; straight, $5.75@6.30; first clear, 
$4.55@5.10; second clear, $4@4.40; low 
grade, $3.50@4. 


MILLFEED 


Heavy buying at the advance in prices 
last week rather satisfied the demand 
temporarily, and the market the current 
week was much less brisk for both bran 
and shorts. However, the buying also 
had the effect of eens the already in- 
sufficient offerings, and prices made 
slight gains, reaching the high levels of 
the season. Production of mills was 
again curtailed, and the mixed car trade 
constituted a large part of the sluggish 
flour business. These facts tended to 
give strength to the market. Sales for 
January and February shipment were 
made at the spot prices, but most mills 
were hesitant to offer feed for deferred 
delivery because of the uncertainty of 
production the next few months. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $25; brown shorts, $25@26; gray 
shorts, $27.50@28. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

Dec. 17-28 ....... 132,900 87,200 64 
Previous week ... 132,900 94,737 71 
Year ago ........ 105,900 72,000 68 
Two years ago... 103,800 57,600 55 
Five-year average ..........F..ee08 66 
Ten-year average ...........6eee008 69 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
Dec. 17-23 ....... 507,030 292,832 57 
Previous week ... 507,030 342,772 67 
Year G80 .ccccece 492,330 263,350 53 
Two years ago.... 447,870 197,954 43 

Five-year Average ...--.esececeeees 63.8 
Ten-year AVETABE ....-seeeececceece 63 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 26,813 bbls this week and 18,793 
last week. 

Of the mills reporting, 9 reported do- 
mestic business good, 27 fair and 28 slow. 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec, 17-23 ......... 64,620 31,901 49 

Previous week ..... 64,620 33,355 51.6 
Year G80 ..cccscece 62,820 27,206 42 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 26,547 67 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Dae. BFE vcvscvvccrsctvess 47,400 42 
Previous week ........+.+++ 35,544 74.9 
WOOP BHO occ cccccvbs - ses 21,331 45 
Pw FOOTE OMS oo ccc cedccsce 12,814 22 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 
Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester via New Orleans 
50%,c, Glasgow via New Orleans 541,,¢, 
January seaboard, via New York 60c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 531,c 
January seaboard, via New York 63c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 481%c December-first half 
January seaboard; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New York 58c; Antwerp, via 
New York 58c; Hamburg via New Or- 
leans 4714c, via New York 58c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 5814c, via New 
York 52%,c; Copenhagen, via New Or- 
leans 5844c, via New York 52c. 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO, 


Effective Jan. 1, the style of the Mor- 
row Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., will be 
changed to the Morrow-Kidder Milling 
Co. Edward W. Kidder, whose name 
now becomes a part of the corporate 
style, became identified with the com- 
pany last year, and is its vice president 
and sales manager. Prior to his connec- 
tion with the concern he was associated 
with his father, R. E. Kidder, in the 
management of the R. E. Kidder Flour 
Mills, Kansas City. 


RATE HEARING TO KANSAS CITY 


Hearing on the application of several 
midwestern states for a 10 per cent re- 
duction in railroad rates on grain, grain 
products and hay, which was started last 
week in Washington, was set over to 
Feb. 13, when testimony will be resumed 
at the Coates House, Kansas City. The 
Washington hearing was not largely at- 
tended, even by chairmen of the various 
state commissions, according to W. R. 
Scott, transportation commissioner of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, who 
was present at the meetings. The small 
attendance was attributed mainly to the 
fact that the hearing was in Washington, 
rather than in the Middle West, where 
the action was brought. 

Testimony of the states was completed 
at last week’s hearing. The railroads, 
however, said that they had not been 
given enough time in which to prepare 


their arguments. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted their request, 
and set the date for the hearing in Kan- 
sas City. As the states had closed their 
case, they will not be allowed to enter 
further testimony. 

“From a political standpoint, chances 
for the reduction are good,” Mr. Scott 
said on his return to Kansas City. “Poli- 
ticians generally are in favor of the ap- 
plication of lower rates, and their influ- 
ence may be felt by the Commission.” 


BOARD OF TRADE NOMINEES 


A committee this week announced the 
nominees for offices in the annual elec- 
tion of the Kansas City Board of Trade, 
to be held Jan. 2. Harry J. Smith, 
president Federal Grain Co., will be un- 
opposed in the voting for president. 
Oliver Denton, of the Denton-Kuhn 
Grain Co., was also nominated for the 
office, but later withdrew from the race. 
Mr. Smith is the present first vice presi- 
dent. James N. Russell is the outgoing 
president. 

Allen Logan, Logan Bros. Grain Co., 
who served as second vice president this 
year, will graduate, under the rules, to 
the first vice presidency. 

Following is a complete list of the 
other nominees: ° 

Second vice president: H. C. Gamage 
and W. B. Lathrop. 

Directors (six to be elected): A. L. 
Ernst, F. B. Godfrey, W. C. Goffe, C. M. 
Hardenbergh, Glen F. Dilts, W. G. Hoo- 
ver, B. M. Huffine, J. J. Kraettli, F. W. 
Lake, G. A. Moore, J. A. Theis and 
Paul Uhlmann. 

Arbitrators (five to be elected): J. F. 
Geisel, E. M. Jolley, F. T. Kane, E. L. 
Love, W. H. Marshall, H. E. Merrill, 
E. E. Roahen, Graham Robinson and 
E. C. Merservey, Jr. 

EXTEND EMERGENCY RATES ON FEED 

The half rate from this territory to 
New Mexico stations on all feeds, pub- 
lished to expire Jan. 1, has been extended 
to Feb. 28 by the Santa Fe Railroad. 
The action was due to the difficulty in 
obtaining box cars this month for stock 
feed to New Mexico points, and to the 
difficulty feeders have in anticipating re- 
quirements through the winter months, 
when feed is most needed. Other roads 
also granted the reduction, but no tariffs 
extending the time have been received 
from them. 

NOTES 

C. B. Spaulding, president New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, was in Kansas City 
part of this week. 

J. L. Koster, European sales manager 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, who 
has been calling on foreign connections 
of his company for the past several 
weeks, is spending the Christmas holi- 
days with his parents in Amsterdam. 
He will return to America early in 
January. 

The Gooch Food Products Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Gooch Milling & Elevator 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., is planning to install 
complete flour blending and handling 
equipment in its plant at Lincoln. The 
contract for the necessary equipment has 
been placed with the Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co., through its southwestern office. 

The 300-bbl mill of the Kingfisher 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., which 
burned early this month, will be replaced 
by a 400-bb] plant. Work on the new 
building will start at once, and it will be 
completed in the spring. The contract 
for equipping the mill was awarded to 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co., through its 
southwestern office. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., president General 
Commission Co., left Dec. 21 for a com- 
bined business and pleasure trip to Cali- 
fornia. He will be gone several weeks. 
Mrs. Fontaine accompanied him. C. L. 
Fontaine, Sr., vice president General 
Commission Co., attended a rate hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in Washington, this week. 

A newspaper report states that the 
Union Pacific Railroad has put into ef- 
fect a reduction of 1314c per 100 lbs on 
carloads of flour destined to California 
and north Pacific terminals, from Kansas 
City. A reduction has also been made 
on several grains and cereals. The rate 
change was made originally last fall, to 
be effective Dec. 1, and was participated 
in by all western roads. 


An agricultural conference has been 
called for Topeka, Kansas, Jan. 10, by 
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the state board of agriculture, to consid- 
er plans for improving the farm situa- 
tion through closer co-operation. J. C. 
Mohler, secretary of the board, issued 
the call for the conference this week. 
The invitations went to railroad officials, 
bankers, millers, grain dealers, farmers 
and representatives of farm organiza- 
tions. 

The Russell (Kansas) Milling Co. is 
increasing the capacity of its plant from 
500 to 750 bbls, the additional capacity to 
be in readiness for the next crop. A 
contract for new equipment was let to 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., through the 
southwestern office. Present plans call 
for the erection of a concrete tempering 
house, in which the cleaning plant will 
be placed. The older buildings will be 
used for the mill proper. 

Royale La Chance O’Connor, self- 
styled war hero and expert Canadian 
hockey player, pleaded guilty to a 
charge of forging a $300 check on the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., and was sen- 
tenced to three years in the penitentiary. 
O'Connor was employed by the flour 
mills company as a bookkeeper. He_was 
accused of depositing the check in a 
bank to his own account and destroying 
the canceled check when it was returned 
to the company. 

H. C. Malsness, southwestern represen- 
tative Sprout, Waldron & Co., has 
closed a contract for a three-unit mill 
for the Hayes Grain & Commission Co., 
Little Rock, Ark. The new plant will 
have a capacity of 66,000 lbs of molasses 
and dry feeds per hour, 5,000 lbs of 
chicken feed per hour, 300 bbls of table 
meal and 300 bbls of grits per day. The 
mill will be housed in concrete, daylight 
type buildings, and will be driven by 
nine electric motors. A 75,000-bu eleva- 
tor will be built. The company operates 
five other plants. 


SALINA 


Operations of Salina mills were cur- 
tailed somewhat during the week of Dec. 
17-23. New business was quiet, and ship- 
ping directions proved difficult to get. 
There was a fair demand for feed, with 
prices somewhat higher. Local mills 
noted little export inquiry. 

The price of wheat at country stations 
remained at $1, the latter part of the 
week ranging $1.02@1.07. 

Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.20@6.50; 95 per 
cent, $5.90@6.20; 100 per cent, $5.80@ 
6.05. Bran, $1.2214 per 100 lbs; brown 
shorts, $1.321,; gray shorts, $1.421,; 
white shorts, $1.5744; mill-run, $1.2714. 

Total output of Salina mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with com- 
parisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
| a PUPP Oe E eee 31,296 67 
Previous week ........+.++. 35,410 77 
EAREE POOP oc ccccctieccecese 37,725 80 


NOTES 

C. E. Shepherd and John Hughes, as- 
sistant sales manager and grain buyer, 
respectively, for the Weber Flour Mills 
Corporation, spent their Christmas holi- 
days in Kansas City. 

C. S. Chase, sales manager for the H. 
D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Chicago and other large centers, 
where he has been for the past three 
weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Wallace spent the 
Christmas holidays with the latter’s 
parents at Reading. Mr. Wallace is traf- 
fic manager for the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Jones and daughter 
went to Oklahoma City to spend the holi- 
days. From there Mr. Jones, who is 
manager of the Western Star Mill Co., 
planned to go to southern Texas and 
New Orleans on a business trip. 

Visitors to the surrounding country 
report crop prospects excellent for the 
coming year. 

The Western Star mill will not be in 
operation Christmas week. Approximate- 
ly $2,000 worth of improvements are be- 
ing installed, including a new Carter- 
Mayhew disc separator and a new bleach- 
ing system, the counter arc electrifier 
being furnished by the Alsop Process Co., 
St. Louis. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, A. 
E. Heiss for the Western Star Mill Co., 
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December 27, 1922 


and Richard Morgenstern for the H. D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co., have returned from 
a few days’ trip to St. Louis, where they 
represented the local mills in a rate hear- 
ing case. 





COLORADO 


An increase of 20c bbl in flour prices 
has produced a fair amount of new 
bookings, but shipping instructions on old 
contracts are slack, and mills continue 
operating only part time. After the first 
of the year, they expect to receive orders 
freely for flour already on the books, for 
buyers have allowed their stocks to run 
low at inventory time. 

Flour prices, f.0.b., Ohio River: best 
patent, .65@6.75; standard patent, 
$5.90@6; self-rising flour, $6.90@7,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment. 

Bran unchanged. Mills are able to dis- 
pose of their output without difficulty 
for, although the call from outside mar- 
kets is not heavy, local demand continues 
strong. Bran is worth $80 ton, f.0.b., 
Denver, and $32, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
mon points. White bran, 10c per 100 
lbs more. 

NOTES 


J. F. Leahy, of the Clay-Leahy Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has been visiting the 
trade in Denver. 

Albert Cox, southern representative for 
the Crescent Flour Mills, is in Denver 
for the holiday season. 

So far this winter comparatively mild 
weather has been experienced in the 
wheat growing territory of Colorado. 
The moisture received has been sufficient, 
but more would be welcome. Winter 
wheat acreage in the dry land sections is 
considerably reduced on account of finan- 
cial distress among the farmers. Many 
of them were counting on the 1922 crop 
to pull them out of debt, but were dis- 
appointed. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes.—Holiday dullness fea- 
tures the flour trade. Business con- 
tinues within extremely narrow limita- 
tions, and largely on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Some of the big mills are still 
operating full time. All millers say new 
business is hard to get at satisfactory 
prices. Shipping directions are hard to 
obtain. 

There has been a fairly liberal move- 
ment of wheat to this market, and de- 
mand has been sufficient to absorb offer- 
ings at good prices. The mills have been 
picking up dark hard winter samples at 
premiums ranging 2@8c over the ordi- 


nary. : 
A letter from Schuyler, Neb., says: 
“So far as the flour business is concerned, 
there is little change, compared with a 
week ago, except that the car situation 
has materially tightened. All through 
this section of Nebraska absolutely no 
grain cars are available, sand hardly 
enough flour cars are being supplied to 
take care of the business. Country ele- 
vators all around us are apparently full. 
The elevator at Rogers has had to stop 
taking grain. The Union Pacific doesn’t 
give us any encouragement for relief in 
the immediate future. The farm move- 
ment of both wheat and corn has con- 


‘tinued extremely heavy. ' Prices are sat- 


isfactory to farmers and génerally they 
are milling to sell, when they have time 
to deliver. Taking the situation all 
through, the flour trade seems to have a 
little more confidence in this market.” 

Letter from North Bend, Neb: “Weath- 
er conditions here are still unfavorable 
for the growing wheat. Since last week’s 
report we have had no snow, and tem- 

ratures from 30 above to 10 below zero. 

armers all seem bullish on wheat, and 
very little is moving. A good movement 
of corn would be on if cars were avail- 
able, but the car situation seems to be 
as bad as ever. Flour sales are slow, 
but we feel that buyers are holding off 
because this is the season when the flour 
trade cleans up for inventory. Demand 
for millfeed is good locally, and prices 
seem to be strong in all markets, due to 
colder weather and curtailment in pro- 
duction.” 

There is an excellent demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling their 
products in round lots at the following 
poten, f.o.b., Omaha: bran, $24 ton; 

rown shorts, $25.50; gray shorts, $27.50; 
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middlings, $28.50; red dog, $31.50; al- 
falfa meal, choice $28, No. 1 $26.50, No. 
2 $24. January prices on alfalfa meal 
are 50c higher than December; linseed 
meal, $54; cottonseed meal, 48 per cent, 
$52.70; hominy feed, white $29, yellow 
$29. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 17-88 ....cc00% 23,100 15,348 67 
Previous week ..... 23,100 16,642 72 
BORO OBO ceccccece 19,200 10,823 56 
Two years ago..... 24,000 9,300 37 


Leien Leste. 





October Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of October, 1922, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 














Wheat 7-——Bushels——, 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Asores, etc. .... ..... 1,867 1,953 
Beigium ....... 5,119 834,799 197,759 
Denmark ...... ae  weseee” = Sek ene 
Esthonia ...... ae )- been -wedene 
Finland ........ Giee. . weasee§ 8 =—s_ ec oeces 
re 657 2,445,902 66,426 
Germany ...... 165,128 299,906 1,326,902 
Gibraltar ...... 301 897,000 = ccccee 
Se ee eee ee 
Hungary ...... a. < desane  - senaee 
WUE cbcncccene 17,916 3,980,910 86,359 
Li@tvim .coccccce een Cea eee 
Malta, etc. .... 2,133 SB.88F cece 
Netherlands ... 105,884 695,386 2,271,981 
i ere 20,144 eer 
Poland, etc. ... e- evesvs  sseeee 
Dee Geeeed<>) TRBEP cdecee onesee 
Sweden ........ 9,325 34,000 = cccces 
zermen CHGr.).. VE,0CR cocose  cocses 
Ubraime .....:0 _, Be eee eee 
England ....... 55,210 2,921,430 1,525,066 
Scotland ...... 84,506 122,667 282,906 
Ireland ........ 51,360 141,867 197,141 
GRRRES 020 cccce 8,124 4,140,695 38,964,637 
Brit. Honduras. 1,652 12 
Costa Rica ..... 7,347 50 
Guatemala .... 12,725 100 
Honduras ...... 5,133 1,765 
Nicaragua ..... 2,475 1,127 
PORGMR occccce 3,389 933 
Salvador ...... a: <ssbep ~ eseeae 
SE ccasecce 29,160 82,961 27,857 
Blqweliom, G6... sescee  cecece 204 
Newfoundland, 

GER. cccccccce Tae. wesece 1,433 
Bermuda ...... 40 3,724 
Barbados ...... Serer eee ee 
Jamaica ....... 10,825 48 11,431 
Ee, GOR so eaves 604080 1,000 
Other B. W. L. 4,290 2 1,243 
GUBB.. .ceccccccs 92,586 1,917 171,825 
Dominican Rep. - ia 40 
Dutch W. Indies 1,168 ...... 1,355 
Fr. W. Indies.. 12,844  ...... 2,376 
Pee eee 
Virgin Islands.. OO Aor 
Bolivia .......-. SG,50e: ss we ewe 
BOB .ccccccce Me ee ates 
CEES cccccvvess * Sere 
Colombia ...... 2,597 10,400 
Ecuador ....... J ers 
British Guiana. i.) eee Ts 
Dutch Guiana.. SS eee 
French Guiana.. 4) Serre 100 
POPE sosccecsecs 11,766 37,335 
Venezuela ..... ae - cesses 

BRM ceccccece 207,175 150,003 
Chosen ........ > tease 
Java, etc. ..... | CL 
Greece in Asia. , SRE 
Hongkong ..... 100,685 ...... 

STORER vivcccess 19,430 1,413,639 

Kwangtung ... 61,000 ...... 
Palestine, etc... mn: - S6e0pe.. seeses 
Philippine Islds. 68,800  ...... 2 
Russia in Asia. BUS se ewteee) — Se gee 
French Oceania 1,964 DP... eheene 
New Zealand .. Be cvsese euvdss 
Belgian Kongo. ai  esatea * acuada 
SE ee eee eee eee 
Canary Islands. Bae -"  @eatee |, caesce 
BIE. cccccvcce nn | segehee, eeteés 
Algeria, Tunis.. 675 TROBOO © ccccee 
Other Fr. Africa oe. (waisete” weeds 
Liberia ........ Dt) lneeees:  .asente 
Morocco ....... Pa. - #26608... weoues 
Other Port. Af. — s8eese i eeesee 
Spanish Africa. SEP Sasess §  eavere 
Tote «0.2. 1,510,052 18,282,140 10,149,008 
———— Bushels————_,, 
Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium ....... 148,544 3 ...... 568,674 
pee ree GB.286 ce ceee 
France ......... 198,344 ...... 196,981 
Germany ...... 73,499 1,110,990 416,376 
ME baiwincenes “> edecee- 200006 60,000 
Netherlands 166,793 409,201 440,779 
Norway ........ 215,545 260,686 ...... 
England ....... 1,972,946 ...... 899,136 
Scotland ....... 149,289 61,147 129,782 
CEE Hakasees |. aeauns 309,000 191,221 
SD oy 484" ewe tbe: Sheves 1,705 
EE sadvese. ‘os deed 10 3,065 
WE gts k sgavas eee .. peteee 19,050 
GG stacscs: -> Bo edvtbes 1,998 
GEE cov cvccdvee ~— ceseve 1,000 97,124 
Gn nas Gaeeed .-- so eeke-  acendé 10,088 
GOERS: c cccuwe sce GTER .. cedece 737 
SAPOR. 2. 0 cccmene REUR -Wepese | ca bene 
Other countries. it, .. wees 5,454 
Totals ....... 2,939,699 2,197,170 3,042,160 





The wheat production of Austria for 
1922 is reported to be 7,150,000 bus, an 
increase of about 11 per cent over the 
1921 production. Rye production is 
slightly increased, but barley is de- 
creased. 
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One of the most interesting problems 
of 1923 will have to do with the reduction 
of the costs of distribution. Some prog- 
ress has been made in lowering the cost 
of production, but some of the shrewdest 
judges of economic conditions believe 
that the most important problem today 
concerns shortening the expense road be- 
tween producer and consumer. 

Most of the ills for which farmers are 
asking a remedy can be traced back to 
the great economic waste or expense bur- 
den represented by placing farm prod- 
ucts before the actual consuming public. 
Real progress has been made in conduct- 
ing these investigations and while there 
has been great delay in proposing a rem- 
edy, it is evident that the consensus of 
opinion now is that the middleman and 
the enormously expensive machinery 
which he is supposed to manipulate must 
be cut out. 


LOWERING LIVING COSTS 


Unless this is done it is evident that 
the high cost of living will continue. This 
means that the unceasing struggle by 
farmers for cheaper money and more 
credit accommodation will continue also. 
It is obvious that the farmer is up against 
a serious problem, and that there is now 
a strong body of expert opinion which 
believes that the most intelligent aid can 
be advanced by lowering the cost of mar- 
keting and making it easier for the pro- 
ducer to reach the great markets of the 
United States and, indirectly, of Europe. 

It is quite possible that the assistance 
of the War Finance Corporation may be 
extended by Congress another year or so 
in order to make possible the sort of 
help which has been of such magnificent 
service to various classes of producers 
during the last year or two. It is be- 
lieved that such a proposal would find 
more ready support than the organization 
of another great government agency to 
deal with the farmers directly through 
special legislation, or something of the 
same sort. There are many indications 
that the question of cheaper —— 
and a highly organized system of relie 
along these lines will be attempted dur- 
ing 1923. 

PRESERVING THE FEDERAL RESERVE 


Those best able to consider the question 
from an unbiased standpoint believe that 
it would be very foolish to weaken the 
Federal Reserve System by forcing it to 
undertake any scheme of long term 
financing which in the last analysis might 
result in tying up credits and making it 
difficult for affiliated banks to extend as- 
sistance without doing serious violence to 
the principles of sound banking. 

By making six months’ acceptances 
drawn by the growers of staple agricul- 
tural products or by co-operative mar- 
keting associations eligible for purchase 
or rediscount by the Federal Reserve 
banks, the Federal Reserve Board has 
gone about as far as it can go in the 
direction of the longer term credits for 
agriculturists. It is believed that this 
move will be of material advantage to 
co-operative associations in financing the 
orderly marketing of crops. 


HELPING OUT EUROPE 


The move made by business men and 
their organizations to bring about an in- 
vestigation, under American auspices, of 
European conditions, in the effort to com- 
plete a survey of the German situation 
to serve as the basis for a new repara- 
tions treaty appears to have met with 
much support at home and abroad. Such 
a commission headed by Secretary Hoo- 
ver, or some other equally high-standing 
and influential American, might conceiv- 
ably be of great assistance to the whole 
world in so far as conditions would be 
benefited by bringing about a sensible 
solution of the reparations problem, which 


must be solved before any thoroughgoing 
betterment of European conditions can 
be achieved. 

It looks as if this proposal will bear 
fruit, and that it will be of great as- 
sistance in providing at least a basis for 
getting at a sensible mode of action in 
promoting the restoration of normal con- 
ditions abroad. It is evident that this 
move may be credited to American initia- 
tive rather than to the German chan- 
cellor. 

The outlook for improved conditions 
abroad has been helped, to some extent 
at least, by this suggestion, and it is to 
be hoped that far-reaching benefits will 
result from it. 


INVESTMENT BUYING 


There has been excellent buying of 
good securities, especially the seasoned 
dividend paying stocks. With the rela- 
tively low rates prevailing for money, 
both mercantile loans and advances se- 
cured by stock exchange collateral, it is 
natural that a good, strong stock avail- 
able at a price to return the holder 6 
or 634 per cent on the investment looks 
good. The indications are that there will 
be excellent absorption of this character 
for some time, and that 1923 will witness 
further improvement jn investment mar- 
ket conditions. 

The United States is still acting as 
banker for a good portion of the world, 
and there is little doubt that foreign 

vernments - will seek new loans here 
rom time to time in volume restricted 
largely by the conditions of our market. 
There has never been a time when the 
total outstanding investment of Ameri- 
can capital in foreign securities and for- 
eign enterprises has been larger than it 
is today. Besides all this, there have 
been enormous advances in the form of 
private credits by American business men 
in connection with their effort to extend 
their business relations with foreign mar- 
kets and increase their sales to European 
consumers. 

Because of the satisfactory showing 
made by foreign government securities 
floated in the United States during the 
past 12 months, it is probable that the 
public demand for more foreign invest- 
ments will show broader development 
after Jan. 1. Besides the loans to for- 
eign governments, it is probable that the 
American investing public will have nu- 
merous opportunities to make attractive 
purchases of high grade American securi- 
ties at prices which may offer competi- 
tion with new foreign securities. 





GREEK WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 

Greece will have to import about 670,- 
000 tons of wheat (24,500,000 bus) be- 
tween December, 1922, and August, 1923. 
As only 70,000 tons have already been 
imported, there is a market for 600,000 
tons, or 22,000,000 bus. These heavy im- 
port requirements are made necessary 
because of the loss of the Thracian wheat 
crop, which has been taken possession of 
by the Turks; the presence of 400,000 
refugees and the disappearance of the 
“inyisible” private stocks during the pe- 
riod of government monopoly. Ordinar- 
ily, Greece imports some 300,000 tons 
(11,000,000 bus) of wheat and nearly 
$8,000 tons of flour. In 1921, 283,633 
tons of wheat were imported as well as 
18,221 tons wheat flour, 26,092 tons corn, 
19,810 tons barley and 1,756 tons car- 
amelized malt. The estimated production 
of cereals in 1922, is as follows, in thou- 
sands of bushels: wheat, 7,950; rye, 802; 
oats, 2,983; and 19,810 tons barley. 





A recent French decree authorizes the 
use of 10 per cent rye or rice flour as a 
substitute for wheat flour in baking. 
The use of corn flour is not permitted. 
Exportation of 
pended until fu 


e and forage is sus- 
r orders. 
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The flour trade was dull and uninter- 
esting this week. Beyond a fairly steady 
buying of small lots for immediate deliv- 
ery, very little business was transacted 
in this market. Buyers are imbued with 
the holiday spirit, and apparently are 
confining their purchasing to other lines 
than flour. 

Brokers and jobbers report practically 
a total absence of business. Brokers 
also state that they find it rather diffi- 
cult to get shipping directions on old 
orders, and are being asked to carry the 
buyers along until after the first of the 
year, as they want to approach the in- 
ventory season with as light stocks as 
possible. It is becoming more apparent 
that a few large northwestern mills about 
two or three weeks ago sold more flour 
than was generally thought to have been 
the case, and jobbers find the trade well 
supplied. In one case, it is said, a small 
baker contracted for enough to carry 
him for four to five months. They at- 
tribute the extremely dull demand to 
some extent to this buying. Most job- 
bers are well supplied with flour, and 
many of them are trying to resell, but 
with unsatisfactory results. 

Representatives of the larger north- 
western mills are holding their prices 
firm, and report very little interest on 
the part of the trade. Southwestern 
mill representatives find conditions very 
much the same. Mills in that territory 
continue to quote a wide range of prices, 
and very low levels are reached in some 
instances by mills in their anxiety to 
make sales. 

Business is quiet with the local mills, 
and the drop in new business is reflected 
in the output, which decreased 6,000 bbls 
this week. The trade is apne | off and, 
with buyers in the larger markets com- 
plaining of having too much flour on 
hand, there is little chance of very many 
transactions. 

There is no special activity in clears. 
Prices are firm, and a number of mills 
are reported to be sold well ahead. Still 
plenty are available, and there seems 
to be a steady demand from rye bakers, 
who use it in their mixes. No round lots 
are being taken, but there is a steady 
small lot buying. 

Export business is restricted to scat- 
tered small sales of clears to the Levant. 
Otherwise, sales and inquiries are few. 
No actual business resulted from the in- 
quiries on round lots of ve flour last 
week. Local exporters worked on these, 
but report no sales. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.75@7.40 
bbl, standard patent $6.40@7.20, first 
clear $5@5.75, second clear $3:70@4.25; 
hard winter short patent $6.10@6.80, 95 
per cent patent $5.60@6.30, straight $5.30 
@5.80, first clear $4.75@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.30@6.50, straight $5.75 
@6.25, first clear $4.75@5.30. 

This month has been a quiet one for 
dealers in rye flour, and demand this 
week was listless. Stocks are of fair 
size, and the general opinion is that im- 
proved buying will be noticeable during 
January. White is quoted at $4.80@ 
5.25 bbl, medium $4.60@4.80, and dark 
$3.25@3.90. 

Semolinas are in very quiet demand. 
Macaroni manufacturers have sufficient 
to carry them along, and are not dis- 
posed to take on more. No. 2 is quoted 
at $5.75@5.90; No. 3, $5.40@5.65; durum 
flour, $5.20@5.35; clear, $4.40@4.50. 


MILLFEED 


The market is much stronger, and 
some mills and jobbers have raised their 


prices $1@1.50 the past week. The trade 
did not follow the advance very readily, 
and demand has not been very active this 
week. Buying has been of a holiday char- 
acter, although the past two days there 
has been some improvement in the call 
for bran. Mixed feed manufacturers 
apparently are enjoying some improved 
business, as they have been on the look- 
out for bran the past few days. 

All grades are steady to firmer, but 
there is no real demand. Offerings, 
however, are not plentiful, and most 
mills are sold well ahead. Their repre- 
sentatives during the past two to three 
weeks are understood to have sold fair 
quantities of bran and flour middlings, 
and at the present time are confining 
their sales of feed to mixed cars with 
flour. Bran is quoted at $27@29 ton, 
standard middlings $27.50@28.50, flour 
middlings $29@32.50, red dog $32@35, 
f.o.b., Chicago. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 


ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 1688 .cccccces 40,000 21,000 63 
Previous week ..... 40,000 27,000 82 
Year O80 .ccceccese 40,000 23,000 58 
Two years ago..... 26,700 18,500 68 


CASH WHEAT 


The wheat market was slow, so far as 
the milling interest was concerned. With 
a seasonable dullness prevailing in the 
flour trade, millers were not disposed to 
take on any more wheat. 

Red winters were in fair request, but 
offerings were very light and premiums 
did not follow the strength in the options. 
Hard winters are down to a delivery 
basis, and elevators took good quantities 
to put into store, apparently to be deliv- 
ered on December contracts. Spring 
wheat receipts were hardly enough to 
make a market, and demand quiet. 

Receipts of all wheat this week totaled 
343 cars, compared with 282 last week, 
and 83 a year ago. Sales for shipment, 
265,000 bus. “ 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
around 8@9c over December, No. 1 hard 
14%4@2c over, No. 2 hard 1144@1%c over, 
No. 1 dark Northern 6@l1l5c over, No. 
2 dark 5@10c over, No. 1 northern 2@5c 
over. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal continues on its up- 


ward trend, and prices are up fully $1. 
Crushers quote oil meal on the basis 
of $53@54 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

There is a fair call for oil meal. No 


heavy buying prevails, but a steady de- 
mand is noticeable. Mills are still op- 
erating at reduced capacity, due mainly 
to light receipts of flaxseed. They are 
not in a position to offer much, and 
jobbers are doing the bulk of the busi- 
ness, 
CONGRESSIONAL ACTION URGED 


A plea for quick congressional action 
on bills intended to aid the farmers is 
contained in a resolution adopted by the 
Chicago Board of Trade on Dec. 22. 
This will be forwarded to all members of 
Congress. Pointing to the serious dis- 
tress of post-war readjustment through 
which agriculture is passing, the resolu- 
tion declares that until this distress is 
relieved the es gaged of the entire na- 
tion is threatened. 

“Agricultural interests,” it reads, 
“should be assisted in a way commen- 
surate with their great need and in every 
way consistent with sound business prin- 
ciples. Certain bills for relief are now 
pending, one providing for more liberal 
farm credits and others for extension of 
foreign credits to promote the exporta- 
tion of foodstuffs. 

“It is the sentiment of the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade that these 


or similar measures be and hereby are 
ange | indorsed, with the recommenda- 
tion that prompt and adequate relief 
be provided, and that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to each member 
of Congress.” 

The resolution further declares that 
agriculture, the most important basic in- 
dustry, now represents in value $78,000,- 
000,000 more than the combined wealth 
of all our railroads, our manufacturing 
interests, coal mines and quarries. Its 
importance on world affairs is indicated 
by the fact the United States produces 
more than one fourth of the world’s 
wheat crop, three fourths of the world’s 
corn crop, and one fourth of the world’s 
oats crop. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES 

Members of the first class of the 
school of baking, of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago, received di- 
plomas at the graduation exercises held 
Thursday evening, Dec. 21, at the head- 
quarters of the American Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

The exercises proper were preceded by 
a dinner served in one of the classrooms. 
Robert Woods, a member of the class, 
acted as toastmaster, and after the din- 
ner called on Dr. . E. Barnard, 
manager, J. M. Livingston, of the Liv- 
ingston Baking Co., and a member of 
the board of governors of the American 
Bakers’ Association, representatives of 
several trade papers and members of the 
class for short talks. 

Mr. Livingston said that he wanted to 
impress upon the graduates that quality 
is a thing one takes for granted today. 
If a firm does not produce quality goods, 
it soon falls by the wayside. The things 
to watch now are the production and in- 
visible losses. Plug these up, he said, 
and pass them on to the customers in the 
way of better products and improved 
service. 


SECRETARY WALLACE SPEAKS 


Henry C. Wallace, secretary of agri- 
culture, was the Pa speaker at 
the annual banquet of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Credit Men, held Tuesday 
evening, Dec. 19, at the Hotel La Salle. 
He described the suffering that agricul- 
ture had endured the past few years, and 
stated that, while agricultural prices re- 
mained lower than prices of other com- 
modities, the status of farmers had been 
improved through an increase of between 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 in income 
from their crops this year. 

Conditions were better than last year, 
and while prices would fluctuate, there 
seemed to be good reason to hope that 
farm prices would be better both actual- 
ly and as compared with prices of other 
commodities. Overproduction had been 
chiefly responsible for the farmers’ pre- 
dicament and the low prices during the 
most severe agricultural depression ever 
experienced, ‘There had been three heavy 
crop years, and it was reasonable to ex- 
pect a smaller yield in 1923. 

He pointed out that the higher wages 
paid in cities were causing many farmers 
to look for employment there. This 
change, he said, would tend toward a 
wage reduction in the large centers and 
a reduction in crop production, which 
would result in better prices for farm 
products. Conditions in the South were 
the best in years, he stated, and 
only the wheat sections of the South- 
west and the Northwest were still suf- 
fering from unimproved conditions, due 
to freight rates, crop failures, and weak 
foreign demand for wheat. 


NOTES 


The Chicago Board of Trade was open 
today, Dec. 23, but will be closed on Dec. 
25, Christmas Day. 

H. S. Strauss, of the Bertley Co. 
millfeed, Chicago, will spend the holidays 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. 

C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, spent several days in Kan- 
sas City during the week. 

E. J. Hoagland, sales manager for the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., was in this 
market during the past week. 

Charles T. Olson, of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., passed through Chi- 
cago this week, on his way east. 

Stuart W. Rider, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, called at this office on Dec. 
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A. J. Fischer, of the durum depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, is spending the holidays in 
Chicago. 

W. B. Webb, vice president Wabasha 
(Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in Chicago 
on Dec. 21 en route home from an 
eastern trip. 

The Chicago Board of Trade will dis- 
tribute nearly $3,000 among its em- 
ployees as a Christmas gift, this being a 
usual custom. 

J. U. Crosby, sales manager of the 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, left 
for Minneapolis on Dec. 21, where he 
will spend the holidays. 

C. W. Dilworth, Chicago millers’ 
agent, left on Dec. 22 tor Auburn, Ind., 
and E. W. O’Meara left for Minneapo- 
lis to spend the holidays with relatives. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, returned to 
Chicago on Dec. 17 from Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and other southwestern centers. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice president and 
manager Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at the 
Chicago office of the company on Dec. 22. 

Richard Swartz, sales manager New 
Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co., was in 
Chicago on Dec. 21, on his way back to 
the mill from a trip through eastern 
markets. 

Joseph A. Schmitz, who has been as- 
sistant to the late Mr. Foss for many 
years, has been appointed weighmaster 
for the Chicago Board of Trade to fill 
the unexpired term of Mr. Foss. 

W. A. Coffman, assistant sales man- 
ager Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, called at this office on Dec. 23. 
He was on his way back to the mill from 
a trip through markets in the central 
states. 

The Chicago post office has set another 
world’s record for volume of mail han- 
dled in one day. According to A. C. 
Leuder, postmaster, local postal authori- 
ties handled 6,389,306 pieces of first class 
mail, envelopes and packages, and 1,573.3 
tons, or 3,146,000 lbs, of second, third 
and fourth class matter, mostly parcel 
post. 

Henry A. Foss, weighmaster and cus- 
todian of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
died suddenly Wednesday evening, Dec. 
20, aged 63. Mr. Foss was well Town, 
had a host of friends in the grain trade, 
and had been weighmaster for about 25 
years. Funeral services were held Fri- 
day afternoon, Dec. 22, from the First 
Presbyterian Church. 

Lake shipments from Chicago during 
the season just closed were 737,000 bbls 
flour, 36,293,000 bus wheat, 46,143,000 
bus corn, 12,216,000 bus oats, and 2,410,- 
000 bus rye. The first clearance was 
on April 15, and the last on Dec. 12. 
Receipts by lake were 1,205,000 bus 
wheat, of which 393,000 were domestic, 
and 812,000 Canadian, 615,000 bus rye, 
and 423,000 bus flaxseed. 


Members of the Chicago flour trade 
have been known for years as being 
progressive and up to the minute. Now 
that the radio has become more than 
a fad, it is not surprising that the local 
trade is beginning to take advantage of 
this in getting market reports. One 
such firm is P. P. Croarkin & Son, well- 
known brokers, who have installed a 
radio set in their offices, and no doubt 
others will do likewise. 


F. G. Atkinson, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, vis- 
ited the Chicago office of the company en 
route home from an eastern trip. Ashby 
Miller, of the sales department, accom- 

anied by Mrs. Miller, passed through 

ere on Dec. 22 on their way to Virginia. 
T. D. Barry, of the Chicago office, left 
for Kansas City on Dec. 22 to visit with 
relatives during the Christmas festivities. 
W. H. Smith returned to Chicago Dec. 
22 from a trip to the main office at Min- 
neapolis. 


John J. Stream, of J. C. Shaffer & 
Co.. and Shaffer & Stream, has been 
nominated by petition for president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Joseph 
Simons has been nominated in a like 
manner for second vice president. Both 
served as vice presidents a few years 
ago. Officers who will retire are Robert 

cDougal, president, who has refused a 
renomination, James J. Jones, vice presi- 
dent, and the following directors: Joseph 
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Simons, W. E. Hudson, E. D. McDougal, 
L. L. Winters ad E. A. Doern. e 
following have been nominated for direc- 
tors: E. A. McDougal, vice president 
of the Armour Grain Co., E. A. Doern, 
of Pope & Eckhart, Siebel C. Harris, of 
Cross, Roy & Saunders, and Harris S. 
Klein, of the Bartlett-Frazier Co. The 
election will be held on Jan. 8. 





WISCONSIN 

Mruiwavxee, Wis.—It did not seem to 
matter whether prices were on the as- 
cendancy or on the decline, judging by 
the character of the call for flour in the 
week of Dec. 18-23. Necessities, not 
prices, apparently were the only factor 
governing trade. Trade: for the remain- 
der of the month is expected to show no 
dissimilar characteristics. 

Out of the pall which envelops flour 
trade come bright rays of hope for an 
active business after the middle of Janu- 
ary, which it is figured may continue for 
some time. There is not much business 
on mill books for = yd past Jan. 15 
or Feb. 1. While buying in October and 
December was comparatively heavy, the 
purchases were not of such volume that, 
based on ordinary, normal, requirements, 
the supplies will last far into 1923. This 
view is taken despite the fact that the 
bulk of these early purchases was not 
delivered until November and December, 
owing to transportation handicaps. 

Orders placed early in the new crop 
year usually did not go beyond 90-day 
shipment. Mills were not disposed to 
commit themselves much further ahead, 
while customers did not look for the 
higher prices which the middle of De- 
cember brought; consequently, there was 
no pressure upon mills for extended dates 
of delivery. On this basis, the opinion is 
general that after the holidays are over 
and the trade has cast up accounts, it 
will find itself not well provided with 
flour stocks and purchasing must be 
resumed. 

The equivalent of a car of flour was 
sold here and there during the week just 
preceding Christmas, but only the fact 
that, mainly at the option of the mills, 
orders were for mixed cars, made any 
appreciable volume out of the total busi- 
ness transacted. Orders ranged all the 
way from 50 to 250 or 300 bbls, from 
which it may readily be observed that 
necessities alone were being covered. 

There was no noticeable improvement 
in orders as the week wore on and values 
kept slipping downward in the grain and 
flour markets. Ordinarily, after a period 
of almost violent advances, it might be 
expected that soft spots would find cus- 
tomers willing to take a chance on needs 
for at least a short time ahead. Such 
expectancy might well have been soundly 
based, in view of the tremendous pres- 
sure being exerted to improve the posi- 
tion of grain growers and other farmers 
by a forcing of farm products values 
upward. 

Prices of spring wheat “flour on Dec. 
23 ranged 20@30c bbl below the previous 
week. Some mills cut deeper than others, 
one dropping fancy patents 40c bbl. 
Straight was reduced to a considerably 
smaller extent, the decline amounting to 
only 5@15c. Local mills are pretty close 
together on bakers patent, but the range 
on family flour is wide. Fancy city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent were 
quoted at $7.10@7.80, and straight at 
$6.80@7.15, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

The call for clear flour has been fairly 
active, although not — Demand 
slowed down in respect to fancy, while 
low grades are very slow and hard to 
dispose of at satisfactory prices. Re- 
duced production has relieved the situa- 
tion somewhat, while the eager demand 
for feed opened a channel for the poor- 
est grades of clears when millers chose 
to market them through feed channels. 
Prices were nominally unchanged but 
easier. Fancy grades of first clear were 
quoted at $5.50@5.80, and second at $4.10 
@4.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The easier situation in the winter 
wheat market resulted in a comparative- 
ly greater decline in Kansas patent and 
straight than in spring flour, but trade 
was restricted by the same limitations 
which the season and other factors im- 
posed on spring flour business. At the 
mills new orders were very light. Job- 
bers, however, reported a fairly active 
business in small lots, probably to fill in 
stocks for the holiday business of bakers 
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and grocers. Both interests experienced 
a considerably better demand than a 
year ago, and some were not well pre- 
pared with flour supplies to meet it. 
Prices at the close, Dec. 23,-were 25@30c 
bbl below the previous week. Fancy 
brands of Kansas patent were quoted at 
$6.95@7.10, and straight at $6.50@6.70, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Relief from the extreme winter condi- 
tions came the latter part of the week 
of Dec. 18-23, but inquiry for millfeed 
has been well sustained and a brisk de- 
mand was noticeable. With mill opera- 
tions reduced and mills not yet caught 
up with deliveries on old contracts, the 
available supply was scant and prices 
advanced further. 

Bran was in best request, and main- 
tained its range of 50c@$1 above stand- 
ard middlings, both having gone up 50c 
ton between Dec. 16 and 23. Winter 
bran, however, improved its position and 
went to a greater premium over spring. 
Flour middlin .» which have been sta- 
tionary, moved up 50c@$1 ton, and red 
dog $1@2. Rye feed became easier 
after advancing $1, and the same was 
true of hominy feed. Reground oat feed 
went up 50c ton. Oil meal was nominal- 
ly unchanged, but cottonseed meal ad- 
vanced $2. Gluten feed held firmly to 
the latest advance of $1 ton. 

There was good inquiry for deferred 
feed, but premiums were being asked, 
and customers, already confused by the 
sharp advances on spot, did not come 
forward readily. Sentiment is that feed 
is destined to go still higher, events of 
the last two to three weeks being re- 
garded as indications that a great man 
interests are illy fortified to go throug 
the remainder of the winter and fill 
even normal demands. 

The movement of millfeed at Milwau- 
kee for the week ending Dec. 23 showed 
a decline. Shipments were 7,331 tons, 
compared with 8,078 last week and 9,017 
last year; receipts were 330 tons, against 
420 last week and 471 last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 

1, 


Dec. 17-23 ........4. 16,000 600 10 
Previous week ..... 16,000 10,500 66 
EMME POOP ccccccces 28,000 1,735 6 
Two years ago..... 24,000 13,640 57 
Three years ago.... 24,000 17,600 70 
Four years ago..... 18,000 14,350 80 
Five years ago..... 16,000 6,000 38 


Production in comparison with the 
previous week dropped sharply from the 
period between Dec. 18-23, principally 
owing to mechanical troubles. One of 
the largest mills was down most of the 
week with engine trouble, which was not 
remedied until the holiday recess. Other- 
wise, schedules would have been not far 
below those of the previous week, despite 
the fact shipping directions were he 
free. 

Receipts of flour at Milwaukee during 
the week ending Dec. 23 were 39,900 
bbls, compared with 33,900 the previous 
week and 34,220 a year ago. Shipments 
were 18,480 bbls, compared with 45,340 
the previous week and 24,640 last year. 
Railroads brought in 35,700 bbls of the 
total receipts, and lake transit lines car- 
ried out 17,080. 


RYE FLOUR 


The market decreased in activity, as 
usual in the week just prior to the holi- 
days. Customers bought little, but ship- 
ping instructions on contracts were fair. 
The effort seemed to be confined to cov- 
ering immediate needs and avoiding a 
re surplus when inventory is taken. 
Fairly heavy purchases were made all 
through November and December, which 
in view of the delays in deliveries until 
recently gave customers ample supplies 
to tide them over until the new year’s 
business opens. 

On the basis of the reaction from the 
ascending tendency of cash rye prices 
and the easier cash basis, prices of rye 
flour were reduced 10@15c bbl for all 
grades. Bids reflect a sentiment in op- 
position to éven the reduced level. This 
is not unusual, however, for eastern in- 
terests have not fallen into line with the 
recently enhanced valuation of rye grain 
and flour at any sta and feel that 
both are priced too high. 

On the other hand, bakery customers 
have recognized the P goog of the =. 
tion of as well as the underlying 


factors in the B gees market, and bought 
against normal requirements, although 
indulging in no speculation. 

Fancy brands of pure white Wisconsin 
patent were quoted at $5.75@5.95, 
straight at $5.10@5.30, pure dark at $4.60 
@4.80, and ordinary dark at $3.50@3.95, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GooDs 
Improvement in demand is expected 
early in January. The slow market of 
recent weeks, while not at all satisfac- 
tory, has not been surprising in view of 
the limited volume of transactions for a 
good many months. Export demand, 
which ordinarily absorbs a heavy volume, 
has been at a low ebb, due to exchange 
and other unfavorable conditions, and 
the bulk of deliveries have been on relief 
account, which means production at cost. 
Domestic needs usually do not run into 
volume until after Jan. 1 of each year, 
and while purchases up to the holidays 
were probably smaller than normal, noth- 
ing sensational is expected to develop in 
buying. The corn market, however, has 
been subjected to extraordinary pres- 
sure, and a good many buyers have been 
awaiting a more stabilized condition. 
There is a conflict in sentiment as to 
whether or not this point has been 
reached. At present the corn market is 
easy. Corn goods prices are likewise 
easy, but nominally unchanged. They 
are much higher than a year ago, while 
the price of other milled products aver- 
ages much lower. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.90@1.95, 
corn meal at $1.85@1.90, and corn grits 
at $1.80@1.85, in 100-Ib sacks, 


NOTES 

The sympathy of the milling trade 
goes out to William F. Lippert, vice 
president of the Charles A. Krause Mill- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, whose father, Adolph 
Lippert, a pioneer merchant of Milwau- 
kee, passed away Dec. 20, at the age of 
72 years. He was prominent in Wiscon- 
sin and national Pythian circles. 

An amendment to the rules of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce was 
adopted at a special session on Dec. 19 
which confines all delivery on September 
contracts for oats, and subsequent deliv- 
eries, to Milwaukee warehouse receipts. 
The new rule is effective with trading in 
oats for September, 1923, delivery. Un- 
til now the rules permitted the delivery 
of warehouse receipts of other markets 
in fulfillment of future contracts, but 
the new rule means that only Milwaukee 
receipts can be tendered as a regular 
delivery on a sale of oats. 

Despite the fact that it has frequently 
been charged that the system of county 
agricultural agents set up in Wisconsin 
in recent years has been prejudicial to 
the welfare of established dealers in 
flour, feed and seeds, it is said that 
the system will survive the biennial ses- 
sion of the state legislature which con- 
vened Jan. 8. Dealers have been com- 
plaining loudly of pernicous activity of 
county agents in not only countenancing 
but actually promoting co-operative di- 
rect buying in a great many sections. 
The retrenchment wave in rural districts, 
apparently, has not caused the degree 
of resentment expected against this sys- 
tem, judging by the action of county 
boards of supervisors in 51 counties in 
voting to employ such agents. 

The Hill Boat Line, Waukegan, IIL, 
and Kenosha, Wis., which, as reported, 
announced its intention to extend its 
break-bulk service to west shore points 
on Lake Michigan as far north as Mari- 
nette, Wis., and Escanaba, Mich., has 
gained dock facilities in Milwaukee and 
is negotiating for available docks and 
warehouse in Sheboygan and Manitowoc. 
The business men of Green Bay, Wis., 
who had much to do with bringing about 
the extension of service, have agreed to 
provide proper facilities. Other cities 
which are announced as prospective ports 
of call likewise are working hard in the 
same direction. In confirmation of its 
plans, the Hill Line during the week 
closed contracts for three vessels of 3,000 
tons with the United States Shipping 
Board to enlarge its fleet. These tome 
are awaiting completion at Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., work having been abandoned 
when the war ended. 

L. E. Meyer. 


The annual consumption of wheat in 
France amounts to 330,000,000 bus. 
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PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The flour market for 
the week of Dec. 17-23 continued of a 
holiday character, with new buying prac- 
tically at a standstill. Owing to recent 
heavy deliveries, the trade is well sup- 
plied for current requirements. There 
were a few sales, but the market could 
best be characterized by the word “dull.” 
Many traders are taking a bright view of 
the situation, and look for a resumption 
of demand for shipment early in 1923. 

Prices on patents have changed very 
little, but there seems to be an easier 
feeling for clears. Rye flour is rather 
slow, with prices on a downward trend. 
Kansas mill agents have had a quiet week. 
Little carload business was handled, and 
the tendency by large consumers appears 
to be to hold off buying until after Jan. 
1. The local retail or family trade is 
reported as fair. The market for buck- 
wheat flour has been rather active the 
past week, due to local conditions and 
the advent of colder weather. 

Flour jobbers look back with satisfac- 
tion on the past year. They believe that 
the present dull period is only tempo- 
rary, and that as soon as present stocks 
are digested there will be a well-defined 
move to renew requirements, especially if 
the wheat market continues to advance. 

The current week, cake sales exceeded 
those of bread, mince pies were in de- 
mand, and the usual Christmas fruit 
cakes. According to bakers who special- 
ize in this line, like the 7 Baker Brothers, 
sales this year will far outstrip those of 
any previous holiday season. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6.75 
@7.50 bbl, hard winter $6.50@7.25, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25 
@5.50, bulk; clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market showed some ac- 
tivity, and prices were firmer. Quota- 
tions: standard middlings, $830@31; flour 
middlings, $382@33; red dog, $35@36; 
spring wheat bran, $29@30; winter wheat 
bran, $80@31. 


OLD FLOUR MILL BURNS 

To thaw a frozen water pipe, an em- 
ployee of the Brubaker flour mill, near 
Elizabethtown, used burning wood soaked 
in kerosene, with the result that the build- 
ing was destroyed. When the firemen 
arrived they had to break ice above the 
dam to secure water. A quantity of 
wheat, oats, corn and millfeed and 300 
bbls flour ready for shipment, were de- 
stroyed. The loss is about $15,000. The 
mill was one of the oldest landmarks in 
Pennsylvania. Wayne Zartman had been 
operating it for some years. 


NOTES 
Fire damaged the bakery of Antonia 


~ Musin, Washington, Pa., on Dec. 21. 


John J. McCarthy has resigned as man- 
ager of the New Castle, Pa., division of 
the Mahoning Valley Bread Co. 

Plummer Anderson, Butler, Pa., ‘has 
accepted the post of sales manager of 
the Nicholls bakery; Ellwood City, Pa. 

Stoecklein Bros., East End _ bakers, 
have taken out a permit for the erection 
of an addition to their building. A rotary 
oven will be installed. 

A co-operative feed mill owned by 
farmers near Dublin, Pa., was destroyed 
on Dec. 20 by fire believed to have been 
incendiary, with a loss of $12,000. 

L. E. Bowman, district manager of the 
Bay State Milling Co., is spending the 
holidays with relatives in the West. He 
will visit the mills at Winona, Minn. 

W. C. Elste, of the Pittsburgh offices 
of the Fleischmann Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the Harrisburg, Pa., offices. 
Prior to leaving for his new post, Mr. 
Elste was tendered a surprise by his co- 
workers in the office, and was presented 
with a solid gold chain and knife. The 
presentation was made by H. S. Judd. 

C. C. Larus. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Dec. 23, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
--Exports— 


omitted): 
-—Output— 
2 1921 1922 1921 
Mjnneapolis ...16,163 14,463 619 699 
St. Paul ....... 531 485 ove eee 


Duluth-Superior 972 760 Pe Sa 
Outside mills ..10,750 9,053 520 692 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 23, 1922 








Millers are almost unanimous in com- 
plaining about lack of business. Sea- 
sonal dullness prevails to a great extent, 
and the domestic business done has been 
in small lots, widely scattered. 

The baking trade in particular has not 
done any extensive buying. The holiday 
sales evidently have not come up to ex- 
pectations, and the majority of the plants 
have ample flour on hand to last until 
next month. 

Although prices have been strong 
throughout the current week, in sympa- 
thy with the advancing wheat market, 
this fact has had little, if any, effect on 
buyers. Despite the fact that there has 
been no tendency toward a break in the 
market during the last few weeks, buyers 
are not willing to accept the present level 
as permanent, and are looking for lower 
prices soon after Jan. 1. 

Export trade dull and stagnant. A 
few inquiries were received, but foreign- 
ers are averse to buying on the present 
market level, and it has been almost im- 
possible for buyer and seller to get to- 
gether on a price. 

Trade with the southern markets con- 
tinues fairly active, although not so sat- 
isfactory as a month or six weeks ago. 
Clears are in demand and can be dis- 
posed of rather easily, but it is difficult 
to move the higher grades at the existing 
price level. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.90@7.30 per 140 
lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6.50 
@6.80, first clear $5.25@5.75; hard winter 
short patent $6.40@6.90, straight $5.75@ 
6.10, first clear $4.60@5; soft winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.60@6, first 
clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


The strength which has prevailed in the 
millfeed market for the past two weeks 
continues, and offerings, which are not 
particularly heavy, are easily absorbed. 
Buying the current week was scattered 
over a wide territory. Demand was about 
evenly distributed between bran and 
shorts. Hard winter bran is quoted at 
$26.50@27.50 ton; soft winter bran, $27; 
gray shorts, $29.50@30.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Oe SHER. b0ds.06.00500seeen 26,200 52 
Previous week ..........+. 34,700 69 
TORF GOO cevccesicvcceceses 25,000 60 
POO FORTS GOO ccccoveccecrs 16,800 33 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WOO, BOD i ocsccs devcvcses 42,20 55 
Previous week ............ 45,100 59 
Be BP: 645060 400% 04.60085 34,000 44 
Tw6 FORTS GMO cs ccscocscce 25,600 33 


MILLERS’ CLUB MEETS 


Three new members were accepted by 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club at its dinner 
and meeting at the Statler Hotel, Tues- 
day night, Dec. 19, Bert H. Lang, of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, I. H. 
Heller, of Page & Jones, steamship 
agents, and E, F. Dunnemeyer, of the 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 

H. B. Sparks and George E. Hincke, 
both of whom have been abroad for a 
considerable length of time, were the 
guests of the club. Mr. Sparks spoke 
briefly, and because of the limited amount 
of time Mr. Hincke agreed to return to 
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the club at a later date and give it his 
version of the European situation. 

In his talk Mr. Sparks stated that one 
of the things that impressed him par- 
ticularly in regard to the European flour 
trade was that it is now inclined to con- 
duct business on a more remorseless basis 
and abide by the technicalities of the 
trade. While conditions at present are 
by no means as favorable as desired, Mr. 
Sparks expressed the hope that a change 
for the better soon would take place. 

The greater part of Mr. Sparks’s talk 
was devoted to personal reminiscences of 
friends whom he met abroad and who 
were known to many attending the din- 
ner. Following his address the millers 
adjourned to the Orpheum Theatre. 


NOTES 


H. S. Pearlston, a New York flour 
broker, has been in St. Louis on his way 
to Dallas, Texas. 

G. P. Lamy has applied for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from C. 
M. Woodward. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.75 
@1.85; cream meal, $1.85@1.95; grits and 
hominy, $2@2.10. 

J. Frank Foster, of the Globe Milling 
Co., Ogden, Utah, and Warren Authur, 
of the Hylton Flour Mills Co., also lo- 
cated in Ogden, were in St. Louis this 
week. 

S. P. Fears, grain supervisor of fed- 
eral grain supervision at New Orleans, 
was in St. Louis, Dec. 22, on his way to 
Kansas City, where he expected to spend 
the holidays. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
fancy white patent $5.50@5.70, standard 
patent $5.30@5.50, medium $5.20@5.30, 
straight $5@5.20, pure dark $4.10@4.20, 
rye meal $4.40@4.60. 

The Missouri Brotherhood of Thresher- 
men, an organization composed of actual 
operators, will hotd its 1923 convention 
in St. Louis on Feb. 6-8. Arrangements 
will be made at this meeting for the 
threshing of next year’s wheat crop. 


B. N. Lathrop is now representing the 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, in 
northern Illinois, excepting Chicago, with 
headquarters in the Wells Building, Chi- 
cago. In Chicago proper the company is 
represented by George Schraubstader. 

G. V. Miller, who has been travelling 
in Missouri for the F. B. Chamberlain 
Co., St. Louis, has been engaged to repre- 
sent the Kansas City Milling Co. in west- 
ern Missouri, effective Jan. 1. He will 
make his headquarters in either Sedalia 
or Kansas City. 

Announcement has been made of the 
change of the name of the Alsop Process 
Co., St. Louis, to John E. Mitchell Co. 
The firm has also increased its capital 
stock from $300,000 to $500,000, built 
a new machine shop and increased the 
space of its production floor. No reor- 
ganization of the personnel of the com- 
pany took place. 


I, J. Reck, who has been representing 
the Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co. 
in St. Louis and Missouri, has severed his 
connection with that firm and, effective 
Jan. 1, will represent the Buhler (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co. in St. Louis ter- 
ritory. Mr. Reck succeeds H. E. Reid, 
who will become sales manager for the 
Kansas City Milling Co. on Jan. 1. 


Louis J. Meyer, who has been a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, for many years, is in a critical 
condition at the City Hospital as the 
result of injuries received when struck 
by an automobile on the evening of Dec. 
21. Mr. Meyer, who suffered a fractured 


skull and several broken ribs, is connected 
with Brockmeier & Co., flour and com- 
mission. 

According to appraisers of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, who recently held a 


‘ meeting in St. Louis, general farmin 


conditions are considerably improved, an 
the farmers are more hopeful. It was 
said at the meeting that the federal 
board’s policy of appraising farms on a 
basis of the average income over a period 
of years, checked by the selling price, has 
proved very satisfactory. 

Notice has been posted on the bulletin 
board of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, advising that Edward F. Catlin 
has been suspended from membership for 
a period of 30 days, beginning Dec. 27, 
having been found guilty of unmercan- 
tile conduct and of committing an act 
detrimental to the interest, welfare and 
dignity of the exchange. Mr. Catlin had 
previously been found guilty of a vio- 
lation of the United States grain stand- 
ards act. 

The annual caucus for the nomination 
of officers and directors, and members of 
the committees of arbitration and ap- 
peals of the Merchants’ Exchange will 
be held Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 27. 
The election will take place Jan. 3. Those 
now spoken of for office are W. J. Ed- 
wards for president, Samuel Plant for 
first vice president, and W. K. Woods 
for second vice president. Julius Al- 
brecht and Louis Schultz are two whose 
names are mentioned as members of the 
board of directors. Four are to be 
elected. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututrn, Minn.—The flour market has 
been in possession of the holiday —_ 
and there has been practically no busi- 
ness. Just around the corner is inven- 
tory time, and, in addition, prices have 
been stiffening so.that the waiting atti- 
tude of buyers may be long continued. 
The usual number of isolated cases 
where users had run short of supplies 
developed, and these brought the only 
business that was transacted. 

In the durum flour trade, as in spring, 
conditions have been nearly at a p wine 
still. Sales have been small and scat- 
tered and the volume far from satisfac- 
tory, although small business is looked 
for at this time. 

In rye flour practically nothing has 
been done aside from a limited amount 
of local business. The market continues 
out of line with quotations made else- 
where to central and eastern trade, and 
this precludes any chance of purchases 
from those sections. 

The millfeed market continues firm 
and quiet, with the mills doing a little 
business in mixed cars. One mill re- 
ports selling small amounts for deferred 
shipment. The mills are generally able 
to dispose of their output as fast as 
made, so they do not need to press sales. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Bie BONE cnc seteseseurs 28,860 78 
Previous week ..........+. 26,975 73 
BARGE PORE 0000 cbc bs ceevces 8,325 
Two years ago .........65. 8,265 22 


NOTES 


H. H. Dinham, of the Duluth Shipping 
Co., spent a few days recently in Chi- 
cago. 

W. F. Starkey is again able to be out, 
after an illness of several weeks with 
pneumonia. 

One of the Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co.’s mills is down for repairs, but the 
other is operating. 

E. N. Bradley, manager Globe Eleva- 
tor Co., has been confined to his home 
by illness for about two weeks. 

Receipts of wheat and rye are holding 
up well, and flaxseed has been gaining 
some lately. Advices report a freer sup- 
ply of cars. 

The duty on the 86,000 bus Canadian 
flaxseed that recently arrived here was 

aid on Dec. 23, and it was converted to 

omestic stocks. 

It is rumored that a vessel charter for 
spring shipment has already been made. 
This is an isolated case, if true, for it is 
too early to be anticipating business of 
that character. 

Some sales of grain for all-rail  ship- 
ment to the East have been made within 
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the past few days, and if cars are avail- 
able there may be considerable business 
of that character. 

H. A. Starkey, president, and G. H. 
Spencer, vice president, Consolidated 
Elevator Co., returned Dec. 21 from 
New York, where they attended the an- 
nual meeting of the company. 

The Sault Canal closed Thursday 
night, Dec. 21, and this ended navigation 
on the Great Lakes. One steamer, the 
Emperor, was bound up with a cargo of 
coal but could not get through, and was 
diverted to a Georgian Bay port. 

Commission men look for a fairly 
steady run of grain through January if 
railroads can supply the cars. They re- 
port farmers inclined to sell upon the 
present level of prices, but country 
houses first must be cleared of stocks 
on hand. 

There has been a falling off in re- 
ceipts of Canadian wheat since the clos- 
ing of navigation. This may be only 
temporary, pending the holiday inactiv- 
ity. A little coarse grain came along 
during the week, increasing elevator 
stocks accordingly. 

A little rail shipping has been done 
lately in grain and flaxseed. The bulk of 
the movement comprised durum wheat, 
and it is anticipated that fair shipping 
activity will prevail throughout the rest 
of the winter, depending, of course, on 
the character of the demand for it. 

The annual election of the Duluth 
Board of Trade Clearing Association will 
be held Jan. 2, and directors will be 
elected to fill vacancies made by the ex- 
piration of the terms of E. N. Bradley 
and H. F. Salyards. The annual meet- 
ing of the association will be held the 
same day. 

In the cash market top grades of north- 
ern spring wheat and No. 1 dark north- 
ern are wanted, but other grades drag. 
Mills are the buyers. They are also 
after choice durum, with elevators taking 
the medium grades. Some of the durum 
grades under No. 4 have been taken for 
shipment to southwestern markets for 
mixing purposes, 

F. G. Cartson. 





BULLETIN ON HANDLING GRAIN 

The unloading of sacked grain from 
cars requires 12 times the labor used in 
unloading the same quantity of bulk 
grain, recent tests conducted by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture show. The tests also show that the 
cost of unloading sacked grain from a 
railroad car and piling the sacks in a 
warehouse is four times as much as the 
cost of unloading and placing in eleva- 
tor bins an equal quantity of bulk grain. 

These tests were made at a modern 
terminal elevator and sack warehouse in 
Portland, Oregon, and the detailed re- 
sults are contained in Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1290, entitled “The Bulk Handlin 
of Grain,” just published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 





LANDS AVAILABLE FOR SETTLEMENT 

The era of free first class land .in the 
United States has passed, according to 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1271, entitled “Farm 
Lands Available for Settlement,” re- 
cently published by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Nearly half 
the area of continental United States is 
not in farms. Of this area, 40,000,000 
acres are absolute desert or too rugged 
to cultivate, 270,000,000 are cconetel by 
forests and cut-over land, and 600,000,- 
000 are in the semiarid West and suitable 
only for grazing. 





ARGENTINE WHEAT ACREAGE 

The Argentine wheat acreage makes 
up over 80 per cent of the area devoted 
to cereals and flax. The wheat acreage 
of 1922-23 is reported as 25 per cent 
greater than that of 1921-22. The acreage 
of flax has been increased nearly 75 per 
cent, that of rye 85 per cent, while that 
of oats and barley has been decreased 
11 and 21 per cent, respectively. 


RUSSIA’S GRAIN SURPLUS 

The 1922 grain crop in Soviet Russia, 
including raine, is approximately 22 
per cent more than last year, and 30 per 
cent less than the pre-war production. 
It is estimated that the exportable sur- 
plus will be about. 2,750,000 tons. It is 
reported that the farmers are not mak- 
ing full returns of their crop. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 


Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit-is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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The wheat markets the past week have 
been particularly interesting to a looker- 
on, as showing to what an extent, even if 
only temporarily, outside and unexpected 
actions have upon prices. A week ago 
there was a decided reaction from the 
lowest point touched, owing to rains in 
the Argentine. The utmost use was 
made of this by the bulls, and prices 
advanced, but this advance was checked 
on information being received that the 
rains had stopped. 

Every one looked for a decline, but it 
was not to be, as on a report that 
American exporters were selling Cana- 
dian wheat and buying the Liverpool 
March option, prices again advanced, and 
went further than before, the March op- 
tion touching its highest point for that 
month. Starting from the lowest point 
of 9s 714d per ctl, it advanced to 10s, 
owing to reasons given previously, but 
today it closes at 9s 9d, after business 
had been done at 9s 814d. 

This happens in the English markets, 
which one might say are quite as well in- 
formed as any in the world, but the Ar- 
gentine market, the grain from which has 
caused all the fuss, has shown little or 
no fluctuation, and on balance Buenos 
Aires options were unchanged and Ro- 
sario options were down 10c. 

All this, however, shows how very sen- 

sitive English markets are to outside 
influences, principally owing to the not 
too liberal reg med in the past, and ar- 
rivals to date have not yet filled all the 
empty bins. There is more pressure to 
sell passage parcels, but there is little 
likelihood that these will not find a home 
at reasonable prices. 
. For the near future the influence of 
the Argentine crop is supreme in this 
market. Rains. may cause delay, but 
they will have to be abnormal to do 
serious damage to such aavery large 
crop, which is estimated at 28,000,000 
qrs; therefore, the bears are justified, or 
seem so, in their anticipation of lower 
prices. 

As against this, all the information to 
hand about the winter wheat sowings 
shows decreased acreages, which is a 
strong bull point. England is the only 
country where good seeding conditions 
have prevailed. In Germany only half 
the ‘winter sowing was completed by the 
middle of November, work being de- 
layed by rain and the late lifting of the 
root crops. .The acreage in most dis- 
tricts is reduced from that of 1921, and 
the whole situation was far from good 
at that date. 

Later information has been received 
that snowstorms have occurred in parts 
of Germany. In Roumania, rain has in- 
terrupted sowing, and frost and snow 
now prevail. In the other Balkan areas 
the work is very backward, owing to 
weather conditions. Worst of all, the 
Soviet ‘government alleges that the area 
under winter wheat is 15 per cent less 
than in 1921, bringing the acreage down 
to less than half the pre-war average. 

The first arrivals of choice white 
Karachi wheat have come to hand, and 
are considered excellent quality, with -a 
large -water absorption. 

c: 'Bhe flour market: has been deadly .dull 
during the past week, . Price’ .are: lower, 


but the entire absence of demand is the 
worst feature. One reason is that buy- 
ers are now getting purchases consider- 
ably lower than the lowest of today’s mill 
offers; secondly, the extreme low prices 
the various port mills are prepared to 
accept from good buyers who will make 
a fair-sized contract. How home millers 
can offer flour made from Manitoba 
wheat at less money than millers in Can- 
ada can is a mystery to importers on 
this side, unless there is an advantage in 
freight rates in favor of wheat as against 
flour, which certainly should not be. 

Purchases made for October seaboard 
shipment are just arriving. These de- 
layed arrivals, coming as they do in 
larger. quantities than are required, are 
forced on’ sale ex-ship to save landin 
charges, and as they show quite a g 
profit to the buyer, he does not let six- 
pence stand in the way if a near bid 
is made. 

Medium quality export Canadian pat- 
ents are offered at 37s 6d, c.i.f., for De- 
cember seaboard shipment; another 
brand of similar quality is offered at 
38s, c.i.f., for January shipment. Better 
quality is offered at 39s@40s 6d, c.i.f., 
but there are no buyers. There has 
been a slow sale of medium Canadian 
exports at 41s, ex-store, and better qual- 
ity at 41s, ex-ship. 

Kansas export patents have been of- 
fered at 37@39s, c.i.f., for January sea- 
board, but no business has been reported 
this week, 

Minneapolis export patents are of- 
fered at 41s, ex-ship, to arrive, but only 
a small business is passing, and lower 
prices would have to be taken to induce 
fresh forward transactions. Minneapo- 
lis low grades of good type are quoted 
at 26s 6d, c.i.f., for shipment. 

Australian flour is slow of sale at 
about 41s@4ls 6d, ex-store. For ship- 
ment, 38s, c.i.f., is asked for November 
shipment, 37s 6d for December shipment, 
| as low as 36s 6d has been taken for 
January shipment. The quantity of this 
description of flour on passage is con- 
sidered small. Argentine low grade has 
been sold at equal to 25s, c.i.f. 

The official price of the London mill- 
ers is down to 41s 6d today, showing a 
decline of Is on the week, The depre- 
ciation in value, however, does not af- 
fect the trade, as considerably less than 
this figure has been taken —. the 
past week. The price of 41s 6d, deliv- 
ered, for straight run flour is equal to 
37s 6d, c.i.f. 

Arrivals of flour, in 280-lb sacks: from 
the United States (Atlantic Coast), 5,310; 
Canada, 25,345; Continent, 14. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in better supply, and prices 
are not quite as good as last week. Bran 
is 2s 6d per ton dearer, owing to ex- 
port demand, and is selling at £6 12s 6d. 
Middlings are a slow sale at £7 17s 6d, 
ex-mill, for London made. Plate pol- 
lards are fairly steady at £6 2s 6d, for 
shipment. Fancy Plate middlings are 
easier at £8 2s 6d afloat, and £8 3s 9d 
for shipment. 


WHEAT PRICES 


Prices show a decline of about Is on 
the week, and are not very firm at the 
decline. Better Argentine crop news, or 
the absence of adverse news, has had a 
depressing effect upon the market, and 
there are more sellers than buyers. No. 
1 northern Manitoba on passage has been 
sold at 48s, c.i.f., and there are still 
sellers at this price. For November-De- 
cember shipment there are sellers at 48 
c.i.f., and it is reported that 47s 101, 
has been aneaped while sales for De- 
cember-January. have been put through 
at the same price. For pr -May ship- 
ment, 46s -has been en, after 47s 


6d earlier in the week. No. 2 hard win- 
ters for December shipment are offered 
at 48s 6d, a decline of 1s 6d on the week, 
and Australian wheat, at 51s 9d, for De- 
cember shipment, is 3d lower. Argen- 
tine Rosafe, 63-lb, afloat, is offered at 
50s, and for December-January at 47s, 
c.if., while 6214-lb, January-February 
shipment, has been sold at 46s. Choice 
white Karachi is offered at 52s per 480 
lbs, December. 


OATMEAL 


There has been a fair trade during the 
week in coarse and pinhead oatmeal 
and whole groats, the latter at 43s, ex- 
mill, finding a fairly ready sale. This 
applies to London milled. The price for 
Midlothian is unchanged at 53s 6d, ex- 
store. The same applies to Aberdeen, 
which can still be purchased at 47s 6d, 
ex-store. London milled rolled oats are 
selling at about 43s, ex-mill. American 
manufacture is firm at 49s, c.i.f., but 
buyers will not pay this price. 

LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

American and Canadian flour imports 
into London during the week ended Dec. 
5, 1922, in 140-lb bags: 


From New York per ss. Menominee— 


Arlington ...... 999 Quaker Patent.. 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Southwestern 
Miller— 
Quaker City ... 1,000 Purity ......... 500 
Battle ..ccccece 1,000 Golden Dome .. 600 
Nessmore ...... 999 Golden Lion ... 600 
Three Star ..... 400 
From Montreal per ss, Canadian Com- 
mander— 
TOES o.60.00 0.0.00 650.0% 9:06 60006 00b e008 4,564 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 
AVOQCE ccccccsee 600 Winsome ...... 500 
Front Line ..... 200 Coliseum ...... 1,500 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
TT 60006 adden deeton tas dbeusdecesocce 2,500 
he New Orleans per ss. City of Weather- 
ord— 
Metal cecccoces 1,000 Triumph ...... 1,000 


QUICK CARGO DISCHARGE AT LONDON 


Some very quick work was recently 
reported in the discharge of a cargo at 
Rotterdam, and now the port of London 
has established a record. A short time 
ago a new 1,000-foot river jetty for car- 
go was completed at Tilbury Dock in 
order to expedite the discharge of prod- 
uce—especially perishable produce— 
from abroad and place it quickly on the 
London market. A day or two ago a 
Harrison liner arrived with 5,744 pack- 
ages of tomatoes from Las Palmas and 
Teneriffe, and within six hours part of 
this shipment was delivered in the city 
and the remainder within 24 hours. 


PORT OF LONDON AND OIL WASTE 


By a recent act of Parliament, ship- 
owners and dock authorities are required 
to rom | the waters of the harbors of the 
United Kingdom free from the pollution 
of oil waste, a heavy penalty being im- 
posed on any oil burning vessel found 
pumping out oil waste within three miles 
of doek and harbor waters. The Port 
of London Authority is now arranging to 
provide barges for receiving oil refuse, 
which will be available for hire by ship- 
owners for the purpose, and it is ex- 
pected that other port authorities will 
adopt similar methods. 

The new act goes into force on Jan. 1, 
and the question of how to dispose of the 
oil waste within the prescribed area has 
occupied the attention of those con- 
cerned. It is understood that some 
steamship lines which own a number of 
oil driven vessels will provide their own 
craft for receiving the refuse, but under 
an arrangement with the Port of London 
Authority they will not rent it to others. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Ireland is now established as a self- 


gurering dominios of the British Em- 
pire. new British Parliament has 


lost no time in passing the Irish Free 
State constitution bill, which was one of 
the first things to which it was pledged 
to give its attention, and the bill having 
secured the King’s assent and signature 
on Dec. 5, Ireland immediately assumed 
the constitutional powers of a free and 
independent state. 

At the same time Timothy Michael 
Healy was appointed governor-general, 
which appointment is said to have been 
made on the urgent representation of 
the provisional government of the Free 
State. It is one of the biggest surprises 
of the many which have arisen out of 
the Irish situation, and in some quarters 
his fitness for the post is anxiously ques- 
tioned. He has been described as “the 
most talented member of the Irish party, 
with an unsurpassed gift of corrosive 
humor and almost diabolical irony.” 

Throughout his career he has been one 
of the most ardent of ardent Irish Na- 
tionalists, having shared in all the ups 
and downs of the home rule struggle 
from the time of Parnell to the present 
ne Again and again he has been ex- 
pelled, readmitted and expelled from 
Parliament, but in spite of being a bitter 
and formidable fighter for his side in 
the long controversy he has won the re- 
spect of Englishmen for his very reso- 
luteness. 

Mr. Healy started in life as a clerk 
in Dublin, and later on secured a posi- 
tion at Newcastle-on-Tyne as a short- 
hand clerk with the North-Eastern Rail- 
way. Here he made the acquaintance 
of a large linoleum manufacturer and 
member of Parliament, with whom he 
later entered into partnership. While in 
Newcastle he interested himself in Irish 
politics and began to write for the news- 
papers, and his articles were so brilliant 
that they attracted Parnell’s attention, 
who invited him to become his private 
secretary. 

Mr. Healy accepted the offer, and 
through Parnell’s influence was after- 
wards elected to Parliament, where he 
has always been known as “Tim” Healy. 
In due course he studied law and rose 
to the high position of king’s counsel, and 
now, when his career seemed almost 
closed, the greatest opportunity of his 
life has come. 

In Dublin there has been no outward 
sign of rejoicing at the entry of the 
Irish Free State into the commonwealth 
of British nations, but the tricolor is 
floating from the temporary Parliament 
Building and the press comments are 
very favorable. At the first session of 
Parliament under the new régime the 
governor-general and all the members 
were sworn in, the oath being adminis- 
tered by Speaker Hayes, of the pro- 
visional Parliament. 


THE FUTURE OF ULSTER 


Ulster and the other counties consti- 
tuting the northern section of Ireland 
automatically became part of the Free 
State of Ireland with the confirmation 
of the treaty. Option was provided in 
the treaty, however, by which the north- 
ern Parliament, acting for the six coun- 
ties, could vote itself out of the Free 
State. The Senate and Commons of the 
northern Parliament met on Dec. 7, and 
in 20 minutes unanimously passed a reso- 
lution that they should be allowed to be 
excluded from the Free State and re- 
main part of the United Kingdom, Sir 
James Craig, the northern premier, in 
the course of his speech: said: 

“At the earliest possible moment we 
desire to make perfectly clear to south- 
ern Ireland and to the world that we in 
Ulster have no desire to do more than 
co-operate, with our as pes institutions 
here, for the prosper | and peace of 
the whole of Ireland. For a very long 
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time past the Loyalists of Ulster have 
expected no other action on our part. 

“In the debates in Dublin yesterday 
the question of Ulster sooner or later 
desiring to join up with them in some 
form or other in order to secure what 
they cail co-operation and the unity of 
Ireiaud was touched upon. I have to say 
with regard to that that the only possible 
way of securing co-operation and happi- 
ness is tor the soutn to settie its own 
aitairs and tor the north to carry on, 
as it is at present, under its own parlia- 
ment and executive and its own other 
authorities. 

“there is no use whatever in holding 
out any hopes of a desire on the part 
of the Ulster people to go in under a 
southern Pariiament. There is no thought 
in my wind, certainly never any desire in 
my heart, to do other than carry on the 
northern government with its own par- 
liament, and the moment there is any 
question ot going under a Dublin pariia- 
ment 1 retuse to stand here. I cannot 
conceive that it is tor the good of the 
peopie of ireland as a whole to attempt 
anything of the kind. ‘Lherefore we may 
go ahead in our own way, trusting that 
the south may settle its affairs and get 
established under its own government.” 


* *« 


E. Howard Figg, of the General Ex- 
port & import Corporation, New York, 
returned to London this week from a 
three months’ tour of the Continent and 
the Near sast. During the time he vis- 
ited France, Holland, Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Austria, Constantinople, Greece 
and tgypt. Mr. kigg is sailing for 
home today on the Majestic. 





LIVERPOOL 


There was only a fair demand as_re- 
gards wheat during the week ending 
Dec. 6, but the report of heavy rains in 
the Argentine had the effect of consider- 
abiy strengthening the market, although 
this has so.newhat been counteracted by 
the heavy shipments. ‘There is also a 
large increase in the floating supply. 
North American prices are about lc per 
bu up, and large shipments are reported 
to have been made from that quarter. 
Liverpool graded wheat futures are 
quoted at 10s 5%d per ctl, which is 
about 1%,d avove the previous week, 
with March about 1d up. 

Importers generally confirm the dull- 
ness in the demand for flour, especially 
for shipment stuff. Manitoba export 
patents have been sold for prompt ship- 
ment at 40s, c.i.f., and are quoted for 
first half January at about 38s. On spot 
a slightly better demand prevails at 
43s, with the better patents about Is 
more for all positions. 

There is a marked decline in Aus- 
tralian flour, and some parcels afloat are 
quoted as low as 37s, c.i.f., but there is 
only a small inquiry at this price, and on 
spot the price is 39s. January shipment 
is quoted at 37s 6d, c.i.f. 

There is a better demand for Kansas 
rp at 41s, c.i.f., first half December, 
yut supplies on spot are scarce and are 
held firm at about 45s. The trade in 
soft Pacific Coast flours is very slow at 
about 38s, c.i.f., for December seaboard. 
Inquiries for American soft winters are 
still light, and buyers will not pay the 
prices asked, which are about 42s 6d, 
c.i.f., for December seaboard. 

Despite the general firmness, home 
millers have not advanced their prices, 
and report a slow demand. Inquiries 
from bakers confirm the good quality 
which is being well maintained by home 
millers, whose official prices are as fol- 
lows: bakers, 40s; straight run, 42s; 
patents, 44s. 

Low grade flours are in poor demand, 
although fair quantities of American 
second clears have been sold at 28s, c.i.f., 
for December seaboard, but the majority 
of buyers will not pay this price, and 
are content to pick up any small lots 
they can on spot. Many of them are 
now turning their attention to home 
milled low grades, which they find suit- 
able and considerably below what is 
asked for Plate low grades for shipment. 

Plate linseed cake on passage is rather 
firmer at £12 5s, while American re- 
mains out of line at £12 5s for February- 
May. On spot, Plate linseed cakes with 
a very fine analysis of about 13 per 
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cent oil and $1 per cent albuminoids are 
freely offered at £12 15s, ex-quay. 





IRELAND 

Trading in flour all over Ireland has 
almost come to a standstill, and those 
importers who have not sold that already 
arriving have been compelled to place it 
in store. This will not be a bad thing 
for the trade, as there is no flour bought 
worth speaking about for January-Feb- 
ruary shipment, and no doubt when the 
Christmas trade is over and bakers have 
used up more of their stocks all the flour 
at present being stored will be wanted. 

The general opinion is that the con- 
sumption. of flour in Ireland has not been 
as heavy as it was four or five years ago. 
Various reasons have been put forward 
for this reduction in consumption, but 
the main one probably is that workers 
who used to start early in the morning 
are now starting later, and get more time 
for a better meal, where less bread is con- 
sumed. Potatoes are taking a very high 
position in the food of the people, on 
account of their cheapness, compared 
with bread. With Irish potatoes at about 
£3 per ton, and in point of quality equal 
to those of any country in the world, it 
would be ridiculous to expect a — 
consumption of bread at 9d per 4-lb 
loaf. - 

Arrivals of flour in the two principal 
importing cities, Dublin and Belfast, are 
keeping up, the quantity coming into 
Dublin since Aug. 1 being 107,000 280-Ib 
sacks; into Belfast, for the same period, 
143,000 sacks. The latter is above the 
Liverpool quantity for the same period, 
and when one takes into consideration 
the fact that some of the flour coming 
into Liverpool filters through to Belfast 
and Dublin, it shows what a heavy con- 
sumption there is of American flour in 
Ireland. 

The market is again showing an easier 
tendency, without any very great chan 
in price, and there is no doubt that mill- 
ers are very anxious to do business. 
High grade Manitoba short patents, un- 
der well-known marks, can be bought 
either on spot or for shipment at 42s, 
net, cif., Belfast, and 43s, Dublin. 
There are probably less quantities of 
this high grade flour on spot than any of 
the other types. 

Any quotations for shipment are most- 
ly for January seaboard, December be- 
ing difficult to secure. Export Manitobas 
of the best quality, under well-known 
brands, could be bought at 39s 6d, net, 
c.i.f., Belfast, and 40s 6d, Dublin, for 
January seaboard, and the spot price 
is about the same figure. Outside brands 
could be bought easily at 39s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and an equivalent price at 
Dublin, and on spot at 38s, net, c.i.f. 
terms, rather than resort to storing. 

Minneapolis flours have been much 
more in evidence than for some weeks, 
and although they are not exactly in line 
with Manitobas they are coming very 
near it. Cables indicate that g Min- 
nesotas have been offered for shipment 
on a basis of 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
this from mills that have been silent 
for many weeks. 

American soft winters are still out of 
line, the home millers almost entirely 
controlling the situation. The price 
varies for home made flour, quoting on 
American basis, from 39s to 46s, net, 
c.if., Belfast, according to grade and 
quality. Shipment prices for best Ameri- 
can brands range 40@43s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast. 

OATMEAL 

Demand has been much quieter. Home 
made rolled oats are only 45s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., terms, Belfast, for com- 
mon qualities, and best fancy is not 
over 47s. Foreign quotations are lower, 
millers being more anxious to sell. One 
fancy mark, for early December sea- 
board, was quoted at 44s, net, ¢.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and outside brands, December- 
January shipment, are offered as low 
as 41s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 42s, Dub- 
lin. On spot, importers have reduced 
their prices to 42s 6d, net, c.i.f., either 

ort. Medium cut oatmeal is about 2s 
ower than flaked. Stocks of foreign 
meal are not large. 

MILLFEED 

Bran is in steady demand, without 
much change in price. Broad qualities 
of the finest t are still fetching £10 
10s per ton, full delivered terms, bags 


included, and the ordinary red type 
about £9, similar terms. 


Feedingstuffs are quieter, without 
much change in price. Corn meal is £9 
12s 6d per ton, delivered, and the flaked 


variety for cattle feeding £11 10s. Lin- 
seed cakes are unchanged in price, best 
American brands being quoted at £12 
10s@£13, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin, 
spot, passage and shipment. Stocks in 
Belfast are ample for all requirements, 
but in Dublin and the south, consumers 
are mostly dependent on home made 
cake, which is worth fully £14 per ton 
in all positions. Russian cakes are too 
dear. For décorticated cotton cakes 
local millers are obtaining about £14 per 
ton, delivered, foreign makes for ship- 
ment being 10s less. Decorticated meal 
is about £12 15s, net, c.i.f., Belfast. 
NOTES 

Thomas O’Reilly, a prominent baker 
of Queenstown, al 4 died recently. 
He was a merchant of high repute, and 
had won many prizes at the London 
Bread Exhibition, at one time winning 
the Irish championship. 

The death occurred in Londonderry 
recently of John Brewster, J.P., chair- 
man and managing director of Brewster, 
Ltd., the Model bakery, Londonderry. 
Mr. Brewster had filled many important 
positions, having served as high sheriff 
of Londonderry, as a director of the 
Londonderry & Lough Swilly Railway, 
and at one time was president of the 
Irish Master Bakers’ Association. 


SCOTLAND 

Compared with last month’s return, the 
stocks at Glasgow on the last day of 
November show much improvement, but 
they are still very low. The main im- 
provement is in wheat. A month ago 
there was not a quarter of imported 
wheat in store in Glasgow and only 600 
qrs of home grown. Today _ 6) 
there are about 26,000 qrs of wheat, 
mostly imported, in store. Flour stocks, 
however, are still small, only 6,400 sacks. 
There is more on the quay, but it will 
not go into store. If the stocks were 
64,000 instead of 6,400 it would be 
something like normal. Arrivals continue 
small. 

The current prices for flour on the 
c.i.f. basis are: home milled 38@4ls for 
various grades; imported Manitobas, 39s 
6d@41s per sack, spot and shipment; 
Manitoba clears, about 36s; top Kan- 
sas, 41s; Kansas clears, 37s; top Ameri- 
can winters, 41s on spot, and about 42s 
for shipment; Canadian winters, 40s; 
Pacific, about 37s; Australian, 37s. Kan- 
sas flours are not so far out of line as 





they were, but there is no business of any’ 


extent in them, owing to the fact that 
no definite sailing dates from the Gulf 
of Mexico can be obtained. Generally 
the tendency in the market is easier. 


OATMEAL 

Demand is still very slow. Supplies 
are not heavy, but more than equal to 
requests. Members of the trade are 
losing all hope of a really revived de- 
mand in Glasgow. The neglect is the 
more remarkable when the distress which 
the poorer classes are now suffering is 
considered, because porridge is still the 
cheapest of all foods, save bread and 
potatoes. The latter, like porridge, is 
suffering from a big slump in demand, 

The supply of oatmeal is being aug- 
mented from Ireland, which is construed 
here as a sign that Ireland is finding it 
difficult to secure an outlet for what she 
is producing. In the circumstances, it is 
a worth considering the prospects 
for the North American product. Unit- 
ed States oatmeal is not so far out of 
line as Canadian, which is 5@6s per sack 
dearer than the States’ offers. e land- 
ed prices are: States’ oatmeal, 41@42s; 
Canadian, 47@48s. To get the cif. 
rates it is necessary to deduct about 1s 
6d in each case. 

Traders here are unable to offer an 
explanation which satisfies themselves 
for the wide disparity in the offers as 
between the States and Canadian prices. 
One trader, from correspondence he has 
received, infers that threshing of oats 
is behind in Canada. At events, 
considering the fine reports of the Ca- 
nadian oat crop, the price asked for 
oatmeal is not easily accounted for. 


Feedi ffs, like oatmeal, are still 
in the delirume. The only article in re- 
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quest is the soya bean, for grinding into 
bean meal. In a large dairying district 
like the west of Scotland, bean meal is 
always in fair demand for the feeding 
of dairy cattle, as its value in the pro- 
duction of milk is widely sesogeleed. 
The price of soya beans at present is 
£12 12s 6d@£12 15s, London. Corn 
is still suffering in demand, as are mill- 
ers’ offals. The weather is mild for the 
season, and the market feeling is that 
until a cold snap, with frost, comes, 
there will be no improvement in the 
general demand for feed. 


CLEAN BREAD MOVEMENT 


Glasgow is interested in the London 
movement for “clean bread” which is be- 
ing pushed from the same syndicated 
press as ran the standard bread cam- 
paign 20 years ago. It is a coincidence 
that about the time the first suggestions 
for a clean bread movement were mooted 
in London two of Glasgow’s big factory 
bakers were adopting the system of 
wrapping the loaf in waxed paper. The 
two firms that have led in this matter 
are Beattie and Stevenson. While in 
London the campaign is being pushed in 
a manner that suggests that there is only 
one side to the question, it is noted here 
that members of the bread trade are not 
all convinced of the merits of wrapping 
bread in the manner urged. 

In America the consumer is familiar 
with the matter. As the bread is 
wrapped by machinery while the loaves 
are warm, it is contended here that the 
heat condenses on the inside of the wrap- 
per and that this reacts on the quality 
of the bread. If, to prevent this develop- 
ment, the bread were not wrapped till 
it is cold the process would involve a 
great deal of handling. 

A factor which reduces the value of 
the innovation, in respect of the claim 
made for it that the bread will keep 
longer, is that a big proportion of Glas- 
gow’s bread is eaten on the same day as 
that on which it is bought. In some quar- 
ters the view is advanced that the bread 
requires all the airing it can get, and 
that what is more urgent at the moment 
than poeeuees which add to the cost is 
to sell bread to the consumer as cheaply 
as possible. 


SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF BAKERY 

The Scottish School of Bakery, to 
which reference was made in this column 
some weeks ago, is meeting with great 
success in the number of students who 
are availing themselves of the education- 
al training which it offers. The school is 
part of the Royal Technical College of 
Glasgow, which boasts of the largest 
building in the United Kingdom devoted 
to technical education. 

The day classes have had a higher 
course added, and the students are 
drawn from a wide area. The evening 
classes have been duplicated and tripli- 
cated, in order to meet the demand, and 
in the current session the practical 
classes have no fewer than 10 divisions. 
The college report is that no additional 
students can be accommodated. From its 
nature this Engng course is expensive, 
and it is only the financial co-operation 
of the bakers’ associations that renders 
the school self-supporting. 





UNDERFED SCHOOL CHILDREN 
Guascow, Scottann, Nov. 29.—At the 
resent moment Glasgow is perturbed 

over the question of whether its school 
children are being underfed. . Unem- 
ployment is still as acute as ever, and 
the practice of feeding necessituus chil- 
dren at the school feeding centers, under 


‘the education act, has been curtailed 


through a sterner interpretation of the 
act 


The teachers’ organization has been 
complaining publicly that many children 
are coming to school in a state of lassi- 
tude unfit to be, taught. In the public 
controversy which has arisen, some one 
has written to the press ur the im- 
portance and value of oa as por- 


rite 

“Better,” it is stated, “than se 

telegrams to the government would be 

the initiation of 14,000 children al- 

l to be underfed to the bi 
oatmeal. It is the best and chea 

Goote. Wehesaig, pide. of wien parila 
r plate of warm po 

— would go to school in the . 
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parents teachers.” 
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NORTH DAKOTA BAKERS 


Annual Meeting Held at Minot—Vote to 
Affiliate with American Association— 
Unfair Competition Discussed 


The annual convention of the North 
Dakota Association of the Baking In- 
dustry was held at Minot, Dec. 5. Presi- 
dent Harry Howland, of Fargo, presided. 

The principal subjects discussed were 
the retail price of bread and fair meth- 
ods of competition. While no uniform 
prices were determined upon or suggest- 
ed, it was agreed that in self-preservation 
the bakers should treat each other fairly 
by ts rough from price cutting. The 





points brought out were that price cut- 
ting affected adversely the bakers’ busi- 
ness, because it created in the housewife’s 
mind an idea that when bakers remain in 
business after price cutting they must 
in the past have been enjoying undue 
profits. 

Novelty advertising was also discussed. 
The opinion was expre that premium 
giving, etc., forced bakers to spend a 
portion of their profits in overcoming un- 
healthy competition, without due returns. 
The same money could be spent to better 
advantage in improving the quality of 
bakery products, thereby overcoming the 
bakers’ greatest competitor, the house- 
wife. 

The association voted to apply for a 
collective membership in the American 
Bakers’ Association. It was further de- 
cided to advocate, in the coming legisla- 
ture, the —— of laws governing 
weights. he association favors such 
laws, and suggested units of one pound 
and multiples thereof. 

A feature of interest was a discussion 
led by two housewives on the products 
of commercial bakers and the general 
practices of bakers. The discussion de- 
veloped how little study the baker really 
gives to the wishes of the consumer. The 
main objection of the housewives was that 
the quality of bakers’ bread is inferior 
to that baked at home. Other objections 
were that bakers’ bread is not uniform, 
and the unsanitary condition of some 


shops. 

In the evening a dinner was given, at 
which Secreta: illiams, of Fargo, pre- 
sided. One of the speakers at the din- 


ner was F. P. Fish, Jr., of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., who explained the house-to- 
house canvass his company was doing in 
parts of this territory. He'said that can- 
vassers had interviewed 300 housewives in 
Mankato, and found that only 29 per 
cent of them were buying bakers’ bread; 
also that out of 581 housewives inter- 
viewed in St. Cloud, only 24 per cent 
bought bakers’ bread. Another speaker 
was Mr. McLean, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minot. He called attention 
to the advancement made by the bakery 
trade in recent years. 

A local club was formed for the pur- 
pose of getting the bakers in territory 
tributary to Minot together from time to 
time to iron out their individual griev- 
ances against each other. James Small- 
wood, of Minot, was elected president, 
and Mr. Troyer, of Rugby, secretary. A 
meeting of club is to be held in Bis- 
marck within the next two to three 
months. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The members of division six of the 
New England Bakers’ Association met 
Dec. 5 at Hartford, Conn., for a dinner 
and shop talk. An invitation was extend- 
ed to the bakers in New Haven, B 
pert, cat ee oe vee 

artford division. The call was an- 
swered by upwards of 80 bakers. The 
topics discussed were of vital interest, 


Se ne ee Se ee ae 
result from meeting. 


ox, president, 


and H. D. Likins, business manager, of 
association. . 
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American Association Leaders Meet to Outline Plans for Future Work—Wil- 
liam Mueller, Muskegon, Mich., Elected to Succeed J. P. Duffy—Many 
New Individual and State Association Memberships—Indus- 
trial Relations Committee Busy—Budget Approved 


The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers’ Association held its first im- 
portant session, on Dec. 3-5, since the 
reorganization of the association in Sep- 
tember. President Korn was able to 
demonstrate that his policy of having 
only committees that would work was 
sound, as every committee was fully rep- 
resented and the extensive reports of 
the chairmen showed that real work had 
been done. 

The committees went into session on 
Sunday, Dec. 3, with almost full member- 
ship present in every important commit- 
tee. The board sat for more than 12 
hours on Dec. 4, threshing over problems 
vital to the entire baking industry. The 
committees met again on Dec. 5, in order 
to complete important work on industrial 
relations, development of the school of 
baking, development of the institute re- 
search work, and organization to promote 
the baking industry’s welfare. 

The meeting was the best attended of 
any ever held by the board. Those pres- 
ent included William A. Korn, of Iowa; 
S. S. Watters, of Pennsylvania; C. O. 
Swanson and A. H. Hathaway, of Mas- 
sachusetts; L. F. Bolser, of Minnesota; 
R. K. Stritzinger, of Pennsylvania; 
Richard Meyer, of New Jersey; W. P. 
Mattaei, of Washington; A. L. Taggart, 
of Indiana; Charles A. Paesch, M. Lee- 
Marshall, W. E. Long and J. M. Living- 
ston, of Illinois; Paul J. Stern, of Wis- 
consin; Henry Stude, of Texas; Harry 
M. Freer and F. O. Stone, of Ohio; Jay 
Burns, of Nebraska, and George S. Ward, 
of New York. 

The board elected William Mueller, of 
the Muskegon (Mich.) Baking Co., to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of J. P. Duffy, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Mueller has been very active, has 
shown great concern over national asso- 
ciation policies. and has been anxious to 
keep them in line with the desires and 
aspirations of the small and medium- 
sized bakeries. 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


The board, by unanimous vote, -accept- 
ed as association members the Michigan 
Association of the Baking Industry and 
the New York State Wholesale Bakers’ 
Association. It also received into mem- 
bership the following, some of whom 
joined because of the splendid victory 
achieved in fighting off an advance in the 
express rate on cake and mixed ship- 
ments that was to have been followed by 
a demand for a general increase in bread 
shipment rates: L. J. Schumaker, Ameri- 
can Cone & Pretzel Co., Philadelphia; 
William A. Parks, the Berwick Cake Co., 
Boston; Braun Bros. & Co., Pittsburgh; 
John Maxwell, -Healtheries Natural 
Foods Co., any 4 O. E. Rasmus, Kala- 
mazoo (Mich.) Bread Co; Charles H. 
Lawrence, Lawrence Bread Co., Lansing, 
Mich; William Eastch, Tasty Baking Co., 
Philadelphia; A. Heady, Washington 
Bakeries Corporation, Seattle, Wash. 


EXPRESS COMMITTEE COMMENDED 


The board. of governors voted the 
thanks of the association to Ralph D. 
Ward, chairman, and Eugene H. Hickok, 
counsel, for the fine manner in which they 
handled the express rate fight in Wash- 
ington. Their success in se ghagem the 
proposed increase was hailed as the big- 
gest a the baking ame f had 
yet won ugh organization. Ellwood 


M. Rabenold, chief counsel of the asso- 
ciation, praised the work of both Mr. 
Ward and Mr. Hickok, who as special 
counsel had pressed the case upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Mr. 
Rabenold stated the fight had just begun, 
as many more express rate raises were 
to be watched for and opposed as they 
might come up. . 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Chairman Stritzinger reported that the 
industrial relations committee had held a 
100 per cent meeting, and had before it 
all the letters it had been able to attract 
by a special letter of invitation to all 
who sensed that certain issues needed 
ironing out. He outlined trade wars in 
the Pacific Northwest and recommended 
that I. K. Russell, field examiner of the 
committee on industrial relations, be sent 
to the Northwest to consult with the 
parties to these disastrous trade wars. 
This was approved, and the trip will be 
undertaken in company with W. P. Mat- 
taei, of Tacoma, Wash., who is a mem- 
ber of the board of governors and of the 
industrial relations committee. 

The committee reported that certain 
members complained against bakers using 
introductory coupons as well as intro- 
ductory certificates in new territory. 
The board voted against condemning such 
a practice, but left each baker member 
free to adopt such course as he saw fit. 
It said it considered introductory cou- 
pons and certificates to be on a different 
basis than premiums permanently offered 
as part of a regular selling policy. 

The board adopted a resolution pledg- 
ing the American Bakers’ Association to 
lend its support to the creation of state 
trade commissions which shall exercise 
over intrastate commerce the same au- 
thority being exercised over interstate 
commerce by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Mr. Rabenold set forth that 
this was preferable to opening a war on 
unfair trade practices in each state, such 
as condemned by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. These included selling at low 
cost to attract trade, using bread as a 
leader. 

L. F. Bolser, chairman of the finance 
committee, reported a budget for next 
year that was consistent with the mini- 
mum requirements of the association. 
The budget called for expenditures of 
$6,000 a month, and would leave a deficit 
at the end of the year on the present dues 
paying membership. The board voted 
that a reasonable increase in member- 
ship be worked for to make up this 
deficit. Several members urged that fur- 
ther cuts in the budget would seriously 
cripple even rudimentary institute work. 
On motion of J. M. Livingston, chairman 
of the institute committee, it was de- 
cided to charge for service during 1923. 


S. O. Werner. 





PERSONAL INJURIES TO BAKERS 

Guascow, Scottann, Nov. 29.—A spe- 
cific form of casualty in the baking trade 
has been so frequent that the attention 
of the Home Office is being devoted to the 
subject. During the B nar year 23 opera- 
tive bakers in Scotland were injured 
through the practice of pushing their 
hands between rollers of dough 
mangling machines in order to remove 






portions of dough which adhere to the 
rollers. 

Last week the officials who are inves- 
tigating means to safeguard the opera- 
tive bakers had a conference in Glasgow 
with representatives of the Scottish As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. As the ob- 
ject of the conference is not so much to 
devise legal enactments of a protective 
character as to find out if any mechanical 
safeguards can be added to the ma- 
chinery, the aid of leading engineers is 
being enlisted. 

The trouble arises from a tendency in 
the dough to stick in the roller after the 
general mass has gone through. One pro- 
posed safeguard is a wire netting over 
the rollers. The operative would then be 
compelled to stop the machine in order 
to remove any adhesive dough. But the 
stopping of the machine involves a waste 
of valuable time, so some other device 
is sought. 

Curiously enough, in olden times, when 
the brake of the machine was worked by 
hand, there were relatively more acci- 
dents than there are now. Another dan- 
ger is the temptation for the operative 
to push his hand into the doughing ma- 
chine to see if the dough is all right. 

The question is whether engineering 
science can devise machinery that is fool 
proof. 


NEW YORK CONVENTION 


Wholesalers Urge Standard Weight Loaf— 
Paid Secretary and Establishment of Per- 
manent Headquarters in New York City 


New York, N. Y.—One of the best 
conventions of the New York State 
Wholesale Bakers’ Association closed 
Dec. 12. Matters of real importance to 
the industry were discussed, and deci- 
sions arrived at which will not only in- 
fluence the doings of bakers of the Em- 
pire State but eventually will have an 
effect upon national affairs. 

One important subject taken up dur- 
ing the two days’ deliberation was the 
establishment of a permanent headquar- 
ters, with a paid secretary. While the 
plan for such a movement has not been 
worked out in every detail, there is little 
doubt that this resolution is the begin- 
ning of a far-reaching proposition. The 
time is not far away when we will see a 
bakers’ home, probably in New York City, 
which could be used very advantageously 
by the trade. 

A decision to reintroduce in the next 
legislature a bread law, based on the 
Massachusetts statute, shows that the 
wholesale bakers of .the state of New 
York are in earnest with their request to 
have a more universal ruling on the “staff 
of life.’ This, and another decision, to 
have incorporated bread definitions in the 
farms and markets law, were the most 
interesting topics of the convention. 

The election of Ralph D. Ward as 
president, and the changing the name of 
the organization to New York State Bak- 
ers’ Association, are proof that a change 
is taking place, and new life and vigor 
has been added to the association. 

In his annual message, President Har- 
ry D. Tipton paid a high tribute to his 
fellow-officers who helped him to handle 
the problems of the year. He said that 
New York bakers had enjoyed a year of 
comparative tranquillity, and that co- 
operation was becoming more and more 
an established fact. Mr. Tipton ex- 
pressed the opinion that it is the duty of 
the New York state bakers to so conduct 
their business as to imbue the rest of the 
country with greater confidence in their 
calling, and cause them to look to New 
York for actual leadership in all things 
pertaining to the trade. 

Treasurer Dawdy gave a detailed re- 
port regarding the financial condition of 
the organization. Total receipts for the 
year were $6,149, and expenditures 39,- 
880. 





Walter H. Diets, the newly elected 
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president of the New England Bakers’ 
Association, brought greetings from his 
association, while Richard F. Meyer, of 
Paterson, spoke for the New Jersey As- 
sociation of Bakers, A. J. Gundermann 
for the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers, Ray Strit- 
zinger for the Pennsylvania association 
and Charles Schmidt for the Potomac 
States association. 


INTERESTING ADDRESSES 


One of the first speakers was the newly 
elected United States Senator, Dr. Royal 
S. Copeland, of the New York City Board 
of Health, who spoke on “The Relation 
of the Baking Industry to the Public 
Health.” I, K. Russell, editor of Bakin 
Technology, gave a talk on “Enlightene 

* Publicity.” He brought out a large num- 
ber of cases in which bakers through co- 
operative efforts had overcome unfavor- 
able newspaper stories by real facts, and 
congratulated the bakers upon their suc- 
cess in changing public sentiment by stat- 
ing without hesitation their side of the 
story. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard made one of his 
appealing speeches, urging the wholesal- 
ers to co-operate more fully with national 
headquarters and further the interests of 
the American Institute of Baking and 
the American Bakers’ Association. 

Julian M. Livingston, chairman of the 
American Institute committee, was pre- 
vented from attending the convention, 
but his paper on “The American Institute 
of Baking as an Educational and Scien- 
tific Institution’ was read by Albert 
Klopfer. 

The next speaker was Alfred McCann, 
who spoke on “Purer Pure Food Laws.” 
His address contained a number of good 
thoughts. There were several points in 
his address, however, which perhaps 
would have warranted a debate, but Mr. 
McCann had to leave before such a dis- 
cussion could be gotten under way. 

The last speaker on the programme was 
Counselor Ellwood M. Rabenold, who 
spoke on “The Interdependence of the 
Baking Industry.” His plea for still 
greater efforts on behalf of the Ameri- 
can bakers was highly appreciated. 


IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 


After a lengthy debate and careful 
consideration the convention passed a 
resolution to instruct the legislative com- 
mittee to introduce again, and have 
passed, if possible, at the next session of 
the state legislature, a weight law similar 
to the one introduced last year, which at 
that time was held up by the committee. 
This law is framed along the lines of the 
one now in force in Massachusetts which, 
while it prescribes standard loaves, also 
permits the making and sale of other 
size bread, provided the weight is stamped 
on the label. 

Following this resolution, which aims to 
give the people exact information as to 
how much bread they get, another was 
adopted which asks for the incorporation 
of bread definitions in the present farms 
and markets law, so that the people may 
also know what they may expect when 
they buy bread. These definitions are 
along the lines of those adopted by the 
committee on standards and definitions 
in Washington, with the addition of sev- 
eral definitions, such as 100 per cent milk 
bread, 100 per cent wheat bread, etc. 

As it has been found that the Federal 
Trade Commission in its dealings with 
unfair trade practices has no jurisdic- 
tion in many cases, the convention went 
on record as favoring the creation of a 
state trade commission. While the ex- 
ecutive committee had already decided 
that the organization should join the 
American Bakers’ Association, it was left 
to this meeting to officially ratify this 
decision by passing a resolution to this 
effect. 

The following three resolutions refer 
more or less to the New York State as- 
sociation itself, but give in their adop- 
tion perhaps the best guaranty for the 
success of the newly created, outreaching 
plans of the body. The first was the 
adoption of a new name, namely, New 
York State Bakers’ Association, without 
the special mention of wholesalers in the 
title; second, the decision to have the as- 
sociation incorporated under the state 
laws; third, the establishment of perma- 
nent headquarters with a paid executive 
secretary whose duty it will be to trans- 
act all matters on a strictly businesslike 
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basis. A motion in favor of a state regu- 
lation es the taking back of un- 
sold bread was laid on the table. 


THE NEW OFFICERS 


The ticket presented by the nominating 
committee was unanimously elected. It 
brings a decided change in the staff of 
officers, and is headed by Ralph D. Ward. 
He accepted the office, promising to do his 
best to carry out the very constructive 
programme based on the resolutions 
passed by the convention. The other of- 
ficers are: G. E. Hotchkiss, first vice 
president; Frank P. Hill, second vice 
president; E. B. Kirstead, treasurer; E. 
St. John Taylor and Carl Nill, members 
of the executive committee. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


A brilliant affair was the annual din- 
ner, the first night of the convention. 
George P. Reuter, chairman of the com- 
mittee, made the arrangements so com- 
plete that nothing was missing. Fred 
Frazier acted as toastmaster, and wittily 
introduced the speakers, among whom 
were Ellwood M. Rabenold, Julius 
Fleischmann, Adolph Gundermann, Rich- 
ard Meyer, R. K. Stritzinger, Dr. Ole 
Salthe, Leonhard Metz, Mrs. L. Welz- 
miller, H. D. Tipton, deputy commis- 
sioner of markets, Ralph D. Ward, Leon- 
hard Metz, etc. Upon special request, 
Mrs. E. J. Hotchkiss, of Binghamton, 
sang a few songs. Mr. Reuter, “chief” 
of the affair, was assisted by F. S. Bam- 
ford and William J. Morris, Jr. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


The Brooklyn a of prominent 
bakers included John F. Hildebrand, C. 
Larson and others. 

M. W. Jacobi, of the General Oven 
Co., New York, and J. C. Emley, of the 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, repre- 
sented the oven industry. 

Simon Levine and J. Fuchs, of the 
Port Chester (N. Y.) Baking Co., were 
active during the convention, and took a 
great interest in the discussions. 

The upstate industry was represented 
by William Axton, of the Sun Baking 
Co., Auburn; Frank M. Bredell, of the 
Niagara Baking Co., Lockport; James 
Cahill, of Cahill Bros., Syracuse; R. Z. 
Spaulding and E. J. Hotchkiss, of R. Z. 
Spaulding, Binghamton; Walter Travis, 
of Poughkeepsie. 

Other visitors were William P. Duff, 
Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., White 
Plains; L. S. Beardsley, New York; J. 
Jaburg and Martin Miller, Jaburg-Miller 
Co., New York; A. J. Will, August Maag 
Co., Baltimore; Edwin ee™ McCor- 
mick Co., New York; G. H. Petri, Petri 
& Jones Co., Boston; J. M. Gottlieb, 
Springfield, Mass. 

The flour industry was represented by 
F. C. Kaths and W. C. Tench, of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City; C. Chase, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas; Rudolph Fries, 
with A. J. Gardner, New York; Clarence 
Case and E. Asquith, of the New England 
Flour Co., Boston; F. G. Atkinson and T. 
C. Estee, of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Among New York bakers present were 
William Deininger and Fred Frazier, of 
the General Baking Co; William Frey, 
G. A. Krug, Harry D. Tipton and W. 
Schumaker, of the Shults Bread Co; A. 
J. Zampieri, of Zampieri Bros; George 
S. Ward and Ralph D. Ward, of the 
Ward Baking Co; Frank P. Hill, of the 
Hill-Ware Co., Inc; E. St. John Taylor, 
of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., and W. L. Treat, 
of the Globe Baking Co. 


Representatives of leading manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery seen at con- 
vention hall were Felix Notz, American 
Oven & Machine Co., Cincinnati; John 
Holahan, Century Machine Co., Cincin- 
nati; Geor Wilson and A. Leavitt, 
Doughnut Machine Corporation, New 
York; Arthur Katzinger, Katzinger Co., 
Chicago; O. B: Butzel, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co., Cincinnati; E. C. Fletcher, Read Ma- 
chinery Co., York, Pa; J. Freeman, 
Thompson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J; 
) White, Union Machinery Co., Joliet, 
Ill; George E. Dean, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich. 

Among the guests of the convention 
were Dr. H. E. Barnard, American Bak- 
ers’ Association, Chicago; Eugene Dexter, 
Dexter’s bakery, Springfield, Mass; Wal- 


ter Dietz, Massachusetts Baking Co., 
Hartford, Conn; William Freihofer, 
Freihofer Baking Co., Philadelphia; C. 
J. Layfield, Kolb’s bakery, Scranton, Pa; 
Richard Meyer, Consumers’ Baking Co., 
Paterson, N. J; L. Rose, Weber Bakin 
Co., Newark, N. Y; Frank R. Shepard, 
General Baking Co., Boston; A. Swan- 
son, Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co. 

Leading supply houses sent a number 
of representatives, among whom were E. 
W. Fiske, W. Haertinger and Walter D. 
Phillips, American Diamalt Co., Cincin- 
nati; T. L. Jordan and W. J. Meade, P. 
Ballantine & Sons, Newark; W. H. 
Walker and F. J. Torrens, Dry Milk 
Co., New York; Julius Fleischmann, 
Henry R. Newcomb, Frank W. Meyer, 
R. L. Corby, Fleischmann Co., New York; 
Hugo Jaburg, Henry A. Kroeger and 
Bruno C. Schmidt, Jaburg Bros., Inc., 
New York; Edward Wolff and Ralph C. 
Brierly, Liberty Yeast Corporation, Long 
Island City; Joe Lowe, Joe Lowe Co., 
Brooklyn; George P. Reuter, C. L. Wast- 
coat, E. Deyerberg and Jerome Epstein, 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York; William 
J. Eisner, Newark (N. J.) Paraffine & 
Parchment Paper Co; C. R. Chesley, 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati; Ralph 
A. Willett, J. P. Doyle, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., New York. 

Bruno C. Scum. 
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Brooklyn Bakers Oppose Artificial Colors— 
E. M. Rabenold Elected State Senator— 
Union Bakers on Strike at Syracuse 


New York, N. Y.—The South Brook- 
lyn Master Bakers’ Association recently 
passed a resolution to take steps to en- 
force a ruling forbidding the use of 
artificial coloring in bakeshops. While 
it may not be possible to enforce this law 
to the limit, it may abolish the use of ar- 
tificial colors in many ingredients, al- 
though they will always be used in some 
articles, such as butter, jelly, etc. 








SUCCESSFUL YEAR FOR BIG BAKERS 


The General Baking Co. will show a 
decided increase in the value and earn- 
ings of its common stock for the year 
1922, A new bakery in the Bronx will be 
completed early next year, at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000, and will have a 
capacity of 100,000 loaves of Bond bread 
daily. A similar plant is under con- 
struction in Philadelphia, and another 
will soon be started in Brooklyn. The 
annual dinner of the General Baking 
Co. was held recently at the Hotel Com- 
modore, on which occasion President 
William Deininger and his fellow-officers 
duly celebrated another successful year 
for the corporation. 

A stock dividend of 20 per cent has 
been announced by the Ward Baking Co. 
The board of directors also ordered the 
distribution of a 5 per cent extra divi- 
dend in cash, as well as the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent on the 
common stock. All three dividends are 
payable on Jan. 2 to stock of record 
Dec. 31. The Ward Baking Co. has ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 of common stock 
of an authorized issue of $15,000,000, 
outstanding. It also has $15,000 pre- 
ferred stock. 


BAKERS STRIKE IN SYRACUSE 


The removal of the union label from 
the breads of the Ward and General 
Baking companies at their plants at 
Syracuse resulted in a mass meeting of 
Bakers’ Union No. 30, which voted 
unanimously to declare a strike. While 
the two companies claim that only a few 
men quit work, the strike leaders say 
most of the workers will leave the fac- 
tories within a short time. It is also 
said that the union bakers remaining 
with the companies will have to either 
quit work or be automatically dropped 
from the union. Strike breaking bakers 
are rushing into the city to prevent a 
bread famine. Everything points to a 
hard fight, and both parties predict a 
long battle. 


STANDARD BREAD WANTED 


At a meeting of the state association 
of sealers of weights and measures at 
Watertown, the legislative committee 
was instructed to have legislation passed 
which will fix a standard weight for 
loaves of bread. They also request abol- 
ishment of the bushel measuring, and 
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will endeavor to have everything sold by 
weight which heretofore has been sold 
in bulk, _ .. - 
E. M. RABENOLD ELECTED SENATOR 
Last election the well-known counselor 
of the American Bakers’ Association, E]- 
wood M. Rabenold, was overwhelmingly 
elected a member of the senate of the 
state of New York. Mr. Rabenold has 
been legal advisor of many bakers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the country. 


INJUNCTIONS GRANTED 


The General Baking Co. has been 
granted a permanent injunction against 
Arthur A. Rosenblum, proprietor of the 
New York Bakery, Utica, restraining 
the defendant from infringing on the 
well-known trademark, “Bond Bread.” 
He cannot use the word “Bond” in con- 
nection with the sale of his bread, or in 
any way which may tend to imitate the 
wrapper used by the General Baking Co. 


NOTES 


Lang & Wagner have opened a bakery 
at La Salle. 

Clair Chase has succeeded the Howard 
bakery, Canisteo. 

A. Zimmerli, Tuxedo, has secured new 
quarters for his bakery, 

Bloom’s bakery has been opened at 
821 Orange Street, Syracuse. 

H. A. Vosbufgh will open a bakery at 
104 East State Street, Ithaca. 

The Victor Bakery Co., Inc., is opening 
a bakery at 337 Fifth Avenue,. Brooklyn. 

The Bofird Baking Co., Inc., Queens, 
L. I., has increased its capital to $50,000. 

Ernest Gimbel has opened a bakery at 
McNeil and Bayview, Far Rockaway, 
LI, 


The H. & T. Bakery will soon be 
opened in the Van Ness Block, Green- 
wich. 

Nicholas Weiler, 1711 Greene Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to John 
Roth. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by the Seidel bakery, New 
York. 

The Manhattan Pie Baking Co., New 
York, has increased its capital stock to 
$150,000. 

The Clover Baking Co., New York, 
has been incorporated, with $15,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

B. Aschwald, 442 Bleecker Street, 
Brooklyn, has sold his bakery to Max 
Kiessling. 

Frank Human, 108 Park Avenue, has 
sold his bakery to Edward Roth, of 
Brooklyn. 

A certificate of voluntary dissolution 
has been filed by the New Hartford bak- 
ery, Utica. 

The Rosenstock Bakery & Restaurant 
is opening at 1312 St. Nicholas Avenue, 
New York. 

Samuel Cohen, Rochester, has been 
granted a permit to conduct a bakery at 
Raines Park. 

The Montauk Stores Co., Lynbrook, L. 
I., has been incorporated, with $30,000 
capital stock. 

Joseph Pinisch has bought the Rott & 
Barth bakery, 199 Knickerbocker Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn. 

The Victor Baking Co., Inc., Brook- 
lyn, has opened a branch bakery at 337 
Fifth Avenue. 

Martha Pieckorsky will erect an addi- 
tion to her bakery store at 362 Gold 
Street, Buffalo. 

Articles of voluntary dissolution have 
been filed by the Associated Bakeries, 
Inc., New York. 

Jacob Schmid, 12514 Jamaica Avenue, 
Richmond Hill, L. I., has sold his bakery 
to Henry Ernst. 

Vogelbacher & Heim have succeeded 

. Snell as owners of a bakery. at 
Woodhaven, L. I 

John Krauss has purchased the bakery 
of Albert Hoffman, 538 Knickerbocker 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The Cake Box, New York, confection- 
ery and bakery, has been opened at 
282917, Broadway. 

The Jerome Baking Co., New York, is 
a voluntary bankrupt. Liabilities, $23,- 
873; assets, $7,258. 

The Roberts bakery, Angelica, owned 
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by Herman Roberts, has been sold to C. 
G. Crawford, of Chatham. 

The Ty Baking Co., a new bakery and 
lunchroom concern is opening at 1227 St. 
Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

Joseph Radl, a baker of Boston Road, 
New York, is a voluntary bankrupt. 
Liabilities, $1,765; assets, $933. 

Louis Fisher, a baker of Westchester 
Avenue, New York, is a voluntary bank- 
rupt. Liabilities, $2,550; assets, $301. 

Abraham Schachter, New York, has 
succeeded Gurner & Klein in the bak- 
ery business at 1417 Madison Avenue. 

The Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, plans to 
introduce an advertising campaign in 
the newspapers for its new bread loaf. 

Bachmann & Berns, 139 McKinley 
Avenue, have purchased the Jacob Fries 
bakery, 1122 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Joseph F. Endres, 795 East Delavan 
Avenue, Buffalo, has petitioned for per- 
mission to open a bakery at 407 Leroy 
Avenue. 

The Popular System Bakery has ab- 
sorbed the Cuttis Confectionery Co., and 
will remove its bakery to 394 Broadway, 
Saratoga. 

The Modern Cruller Bakery, Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated, with $2,650 
capital stock, by K. M. Marcus, J. Seif 
and others. 

Tischler & Fisher, Brooklyn, had a 
gas explosion in their bakery on Thanks- 
giving night, which demolished the en- 
tire building. 

The Royce Rolls Co., New York, has 
been incorporated, with $100,000 capital 
stock, by H. J. and M. G. Templeton, 
and J. F. Whitney. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been 
filed against the Pomona Bakery Enter- 
prises, Inc. and Louis Jersawit has 
been appointed receiver. 

The Wabash Baking Co., Inc., Ken- 
more, has been incorporated, with $3,000 
capital stock, by Mina Anderson, R. 
K. House and F. Jannsen. 

The Gruberg Baking Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated, with $24,000 capital 
stock, by Jacob Gruberg, Charles Swartz- 
burg and Benjamin Pechter. 


Homer J. Haynor, Hudson, has re- 
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Vern McDonald, Frankfort, Ind; O. Johnson, Minneapolis; H. D. Vanderlippe, St. Paul; E. 
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signed his position with the Wilson bak- 
ery, Valatia, and taken one with the 
Hudson Valley Bakeries, Hudson. 

The Montrose Bakery and Restaurant, 
Inc., Bronx, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock, by Max Wein- 
gast, J. Perlmutter and M. M. Gross. 

Rudolph Maish, Rockville Centre, L. 
I., a resident of this city and for 15 

ears proprietor of a bakery in Brook- 
yn, has reopened the Elite bakery on 
Maple Street. 

The Klein-Metz Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc., New York, has been incorporated, 
with $6,000 capital stock, by S. W. 
Kroll, Francis Peragine, and Morris 
Grossfield, Jr. 

The H. A. & H. Lunch Co., Inc., New 
York, bakery and restaurant business, 
has $12,000 capital stock, and the direc- 
tors are Nathan and Rudolph Hammer, 
and Adolph Ader. 

The Bakewell Bakery, Inc., New York, 
with $50,000 capital stock, to conduct 
restaurants and bakeries, has been in- 
corporated by Gustav Lohner, A. Wilk 
and Dorothy Friedman. 

Rockwell’s Bakery, Inc., New York, to 
do a general baking business, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, has as directors Hugo 
Fredericks and Hugo Fredericks, Jr., 
and Abraham Lubetkin. 

The Kentucky Cafeteria, New York, 
has been incorporated, to conduct bak- 
eries, lunchrooms, etc., with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by William Jaffe, Adolph Moss- 
berg and Harry Lesser. 

Epstein, Inc., New York, has been in- 
corporated to do a general baking busi- 
ness. The capital stock is $10,000, and 
the directors are Ida Strizever, Isidor 
Epstein and A. J. Heine. 

Allen’s Kitchens, Inc., New York, has 
been formed to manufacture food prod- 
ucts. The capital stock is $2,500, and 
the directors are A. G. Gannert, Wil- 
liam L, Landie, and Mae F. Dudek. 

The Cylinder Cone Corporation, New 
York, to manufacture ice cream cones 
and to do a general baking business, has 
been incorporated by Samuel B. Howard, 
George V. Reilly and H. C. Hand. 


The Crotona Model Bakery & Lunch 
Room, Inc. New York, retail bakery 


and lunchroom, has been incorporated, 
with $1,000 capital stock, by Hugo Kau- 
rup, Elizabeth Naumann and Alex J. 
Miller. 

The Choco-Cone Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
has been incorporated to do a general 
baking and confectionery business, with 
$50,000 . capital. The directors include 
N. J. Alexander, B. Wertheim, and H. C. 
Adams. 

L’Etoile Boulangerue Francais, Inc., 
New York, will manufacture pasties, 
cakes and confectionery. The capital 
stock is $20,000, and the directors are 
Gaston Cantin, Charles Sicault and Hip- 
polyte Casaucau. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Marshall Cafeteria, Inc., 
New York, to operate bakeries and res- 
taurants. The capital stock is $20,000, 
and the directors are David and M. L. 
Deutsch and Harry Lesser. 


W. B. Price, a well-known Schuyler 
County baker, with a modern plant on 
Main Street, Montour Falls, has filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, sched- 
uling liabilities of $10,914, $8,591 being 
unsecured claims. Assets are listed at 
$5,190. 


After having erected and installed a 
large new brick oven faced with white 
china glazed brick, with a 400-loaf ca- 
pacity, Mr. Gauthier, the pioneer of 
Tupper Lake, has added a machine 
which wraps bread loaves in paraffin 
paper. 

M. J. Melant, in the bakery business 
at 420 Gates Avenue, Lackawanna, is 
erecting a two-story, 140x40-foot build- 
ing at 333 Ridge Road, which will be 
completed in time to start operations 
early in January. The new building will 
cost $43,000. 

A suit against the General Baking Co., 
Rochester, for $10,000 has been dismissed 
by the court on account of no cause for 
action. The plaintiff, Mrs. Martha Wil- 
son, charged that while eating the bread, 
which she purchased at a local grocery, 
she bit on a piece of glass. 

The Gerhard Klueck Baking Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, has added I. T. McGregor and 
J. A. Klueck to its board of directors. 
Mr. McGregor, who is vice president of 





Students at the Dunwoody Baking School 


Craigo, assistant director; Leo M. Greene, Minneapolis; F. 
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the Commercial Trust Co., Springfield, 
Mass., was made chairman of the board. 
J. A. Klueck is a son of Gerry Klueck, 
Sr., the original builder and owner of the 
business since 1884. The full board of 
directors as now constituted is as fol- 
lows: Gerhard Klueck, president; Fred 
A. Klueck, vice president; Gerhard E. 
Klueck, secretary; Joseph A. Klueck, 
treasurer; Isaac T. McGregor, chairman 
of the board. 


Fire destroyed the two main buildings 
of the Clarke Baking Co.’s plant, 809- 
811 North Main Street, Jamestown, with 
a loss of almost $100,000, covered by in- 
surance. The plant is one of the largest 
in Chautauqua County. More than 1,000 
bbls flour stored in the basement were 
damaged by water, and the flour bins 
on the third floor crashed through to the 
lower floors. The front portion of the 
plant, containing the offices, display 
rooms and three ovens, was not damaged. 
Some time ago the company sustained a 
heavy loss, when the walls caved in while 
new ovens were being installed. 


Bruno C. Scuminr. 





THE SELF-RISING FLOUR PROBLEM 

The special committee appointed at 
the conference of southeastern bakers at 
Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 18, to look into legis- 
lative matters affecting bakers and make 
a survey of the self-rising flour situation, 
met in New York City, in the Fleisch- 
mann Co. offices, Dec. 5. After much 
discussion, it was unanimously agreed to 
await developments of the investigation 
of the self-rising flour industry, now 
under way by the federal authorities. 
H. O. Miller, of Charlotte, N. C., chair- 
man of the committee, presided at the 
meeting. 





THE DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 

The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
reports that a satisfactory number of 
applications have already been received 
for its new class in baking, which begins 
Jan. 1. The Dunwoody School was re- 
cently affiliated with the Retail Bakers’ 
Association of America, and is recog- 
nized by that body as the national school 
for the training of young men for the 
retail baking trade. At the same time, a 
large number of those who attend come 
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Jay Crouse, Minneapolis; Philip Robillards, Yakima, Wash; Joseph Anichenko, Minneapolis; J. E. Merk, Birmingham, Ala; J. L. Skelton, Morristown, Tenn; 
Trafton, Minneapolis; A, Foss, Grand Forks, N. D; Ww. 


G. Palmer, Fayetteville, N. C; 
Engstrom, Garfield, Minn; T. Kahlert, Car- 


W. J. Kinney, Quinnesse, Mich; W. K. Fraser; Aw Ghaw Ching, State Sanitarium, Minn; P. 8. Welk, Walla Walla, Wash; A. F. Ger- 


Bottom row: W. J. Kelly, Lake City, Minn; John H. 


Winens, Minn; Moon Chong Toy, Honolulu; Charles Sprink, Minneapolis; P. Irwin, Eveleth, Minn; J. B. Pope, Herrin, Il 


PoehIman, Milwaukee, Wis; H. Welch, 
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from wholesale shops, and this tendency 
at present is on the increase. 

he Dunwoody School has established 
a policy that it will take students any 
time, although new classes are formally 
opened every three months. Those de- 
siring to enroll, however, would do well 
to make the preliminary arrangements in 
advance. 

The accompanying photograph was 
taken of the baking class on Nov. 22. 
The class at this season is usually the 
smallest of the entire year. The students 
shown in the picture come from all parts 
of the country. Some of them have been 
taking instruction in baking and — 
chemistry, some in scientific baking, an 
others in sweet goods work. 





PROGRESSIVE BAKERS 


Combined Meeting Held at Chambersburg, 
Pa.—Laboratory Control of Bakeries and 
Unfair Competition Under Discussion 


The Progressive Bakers’ Association, 
comprising Maryland, West Virginia and 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, met at 
Chambersburg, Pa., Dec. 13. The most 
significant feature of the meeting was 
the general feeling of cheerfulness due 
to improved business conditions. 

The meeting was called to order by 
President Frank E. Smith, of Cumber- 
land, Md., who expressed. pleasure at 
seeing many new faces among the audi- 
ence. Other officers present included 
C. Z. Eby, vice president, Waynesboro, 
Pa; E. B. Clark, secretary, Hagerstown, 
and A, B. Fogel, treasurer, Cumberland. 
The allied trades were well represented. 
Secretary Clark read a letter from R. 
K. Stritzinger, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association, expressing 
his regret in not being able to be present. 
Telegrams were read from T. F, Bayha, 
president of the Wheeling (W. Va.) 
Bakers’ Club, and D. H. Crock, manager 
of the Wheeling, W. Va., office of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., wishing the joint 
meeting success. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of Washington, D. 
C., gave the members an excellent talk 
on laboratory work for the bakeshop, 
and pointed out how bakers can maintain 
oo by having scientific control of 
their plants at very small cost. 

G. A. Hall, of Chambersburg, and J. 
G. Smith, of Cumberland, told of their 
experience with laboratory work and 
how it saved their firms money, while W. 
R. Caskey, of Martinsburg, referred to 
the laboratory his firm maintained at 
Hagerstown and the valuable assistance 
it has rendered in testing raw materials 
and remedying shop troubles. A general 
discussion ensued on the testing of ash 
and gluten, which proved interesting and 
educational. Many more members of 
the Progressive Bakers’ Association will 
no doubt be using laboratory service 
next year. 

On motion of W. R. Caskey, the secre- 
tary was instructed to send out a ques- 
tionnaire to the members asking their 
views on laboratory work and, if suffi- 
cient interest is shown, the organization 
will arrange to have all shops in the as- 
sociation placed under scientific control. 

On motion of J. G. Smith, the next 
meeting will be held at Hagerstown, 
Md., Jan. 10, preceded by a dinner, when 
a banker or insurance man will address 
the gathering. 

Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., sec- 
retary of the Potomac States Bakers’ 
Association, called the members’ atten- 
tion to some unfair trade practices and 
cautioned them to be careful. He pre- 
dicted higher prices for raw materials. 
Wholesale bakers seem agreed that in- 





creasing costs of flour, sugar, lard and. 


other raw materials, together with oper- 
ating costs, will prevent further reduc- 
tions in bread prices, and may force 
them higher. 

Secretary Clark stated that a survey 
of the association’s territory revealed the 
fact that the number of new bakeries 
opened during the past year showed an 
increase of 125 per cent over 1921, and 
that bread prices were 4%,@lc per loaf 
lower than a year ago. 

W. R. Caskey spoke on cost account- 
ing, and urged small bakers to keep a 
record of what they are doing. Invari- 
ably they sell bread at a loss, judging 
by the price bread is sold at in the 
Chambersburg district. ©..Z. Eby, of 
Waynesboro, and Ernest Wilson, of 
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Cumberland, spoke on cut prices and 
cost accounting. 

After much discussion on unfair trade 
practices, cut prices, etc., the chair ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of W. R. 
Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., chairman; 
G. A. Hall, Chambersburg, and C, Z. 
Eby, Waynesboro, to look into some of 
the methods used by bakers in the Cham- 
bersburg district to obtain business, and 
report at the next meeting, while G. O. 
Garber, of Frederick, and J. G. Smith, 
of Cumberland, were appointed a com- 
mittee to get in touch with some of the 
wholesalers in the Hagerstown district 
and ascertain what methods they are 
using to secure business. 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, D. 
C., spoke on standard weights, reviewing 
the conferences of the bakers’ commit- 
tee and of the United States Weights 
and Measures Officials at Detroit. He 
went into details on standard weights, 
and concluded by urging the bakers to 
line up with the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and get a standard weight bread 
bill that would suit the bakers, and not 
one that merely suited the whims of the 
enforcement officials. 

C. G. Standeford, of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, said: “We have pro- 
gressed, but we must continue to im- 
prove; it is not possible to stand still. 
We have been successful, but some peo- 
ple claim that our success is due to world 
conditions, and in spite of inefficient 
management. We believe, however, that 
that opinion is not entirely correct; we 
think some measure of our success is 
due to the untiring efforts of this entire 
organization. The bakers’ success, plus 
war conditions, has encouraged the open- 
ing of new shops in unexpected numbers. 
This means greater production to sell, 
and each year your continued success 
will automatically increase the burden 
and responsibility in that respect, prob- 
ably in not as great proportion as during 
the past three years, but a gradual and 
continual increase each year.” 


NOTES 


Martinsburg, W. Va., and Frederick, 
Md., registered 100 per cent in attend- 
ance. 

D. W. Kepplinger, baker, Cumberland, 
Md., who has been seriously ill for a 
year, is able to sit up. 

C. V. Wilkes, the Hagerstown baker, 
never misses a meeting, and his counsel 
is eagerly sought by his colleagues. 

W. R. Bream, Fayetteville, J. H. Stel- 
ler, Greencastle, A. H. Ressler, Waynes- 
boro, and J. H. Coulson, Chambersburg, 
attended their first bakers’ meeting. 

J. P. Gabel, representing Stein, Hall 
& Co., New York, attended his first bak- 
ers’ meeting in this territory, and then 
went to New York City for.a salesmen’s 
conference. 

S. H. Buley, of Cumberland, Md., rep- 
resenting the Cannon Valley Milling Co., 
the Red Star Milling Co., and the Hoff- 
man Mills, headed a delegation of nine 
from Cumberland, who motored through. 

Lloyd’s steam bakery, Martinsburg, W. 
Va., is issuing Lloyd’s Sales Talks 
monthly to the housewife to stimulate 
sales on its bakery products. It is a 
neat little booklet, beautifully illustrated. 

S. J. Esser motored over from Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. He had with him Mrs. 
Esser, who takes an active part in bak- 
ers’ meetings. Others in the party were 
Dr. B. R. Jacobs and J. H. Woolridge, 
of Washington. 

Prominent bakers seen around the 
hotel and meeting hall included J. W. 
Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va; Albert 
Schuler and John Hersberger, Frederick, 
Md; J. J. Street and Raymond Zimmer- 
ley, Cumberland, Md. 

C. G. Standeford and H. M. Leib, of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, motored 
up from Carlisle, Pa., to mix with the 
bakers, and incidentally brought along a 
good supply of “Little Sun Maids” and 
raisin cider, which were much enjoyed 
by all. 

Allied tradesmen taking an active part 
in the entertainment of the bakers in- 
cluded J. Bernauer, the Fleischmann Co; 
G. A. Jahn, Malt-Diastase Co; J. J. 
Parlaman, Washburn-Crosby Co; John 
Nicodemus, Glade Valley Milling Co., 
Walkersville, Md. 

Charles Schmidt, president, and Duane 
R. Rice, vice president, of the City Bak- 


ing Co., together with A. J. Will, vice 
president of the August Maag Co., Bal- 
timore, attended the convention of the 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation in New York City, Dec. 11-12. 

J. George Smith, of Cumberland, is an 
active organization baker and in line 
for an important office. Mr. Smith is a 
newcomer in the baking industry and is 
putting into practice some of his valu- 
able experience in the department store 
business, which he was connected with 
for about 30 years. 


Schneider’s bakery, one of the oldest 
establishments in Martinsburg, W. Va., 
will be altered by raising one end of the 
brick building to a three-story struc- 
ture. The dough mixers and dough room 
will be moved from the first floor to the 
second. The flour storage will be removed 
to another part of the bakery, and the 
old space converted into a new mixing 
room, equipped with the latest high-speed 
dough mixers. Carl Schneider, who was 
recently married, motored over to the 
meeting, with his bride. 

J. H. Woorrince. 
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Record Business Done in 1922 by Wholesale 
Bakers—Heavy Expenditures Made for 
Plant Enlargements and New Shops 


Mitwavxkee, W1s.—So far as the whole- 
sale bakeries in Milwaukee are concerned, 
bread sales during 1922 were the largest 
ever made in any single year. The net 
returns, however, in some cases were 
smaller, due to the fact that bread prices 
were reduced several times during the 
first half. 

An improved demand for fancy and 
sweet goods was an outstanding charac- 
teristic of 1922, both among wholesale 
and retail bakeries. It was especially 
true of the neighborhood shops, which for 
a year or longer have been paying par- 
ticular attention to the production of 
sweet goods, bread business having gone 
over to the wholesale bakeries. 

In the week or two prior to the holi- 
days, a big demand for fancy goods de- 
veloped. Sn this respect, business was 
almost equal to the wonderful holiday 
season experienced in 1918 and 1919, im- 
mediately following the war and preced- 
a, Av depression. 

ilwaukee wholesale bakeries have 
made important investments in new 
plants, extensions and new equipment 
during the year. There never was a time 
when so much construction work was done 
to increase productive facilities as in the 
past 12 months. One large concern has 
made an investment not far under $350,- 
000, and another more than $250,000, in 
replacements and extensions. 

Establishment of new bakeries, recon- 
struction of existing plants, and general 
improvements in the smaller plants of 
Milwaukee this year also approach the 
high record following the end of the 
World War. Operation of retail bakeries 
has been accompanied by a greater de- 
gree of certainty than for six or seven 

ears, due to the relatively greater sta- 

ility of flour and other commodities. 
There has not been an important failure 
in the past year, judging by the records 
of the federal bankruptcy court at Mil- 
waukee. 

Commercial bread is estimated to have 
made considerable further inroads upon 
home baked bread in Milwaukee, on the 
basis of bakery production figures. It 
has been estimated that the bakeries of 
Milwaukee in the past were called upon 
to fill between 40 and 45 per cent of the 
consumption. Considering the growth of 
the city and its population, it is believed 
that now they are supplying from 50 to 
55 per cent of the requirements, and 
things are shaping themselves so that in 
1923 another substantial gain may be ex- 








pected. 

In the opinion of many millers, the 
sale of famil atent flour has been 
dwindling, while demand for bakers pat- 
ent has increased. In Milwaukee, at least, 
it seems to be true that the average house- 
wife finds it cheaper to v tg Bove to bake 
bread, which is important, because of the 
big percentage of people of foreign birth 
here. The newer generation of house- 
wives is steadily being better educated 
to the fact that the quality of bakers’ 
bread today is much improved. 

Rye bread business has been good, and 
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further improvement is looked for. Peo- 
ple are being educated to a taste for rye 
bread, but this education has been ham- 
pered by the fact that many bakers seek 
to produce a rye loaf as white as pos- 
sible, and neglect the pure dark loaf, 
which is the only real rye bread. 

Milwaukee is the center of the rye 
bread industry, and its bakeries daily 
ship thousands of loaves to all parts of 
the United States. Consequently, the 
local trade can speak with authority. It 
finds that rye bakers in other cities at- 
tempt to compete with wheat bread on 
the basis of appearance, rather than 
taste. Investigation shows that the rye 
loaf made from the white patent has lit- 
tle of the taste or palatability of pure 
rye bread. 

After the war ended there seemed to be 
a strong aversion to the rye loaf and, 
for that matter, to anything that looked 
like “war bread.” Rye bread suffered 
severely. This was accentuated by the 
effects of the prohibition amendment and 
the disappearance of real beer, which nat- 
urally was accompanied by the gradual 
disappearance of the public saloon. These 
developments caused a sharp reduction in 
demand for rye bread, which can only be 
offset and overcome by persistently cul- 
tivating .a newer and broader outlet 
through home channels. 


NOTES 


The California Fruit Cake Co. has 
opened a store in Milwaukee. 

A new shop featuring pastry and con- 
fectionery has been opened in Milwaukee 
by C. C. Gilles, widely known in the candy 
and fancy bakery trade. 

The Universal Grocery Co., Madison, 
operating 22 retail stores in western Wis- 
consin, has a store at Columbus. The 
system handles a large volume of bread. 
Robert Beier is manager of the Colum- 
bus branch. 

George R. Chinn, of La Crosse, has 
established a bakery in Viroqua. He has 
been engaged in the bakery business 12 
years, and for the past four years has 
conducted two bakeries in La Crosse un- 
der the Federal System. 

Stanley Marousek is completing a mod- 
ern baking plant adjacent to his store 
at Prairie du Chien, to be operated as 
the People’s bakery. A 160-loaf Hub- 
bard oven has been purchased, together 
with other electrically driven equipment. 

The Snow Baking Co., Fond du Lac, 
recently received the largest carload of 
flour on record in that city. It was 
shipped by the Washburn-Crosby Co., of 
Minneapolis, and contained 450 bbls, com- 
pared with an average carload of 205 to 
210 bbls. 

A home bakery and delicatessen store 
is now being operated in West Allis, a 
manufacturing suburb of Milwaukee, by 
Mrs. H. Guldner and Mrs. H. Schwantes, 
both of whom have had considerable com- 
mercial experience, especially in sweet 
and fancy goods. 

Emeron Wright, operating bakeries in 
Stevens Point and Marshfield, has dis- 
posed of his Stevens Point establishment 
to Arthur Schwebke, of Fond du Lac, 
former manager of the Snow System 
bakeries in cities near Fond du Lac, who 
has had a lengthy and varied experience 
in the industry. 

Charles R. Schultz, proprietor of the 
Schultz bakery, Juneau, was fatally in- 
jured in an automobile accident while 
returning to his shop from a country trip 
in a light motor truck. A wheel broke 
while he was rounding a curve and the 
car capsized. Mr. Schultz acquired the 
bakery from John Hollenstein only a 
few months ago. 

Further increases in the output of Fer- 
mentone by the Pabst Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, have been made necessary by the 
steady development of the market for 
the yeast food among the bakeries of the 
United States and foreign countries. De- 
mand was especially active during No- 
vember and December, accentuated by 
the requirements of the holiday season. 

The M. Carpenter Baking Co., one of 
the principal wholesale concerns in Mil- 
waukee, participated in a novel publicity 
stunt recently when the Milwaukee 
Women’s Advertising Club gave its first 
annual ball and poster review at the Wis- 
consin Club, Three of the handsomest 
young ladies in the city exemplified the 
advertising of Betsy Ross bread, appear- 
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ing in a scene representing Betsy Ross 
at work on the first American flag. 

The Bake-Rite System bakery at Fond 
du Lac expects to occupy, Jan. 1, its new 
bakery and store at 77 South Main Street, 
which is represented to be the finest re- 
tail establishment of this character in 
the Middle West. - The capacity will be 
approximately 7,000 loaves daily. A spe- 
cial department is P phew for baking 
French pastries and fancy goods. Pre- 
pared salads also will be manufactured 
on a commercial basis. N. E. Maney and 
J. A. Adams are the proprietors and 
active managers. 

The city attorney of Superior has in- 
stituted a test case against the Purity 
Bread Co., of Duluth, Minn., to deter- 
mine the constitutionality of the so-called 
peddlers’ license ordinance. The com- 
plaint alleges that the delivery drivers 
of the Purity company failed to comply 
with the requirements of the ordinance 
that a peddler’s license be taken out be- 
fore merchandise can be delivered in Su- 
perior by an outside concern. The suit 
is brought in the United States district 
court, and is being watched closely be- 
cause of the importance of the issue to 
concerns in Superior and Duluth which 
market their pws in both cities, each 
located in a different state. 

The Parkview bakery, Manitowoc, is 
erecting a modern building at thé rear 
of its present plant, which will be ready 
about Feb. 1 and enable the concern to 
largely increase its output. The ge 
is 40x60, two stories and basement, wit 
a connected garage. The equipment will 
include a 500-loaf oven and a 3-bbl Read 
mixer, with Read sifting and elevating 
system, and a Thomson molding machine. 
Separate equipment is being provided for 
cake and fancy goods baking. With the 
new facilities, the Parkview bakery will 
engage in the wholesale as well as retail 
business. It is owned and managed by 
Gustave Boeder, his son, William C. 
Boeder, and his son-in-law, F. H. Laufen- 
berg. L. E, Meyer. 





FIVE-CENT LOAF. WHY? 

This is the story of a town that tried 
a 5c loaf of bread! There were four 
shops, and all well equipped for making 
bread, in Selma, Ala. One of them was 
an old stand, in which two men had 
already made good and retired. One of 
them bought out the shop on time, paid 
for it with the money he made in the 
shop, bought a farm and retired to it. 
Then along comes Number Three. He 
takes over the oldest plant, in fact the 
oldest industry in Selma. 

A customer drops in one morning and 
tells the proprietor he ought to make a 
5c loaf. So he did. All way Joy—the 
5c loaf had returned! That baker did a 
good volume of business. 

The other bakers in Selma were sell- 
ing their bread at 10c retail. They were 
buying the best materials, employing ex- 
pert Feat paying them.g wages, 
requiring them to wear clean clothes and 
to give their fellow-citizens good service. 
They were: Lloyd’s, Wackerly’s and the 
Barker bakery. 

These men were paying 50 per cent 
more for flour than they did before the 
war, 40 per cent more for labor, 40 per 
cent more for rent, 50 per cent more for 
shortening, sugar and milk, The same is 
true of all the rest of the redients 
that go into the making of a modern loaf 
of bread. They couldn’t make a good, 
decent loaf of bread and sell it for less, 
and stay in business; therefore they 
didn’t try to imitate the 5c loaf. 

Besides, said W. C. Lloyd, one of the 
bakers, why should a person want to buy 
5c worth of bread? He would not buy 
5c worth of meat; he wouldn’t buy 5c 
worth of sugar. Why should he want to 
be running around the street with a 
nickel’s worth of the most important of 
all foods? The baker can give him much 
more than twice the amount for 10c. 
The molding, the panning, the wrapping 
and the delivery cost of a nickel loaf is 
as much as that of a dime loaf. It’s 
simply an old custom that we should 
get away from, as we have traded the 
ox cart for the auto. 

Today the oldest business in Selma is 
out of business—bankrupt trying to do 
the impossible. 

Draw your own moral. The public 
does not want you to go broke. What 
it really wants is good s and good 
service, . Sreee. 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Some months ago reference was made 
to the adaptation of crude oil fuel for 
heating bakers’ ovens of the steam pipe 
type. This system is now being adopted 
extensively, and I am informed with 
great saving of fuel costs. The steam 
tube ovens are of course externally heat- 
ed, and none of the products of combus- 
tion actually enter the baking chamber, 
so that, should there be any taint, it 
would not affect the baked goods. 

The oven people who put in the oil 
burning plants contend that there is no 
taint of any kind, and that the system 
can be adapted to ordinary side flue 
ovens, in which the flame enters the 
actual baking chamber, just as success- 
fully as it has been adapted to steam 
tube ovens. 

I have knowledge of one oil burning 
internally heated oven, I think of an 
American pattern, but the oil used is 
not the cheap, crude sort referred to 
above. I understand, however, that ex- 
periments are now being conducted for 
the adaptation of crude oil fuel to inter- 
nally heated ovens, with a prospect, if 
it is successful, of cutting the fuel bill 
of the small bakers in half. 

At present, for these ovens bitumi- 
nous coal is the fuel used, and the cost 
continues about double what it was be- 
fore 1914. The furnace is a long, nar- 
row channel, set in the front wall at 
such an angle that the flame from the 
coal spreads out, fan-shaped, diagonally 
across the oven. This flame is long and 
intensely hot. The heating of the oven 
takes about one and a half hours, after 
which it is allowed to “lie down” for 
half an hour, so that the heat penetrates 
into the bricks, and the surface heat 
becomes somewhat modified before any- 
thing is baked. The whole of the crown 
of the oven is heated practically by con- 
tact with the flame. 

The problem for those who install the 
oil fue] apparatus is to get a flame of 
sufficient length to heat the crown as the 
coal does, and at the same time so to 
divert or modify the intense heat of the 
flame at the point of impact that it 
will not quickly destroy the brickwork. 
The experiments on side flue ovens are 
not yet completed, but the builder is con- 
fident he can overcome any difficulties 
that may arise. 


HONOR FOR BAKERS 


While the authorities or the officials of 
authorities are treating bakers as sus- 
pects—men not to be trusted—the peo- 
ple in many large and important towns 
are doing the trade all the honor they 
can by appointing leading bakers as 
their district mayors. 

Mr. Jago, who though not actually a 
baker, has been so long associated with 
the trade that it regards him as one of 
the family, has been appointed mayor 
of Hove, a suburb of Brighton. The 
hardly less aristocratic and equally re- 
spectable town of Eastbourne has con- 
ferred a like honor on Gilbert Soddy, 
who has done so much work in connec- 
tion with trade concerns, particularly in 
educational matters. The town of Leigh, 
in Lancashire, has made W. Collier, 
a leading baker there, its mayor. The 
ancient city of Newark, around which 
so much of the fighting took place dur- 
ing the civil war in the Stuart times, has 
made W. K. Clarke the mayor. 

The city of Plymouth has in the same 
way honored Solomon Stephens, also one 
of the leaders and a past president of 
the National Association of Bakers. In 
connection with this appointment it is 
interesting to note that the mayoral 
chain of office is the identical insignia 
borne by the mayor at the time when 
Drake was in the height of his activities, 
pi ore | and robbing all England’s 
enemies. In two important towns near 
Birmingham, baker mayors have also 
been elected. In all, eight master bak- 
ers in England have this year been pro- 
moted. to the mayoralty. 

Besides thése the trade has dozens of 
past mayors among its ss men, and 
a —- list of worth expectant 
mayors to ‘be, all whic to show 
that there is no need to despair of the 
status of the trade, if high office to the 
few means status to many. 

But what makes us wonder is why we 
are treated as potential thieves, and 


why from among such rogues it is pos- 
sible to select so many good chief magis- 
trates, for at the installation of every 
one of the worthy mayors mentioned, the 
raise of their worthiness might have 
een considered fulsome, were we not as- 
sured that it is all deserved. 


A DEAL WHICH DIDN’T COME OFF 

I referred last month to a commercial 
deal, which, according to financial and 
other newspapers, had been concluded 
between a United States syndicate and 
the Distillers’ Co., Ltd., here, for the 
supply of a large quantity of yeast to 
the United States. I am now informed, 
from an authoritative source, that no 
such bargain has been concluded. On 
careful inquiry it was ascertained that 
it would take a fortnight for the yeast, 
after its manufacture, to reach the 
baker, which was considered too risky in 
dealing with a product so delicate and 
easily damaged as yeast. 

There may be a dearth of yeast in 
America, because of the prohibition 
laws, but there is a glut of spirits here, 
because of the enormous tax with which 
they are saddled. The price of spirits as 
obtained by the distiller is so low that 
the price of yeast has to be kept high, 
to make the dual operations pay. 

If there is yeast trouble in America 
the position is identical with that which 
developed here during the war. There 
were people in influential places who 
considered it a scandal that, while there 
was the possibility of a shortage of grain 
for bread making, so much good barley 
and other grains should be used for the 
manufacture of alcohol. 

This matter was handed over for con- 
sideration to the Royal Society, which 
consists of leading scientists. There were 
quite a number of those learned men 
who thought we might do without both 
yeast and spirit manufacture; importing 
spirit from abroad for munition pur- 
poses, and compelling the bakers to 
make their own barm, as in Scotland, or 
use brewer’s yeast. 

A panel of practical people easily con- 
vinced the savants that the suggestions 
were impossible, and the ultimate recom- 
mendation sent to the government was 
that bakers be rationed for yeast, and 
that no one receive more than 1 lb per 
sack of flour made into bread. As the 
average actually used at the time was 
21% lbs per sack, this was a reduction 
of 60 per cent. As the war ended short- 
ly after the suggestion was made, it hap- 
pily had never to be brought into opera- 
tion. The high price of yeast now has 
brought down the average used by bakers 
to about 11% lbs per sack of flour. The 
price of yeast is 28c per lb. 


A GREAT LOSS 


The baking trade of this country has 
lost its only member of Parliament. 
Augustus Hailwood, of Manchester, was 
returned by a large majority in 1918, as 
a Coalition member, but at the election 
just held his opponent, the Labor candi- 
date, was successful. Mr. Hailwood as- 
cribes his defeat as in great part due to 
the local association raising the price 
of bread two days before the voting. 
He is an excellent speaker, and attended 
very faithfully to his parliamentary 
duties as a member. 

On several occasions he did excellent 
service on behalf of the baking trade. 
Whenever the vernment h some 
scheme in hand likely to affect bakers’ 
interests, he put the trade case strongly. 
The last occasion was when the bill to 
continue war-time regulations was before 
the House of Commons, and again on its 
withdrawal, when officials tried, and un- 
fortunately succeeded, in getting the 
regulations continued on the temporary 
basis until they are able to get their 
bill on its feet again. The only member 
who has any connection with the bakin 
trade is Sir John Brunton, chairman o 
the Albert Flour Mills, Gloucester. 

The co-operators have succeeded in 
getting four or five of their nominees 
returned. In the last Parliament they 
had only one member. So far as = 
are able—and they will have the f 
force of the Labor party behind them— 
they will endeavor to prevent any fur- 
ther tax burden being placed on the co- 

though 


operative stores, al they are now 
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exempt from the income tax which pri- 
vate firms and public companies have 
to bear. 

Bakers are wondering what the atti- 
tude of the new government will be to- 
ward the bread bill, which is sure to be 
reintroduced. The party now in power 
is rather opposed to officialism, and it is 
possible, if bakers can agree among 
themselves as to the manner of fighting 
the bill, that it will be withdrawn for 
good. If this occurs the trade will then 
be rid of war-time regulations and will 


revert to the old bread laws. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


I have recorded an item in trade his- 
tory that seemed quite settled, namely, 
the absorption of a firm that catered 
principally for manual workers—Lock- 
harts—by the Aérated Bread Co., the 
proprietors and patrons of which treat 
Lockharts as common and beneath notice. 

Although it was understood that the 
negotiations for the sale were com- 
pleted, a further meeting before which 
other offers were placed resulted in the 
Aérated Bread Co. withdrawing alto- 
gether from the deal. The offer of an- 
other company, J. P. Restaurants, Ltd., 
of somewhat the same status as Lock- 
harts, is now under consideration and 
likely to be accepted. 

The Aérated Bread Co., it seemed, of- 
fered 12s for Lockharts £1 preference 
shares, and Is 6d for 5s ordinary shares. 
The same price was offered by the J. P. 
Restaurants for the ordinary shares, but 
13s 6d for the £1 preference. While the 
Aérated Bread Co.’s offer was uncondi- 
tional,—the company accepted no obliga- 
tions beyond paying for the shares,— 
the other offer contains conditions to 
take over some of the leading officials 
of the selling company, and as many of 
the staff as were willing to transfer 
their allegiance. 

These catering companies. are now 
much in evidence in what we call “high 
finance” or “big business,” and to or- 
dinary persons the deals, transfers and 
absorptions, are inscrutable. Whatever 
the reason, the dividend of the Aérated 
Bread Co. has fallen from 15 per cent 
to 12. 


BAKERY SCHOOL RESEARCH 


The disease called rope, which appears 
from time to time, is usually a summer 
visitor, but an interesting sample was 
sent to the National Bakery School a few 
weeks ago when the weather was cold 
and, in consequence, the trouble unlooked 
for. This loaf was handed over to one 
of the advanced students of the National 
Bakery School, who made a very thor- 
ough investigation of it and prepared 
some cultures of the bacilli producing the 
rope in nutrient jelly. 

After incubating the cultures for sev- 
eral days the contents of one of the 
tubes was incorporated in a small batch 
of bread, principally to ascertain whether 
the bacilli would grow and increase in 
raw dough, in which the starch granules 
remain intact and the nidus for growth 
is not so favorable as in baked bread. 

This investigation is the more neces- 
sary, because there is the greatest vari- 
ance of opinion as to whether the disease 
inoculates the bread by way of the yeast 
or by way of the flour. On the one side, 
millers favor the yeast disease theory, 
while yeast merchants are positive that 
the usual source of the trouble is the 
flour. 

This investigation is still more interest- 
ing because, while there has been plenty 
of experience of ropy bread there has 
not hitherto been recorded any case of 
ropy dough. As a rule the disease ap- 


. pears in the center of the loaf of bread 


some 24 hours after it is baked, the first 
indication being an odor like that of 
“tubby” cider. The next stage is a 
stickiness in the center, and the crumb of 
the bread, pressed between the fingers 
and drawn apart, exhibits many fine 
threads. The third stage is the appear- 
ance of brown spots, ultimately develop- 
ing into dark brown patches, while the 

or of the affected bread becomes much 
more offensive. 

While these indicatives of disease ap- 
pear in the finished loaf after it has be- 
come stale, the flour from which the 
bread was made _— no sign of any- 
thing + hina nor does the dough, nor the 
loaf after it is newly baked. In the ex- 
periments referred to above, matured 
culture tube contents from the ropy loaf 
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produced quite peculiar effects on the 
dough. 

There was first a pronounced sticki- 
ness, and then, although the dough had 
apparently lost its stability, it had ac- 
quired the property of elasticity to an 
abnormal degree; in fact, would stretch 
until it reached a thread stage before 


breaking. 
The loaves were scaled and molded in 
the ordinary way and set in tins. The 


tops of the loaves flattened at once, and 
although there was sufficient gas produc- 
tion to raise them to nearly natural vol- 
ume, the crumb would not bake, but re- 
mained a pulpy mass, breaking away 
from the top crust. 

This is, so far as I am aware, the first 
recorded case of ropy dough. According 
to Pasteur and Schutzenberger the prod- 
ucts of ropy fermentation are gum, 
mannite and carbon dioxide. These ex- 
periments seem to show that there must 
also be a development of liquifying and 
diastatic enzymes, to supply sufficient 
sugar to produce the phenomena ob- 
served. A large production of mannite 
would account for the difficulty in bak- 
ing, while the production of gum would 
account for the threadlike formation 
when the dough is stretched. 

It evidently only requires that the rope 
bacilli should be present in sufficient 
quantity and in a virile state, to produce 
ropy dough as well as ropy bread, and 
that, in those cases in which the trouble 
has only shown in the baked loaf, the 
inoculating germs have been few in num- 
ber, and in a more or less dormant state 
when first mixed in the dough. 


MATURE BUT NOT VENERABLE 

The London Masters’ Protection So- 
ciety has reached the ripe age of 54 
years, and recently celebrated its birth- 
day at the annual meeting. It cannot be 
said that the society has done very well 
for itself during its life, although its 
friends claim that it has done a great 
deal for the trade. In any case it has 
not accumulated riches. Its total pos- 
sessions, some of which are unrealizable, 
amount to less than $5,000, while its ex- 
penditure last year was $530 more than 
its income. 

There are some 3,000 masters in the 
area over which the society is supposed 
to exercise an influence, but only about 
150 think it worth while to become mem- 
bers. This, however, is not the total 
membership. A dual system is followed. 
Besides individual members there are 
delegates from local societies, of which 
30 are given seats on the committee. 

Although this body stands for the 
London trade, and London is the largest 
city in the world, there is nothing very 
large about the spirit or the ideas of its 
members. It is run essentially by the 
family bakers, and not by the largest 
among these, while the factory owners 
have a society of their own. The general 
character of the society is one of ner- 
vousness and overcaution, resulting in 
indecision, or, it may be, right action, 
but usually at the wrong moment, or 
wrong action when the need is for cour- 
age and determination. 

The report for last year exposes these 
traits in an unmistakable way, being full 
of platitudes and contradictions, and 
pleadings for what is called “unity,” 
which always means that every one ought 
to do just as the society tells him. But 
this same society forgets its ideal at 
times. When it had a chance to help 
the National Association to fight of- 
ficialdom over the bread regulations it 
rather chose to support the weights and 
measures inspectors, and to supply them, 
by such support, with the argument that 
made their contentions plausible, viz., 
that the trade wanted the regulations. 

When the society had thus given the 
situation away it saw what a mess it 
had made, and would have retraced its 
steps. However, its previous public ac- 
tion cannot be erased, and its new atti- 
tude has, in consequence, lost importance 
and weight. This is the wobbly réle that 
the society has played on more than one 
occasion, and is to a great extent the 
cause of the want of confidence with 
which it is regarded by many in the 
trade, yet the members are well-meaning 
and honest men. 


BORIC ACID 


A case of more than ordinary impor- 
tance to bakers and confectioners, and 
incidentally to merchants who sell liquid 
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eggs, has been decided at Birmingham, 
in which the baker was fined $50 for 
selling sponge cakes containing boric acid 
in the proportion of 33 grains per 
pound of cake, or 47 per cent. A par- 
ticular feature of the case is, that it is 
the first raised in the United Kingdom 
regarding preservatives in sponge cakes. 
It was not instituted by the government, 
for the ministry of health has been very 
shy about prosecuting bakers. 

The Birmingham corporation has taken 
the case in hand locally, on the advice 
of its medical officer. It is no legal of- 
fense to use boric acid in milk, or in 
cream, if the fact and the maximum 
quantity used are stated on an attached 
label. There is no legal maximum given 
for liquid eggs, although there is an ar- 
rangement between the ministry of 
health and the vendors of liquid eggs, 
that they must not contain more than 
1 per cent. 

But the medical officer of health of 
Birmingham has made a rule for himself 
and for the trade, and determines per- 
sonally what is an excessive amount, and 
in this action, although it is wholly of- 
ficious, the local magistrates have up- 
held him. To get at the baker legally he 
was summoned, not for selling sponge 
cakes containing boric acid, but under a 
section of the food adulteration act 
which prohibits knowingly the use of any 
ingredient harmful to the consumer. 

The prosecution could only prove the 
harmfulness by insisting that sponge 
cakes are eaten peiatipaliy by children 
and invalids, and that, although a small 
proportion of boric acid might not be 
hurtful to adults, and might, therefore, 
be used with safety in rich fruit cakes, 
it is harmful to children and invalids, 
and must not, therefore, be used in 
sponge or other light cakes. 

The defense endeavored to show that 
the harmfulness of boric acid in minute 
quantities is not agreed upon among 
doctors; but the main line of defense 
was that the baker, while admitting that 
there might be boric acid as a preserva- 
tive in the eggs he used, disclaimed all 
knowledge of the quantity, or of the fact 
that there was any danger to health, or 
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—_ ban against their use in sponge 
cakes. The defense failed. 

The conviction will cause quite a flut- 
ter among users of liquid eggs. It is 
wholly doubtful, all the same, if the de- 
cision is really legal. We do not yet 
recognize the right of medical officers 
to make laws in matters of this kind, 
but as there is little prospect of an ap- 
peal, this case will be now cited in future 
prosecutions and will be regarded as an 
important decision in what is called “case 
law.” 

BREAD PRICES 

At the moment there is no stability 
about the price of bread. London fac- 
tories, having lost all the trade they are 
likely to lose through high prices, and 
having retained the faithful customers 
who will remain, whatever the circum- 
stances, keep steadily at 18c per 4 lbs. 
The small bakers vary from 14 to lic. 
The co-operative societies sell at 16c over 
the counter, while one of the large de- 
partment stores sells, “cash and carry,” 
at l4c, charging two cents more for de- 
livery. There is much grumbling about 
the difficulty in securing a remunerative 
price, and a good deal of nervousness 
concerning the immediate future. 

JoHN KimkKtanp. 





CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Iru.—No serious complaints 
from bakers as to lack of business are 
being heard. December as a rule is a 
rather dull month for bread bakers, but 
sales have held up pretty well this month. 
The consumption of bakers’ bread is not 
of such volume as bakers would like to 
have it, though extra efforts on the part 
of the sales departments have prevented 
the usual dropping off in sales at this 
time of year. Some bakers find their 
business less than a month or two ago, 
but complaints of dullness are the ex- 
ception. 

Bakers have not been heavy buyers of 
flour this month. Retail bakers naturally 
buy in small lots and at frequent inter- 
vals. Wholesale bakers are understood 
to be pretty well supplied. When cars 
were scarce and deliveries delayed, a 
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number of bakers ordered extra cars in 
order not to be caught short. Deliveries 
have been much more prompt of late, 
and in a few instances flour has been 
coming too fast. It is reported that one 
baker here has been forced to store flour 
in a public warehouse. 


NOTES 

J. N. Canover has opened the Ideal 
bakery, Jacksonville, Il. 

Robert McKechan has bought the bak- 
ery of C. J. Kress, Gillespie, Il. 

H. L. Moore, Watseka, Ill., has in- 
Stalled new ovens and other modern 
equipment. 

The Vienna Model Baking Co., Chi- 
cago, has added to its delivery equipment 
a Ward electric truck. 

The Elgin (Ill.) Baking & Ice Cream 
Co. has been incorporated, with $125,000 
capital stock, by J. H. Delancey, Herman 
Kind and Fred H. Bitheral. 

C. R. Russ, formerly manager of the 
Indianapolis branch of the Fleischmann 
Co., is now located at Chicago, and has 
been made assistant district manager. 

R, M. Richards, Chicago representative 
of the International Co., Baltimore, was 
in Minneapolis and northwestern cities 
during the past month, visiting connec- 
tions of his company. 

Charles Edward Waters, member of 
the firm of Moody & Waters, pie bakers, 
Chicago, died Dec. 10, aged 80. Funeral 
services were held on. Dec. 12. Mr. 
Waters died at the home of his daughter 


in Racine, Wis. 
S. O. Werner. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE ACTIVITIES 

Cur1caco, Iru.—The plan of bread scor- 
ing which the American Institute of Bak- 
ing has developed during the past two 
years, and which has been adopted as offi- 
cial by the American Bakers’ Association, 
has caused so much interest that the in- 
stitute has developed a plan whereby all 
members of the association may send in 
samples for scoring and comment. 

In order that it may be carried out 
successfully, it is imperative that the 
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Two Helm-Built Ovens in the Calumet Baking Co.’s Plant, Hammond, Ind. 


following rules be followed. All loaves 
must be shipped parcel post, paid, in 
strong cartons made for the purpose and 
supplied “knocked down” by the insti- 
tute. Loaves received in cartons or pack- 
ages which do not fully protect the loaf 
against crushing and damage will not be 
scored, 

Two loaves from the same dough will 
be submitted for scoring, which will be 
marked with labels furnished by the in- 
stitute, label A to be placed on one of 
the first 10 loaves of the dough which is 
to be scored, which come through the 
molder, and label B to be placed on one 
of the last 10 loaves through the molder. 
Bakers are asked to put the labels on 
the bottom of the loaf, and near the end. 
These labels will be marked with the 
date, dough numbcr and number of the 
baker which will be assigned him by the 
institute. 

Bread may be submitted daily, weekly, 
or monthly, as the baker may desire. A 
report will be mailed the baker within 24 
hours after receipt of sample, which will 
show the score given the loaf and call 
the baker’s attention to any defects or 
peculiarities which materially influenced 
the scoring. 

Bakers are asked to allow the loaves 
bearing labels A and B to cool for at 
least one hour, and to write on the label 
the information desired, seal the loaves 
in waxed paper and wrap them with sev- 
eral additional layers of paper. In plac- 
ing the bread in the boxes it is suggested 
that they be packed tightly with soft 
paper, so that they will not move around 
during shipment. For the present it will 
not be necessary for bakers to submit 
formulas and samples of raw materials, 
but if they wish to, the institute will be 
glad to receive the information and sam- 
ples of flour and other ingredients. 

The only cost of this bread scoring 
service is the cost of the package, 10c, 
and the postage or express charges. This 
is a confidential service which the insti- 
tute hopes will prove of real value to its 
members, 

NOTES 


Dr. H. E. Barnard will leave, Jan. 13, 
for an extensive trip to the Pacific Coast. 
He intends to visit bakers in the various 
coast cities. 

Graduation exercises for the school of 
baking were held Thursday evening, Dec. 
21, preceded by a fine dinner for the 
faculty and students. The new school 
course will begin on Jan. 1. 


Dr. H. E. Barnard and I. K. Russell 
were in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Bakers’ As- 
sociation, held at New York, Dec. 11-12. 
Dr. Barnard also was present at the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association at Providence, R. I., on 
Dec. 7. f 

The American Bakers’ Association and 


Institute of Baking will be well repre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the In- 
diana Bakers’ Association, to be held at 
Indianapolis, Jan. 10-11. Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, I. K. Russell, William Walmsley 
and Harold E. Turley will be among the 
speakers. 

Students of the present class in the 
school of baking are ——s an alumni 
association, and hope to include in the 
membership most of the graduates from 
this school. Robert Woods, of New York 
City, and nephew of Gooume S. Ward, is 
taking a leading part in this work. The 
students are also forming a fraternity. 

Several machines for the baking de- 
partment have been received during the 
past few weeks. Among these were an 
American Kron scale, Century giant mix- 
er, Century mixer, Century molder, Tag- 
gart loaf splitting machine, Bachman 
laboratory mixer, supplied by the Fleisch- 
mann Co., and a Union proofer from the 
Union Steel Products Co. 

S. O. Werner. 





COUNCIL OF BAKERS MEETS 
Cuicaco, Irt.—The Council of Baking 
and Affiliated Organizations met on Dec. 


5 at the Old Colony Club, La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago. The work of the association 
was discussed. B. B. Grennell, Chicago, 
was re-elected president, A. P. Husband, 
secretary Millers’ National Federation, 
Chicago, was elected vice president, John 
M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America, was 
made treasurer, and Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
American Bakers’ Association, was re- 
elected secretary. 
S. O. Werner. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Price-Cutting by Chain Stores Harmful to 
Legitimate Bakers—Milk Supplies Light 
—Corby Company Enlarging Plant 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Retail bakers be- 
gan placing their holiday orders with 
jobbers early, and to date this business 
exceeds 1921. While trade will be good 
in the larger cities and industrial centers 
throughout the District, the most encour- 
aging factor is the increases that are 
certain in the smaller towns and rural 
communities that depend largely on the 
farmer, and which are covered by whole- 
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sale baking firms over rural routes. In 
1920 and 1921 the buying power of the 
farmer in the District was at a low ebb. 
With good crops and good prices this 
year, however, he is once more able to 
buy, and rural business is better. 

Jobbers and manufacturers report im- 
proved collections, another factor that in- 
dicates better business for both whole- 
sale and retail bakers. Production with 
both branches in Washington has been 
steadily upward the past two months, and 
is considerably in excess of 1921. Bakers 
are optimistic, and preparations are be- 
ing made for a season of prosperity not 
equaled since the winter of 1919-20. 

A chain store here, operating its own 
bakery, reduced the price of bread from 
7e to 5c per lb on Dec. 5. The general 
retail price of the 1-lb loaf is 8c, but 
chain grocery stores all over the city sell 
it at 6@ic. These concerns get their 
bread from small shops and not from the 
big wholesale factories, which insist that 
their product be sold at 8c, and the grocer 
must pay 7c for it wholesale. 

Raisins are firm to steady, with bakers 
using more in their products. The export 
of raisins during the first eight months of 
this year was four times greater than for 
the corresponding period last year; 29,- 
475,417 lbs, valued at $4,503,735, being 
exported up to Aug. 31, 1922, compared 
with 7,274,334 lbs, valued at $1,488,143, 
in 1921. This increase is believed to be 
largely due to the advertising and sales 
activities carried on in Europe by Ameri- 
can growers. Raisins in single case lots 
are quoted at 13c lb; in 25-case lots, 11 
@12c; in car lots, 104%4@I1I1c. 

The cake business is at its best at this 
time of the year. Both butter and eggs 
are in demand, and fresh country eggs 
are scarce. Strictly fresh, selected, can- 
dled, per dozen, 55c; cold storage, 30 
@36c. Butter: creamery, fancy, 56c lb; 
prints, 56@58c; near-by creamery, 46@ 
47c; ladles, 35@36c; rolls, 383@35c; store 
packed, 33c; dairy prints, 34@35c; 
process butter, 38@39c. 

The a market is firm to steady, 


granulated being quoted at 7@7\4c |b, 
in 100-lb bags. Round lots are offered 
at $6.75@7. 


An active demand has readily absorbed 
offerings of both condensed and evap- 
orated milk, and kept prices very firm. 
The principal feature of the month was 
the shortage of supplies, and some dis- 
tributors had difficulty in filling orders. 

Stocks of milk in manufacturers’ hands 
on Dec. 1 were the lightest since 1920, 
when manufacturers adopted the plan 
of curtailing production, and carried this 
policy into the current year. Consequent- 
ly, when the surplus was suddenly cleaned 
up and a shortage became apparent, con- 
denseries were in a tight place, as many 





Work Room in Calumet Baking Co.’s Plant, at Hammond, Ind,, Showing Automatic Proofer, Divider, Rounder and Molder 
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dairymen have become accustomed to sell- 
ing cream for butter making and feeding 
the skimmed milk. Many in the trade 
believe that there will he no opportunity 
to catch up on production until the new 
season opens. 

Under these conditions, selling prices 
have advanced, but they are still below 
those of a year ago, regardless of the 
fact that those paid producers are some- 
what higher. The high level of prices, 
however, has been reached without un- 
favorable effect upon demand. 

There has been little or no improvement 
in the flour trade, and none is looked 
for until after Jan. 1. Jobbers and 
bakers are cleaning up their old con- 
tracts. Trade conditions here are better 
than they were last year, and the general 
opinion of flour handlers is that after 
Jan. 1 there will be more business. 

Demand for soft winter wheat flour is 
light. Some cracker bakers are said to 
have one to two months’ supply on hand 
or ordered. 


CORBY BAKING CO. IMPROVEMENTS 


The largest building operations among 
wholesale bakeries here are in progress 
at the plant of the Corby Baking Co., on 
Georgia Avenue N.W., where a_ three- 
story brick garage 100x100 is being built 
to house the 90 motor trucks ordered to 
replace horse-drawn vehicles. A mezza- 
nine floor, 175x180, is being built in the 
cooling and packing room, and the bakery 
has been equipped with two complete 
automatic outfits of machinery. Ar- 
rangements are under way for the in- 
stallation of two gas-fired travelling 
ovens, one 75 and the other 110 feet in 
length, in addition to the 110-foot coal- 
fired one already in use. 

At the plant of the Havenner Baking 
Co. on C Street N.W., which is owned by 
the Corby company, the two-story brick 
stable is being converted into a garage. 


NOTES 


The A. B. C. bakery, a retail shop, has 
been opened at 700 Twenty-second Street 
N.W. by M. E. Constable, of Vienna, Va. 

The Straub Baking Co. is a new con- 
cern at 1326 Massachusetts Avenue N.W., 
doing a wholesale business, featuring 
jelly rolls and doughnuts. 

J. D. Green, sales manager of the 
Corby Baking Co., spent several days 
at the Richmond, Va., plant of the com- 
pany, inspecting the sales organization. 

The Quality bakery has been estab- 
lished at 1927 Fourteenth Street N.W. 
by Louis Cozusnick, formerly with the 
Yankee bakery on Fourteenth Street 
N.W. 

The Old Dutch Market, operating ap- 
proximately 35 markets throughout the 
city, with two bakeries, has reduced the 
price of its bread from 7c to 5c retail for 
the 1-lb loaf. 

C. R. Troutner, Philadelphia manager 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., and 
L. A. Mennel, of the Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, were here during the month 
calling on their local representative. 

S. M. Briggs, formerly representing the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. in the Poto- 
mac states territory, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, is now representing Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc., of Milwaukee, 
in the same territory. 


The bakery of J. G. Schuerger, 218 
Ninth Street S.E., recently damaged 
$5,000 by an explosion, is being rebuilt. 
The explosion ignited the interior of the 
building. Mr. Schuerger was_ badly 
burned, but is able to be out. 


The Corby Baking Co., in addition to 
conducting a series of cake demonstra- 
tions by lady demonstrators through the 
various chain stores here, is using the 
daily papers liberally to acquaint the 
public with its quality products. 


The C. F. Mueller Co., macaroni manu- 
facturer, Jersey City, N. J., is using the 
street cars to advertise its products in 
Washington. The Aunt Jemima Mills 
Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., is also conducting 
a street car advertising campaign. 


Henry Nolde, of the firm of Nolde 
Bros., bakers, Richmond, Va., who had 
been in New York attending a conference 
of bakers, stopped here en route home 
end met his brother, August, who had 
been at Baltimore attending a confer- 
ence. While here, they conferred with 
prominent people in the baking industry. 
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The Gardner bakeries and the C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., both of Baltimore, 
are using large advertisements in the 
local papers to acquaint the housewives 
of Washington with their products. The 
Washburn-Crosby Co. is using liberal 
space in local papers, calling the house- 
wife’s attention to a valuable cook book it 
is distributing. 

J. H, Woorawee. 


ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 


Bread Prices Reduced—Big Fire at Astoria, 
Oregon, Burns Bakeries—Southern Cali- 
fornia Bakers Meet in January 


Seatrte, Wasu.—Bread prices along 
the entire Pacific Coast and in the in- 
terior district are weak, and average 
1@2c under those of last month. " 
most central points, the pepe price 
is 7@8c for 1-lb and 9@llc for the 1y%- 
lb loaf. These are top figures, however; 
bread is being sold as low as 6c for 1-lb, 
and 8c for the 11%-lb loaf. Fortunately, 
little of the latter is being sold, and it 
is generally of a very pe quality. In 
Washington, Oregon and Montana, prices 
range somewhat higher than in the south. 
Outputs are stronger, numerous bakeries 
running close to capacity, with others 
running well up on an efficiency basis. 
The lesser price for bread is being re- 
flected in the quality to a certain extent, 
although the bread is still fair. 

Bakers were in the market for west- 
ern and coast flours early in the month, 
but the approach of the holidays finds 
them less inclined to buy. The larger 
concerns are fairly well stocked for av- 
erage needs until the eaily spring, al- 
though some carry only a 30- or 60-day 
supply. Smaller wholesalers and retail- 
ers, generally speaking, are more heavi- 
ly supplied than the larger concerns. 
Many of them have flour bought to carry 
them well into the summer, with the 
possible addition of a small amount of 
local flour to complete their blends. 

The year just closing has seen a 
greater advancement in shop. conditions 
and equipment than ever before. There 
are few shops or factories in the district 
that have not made some improvements, 
and many have completely remodeled 
their places to meet the public demand 
for greater cleanliness and an improved 
manner of handling their product. The 
public has accepted the invitation to see 
where its daily bread is baked, and so 
forced bakers who were dirty to clean up 
for public inspection. More up-to-date 
machinery has been installed and old- 
fashioned shop systems discarded to 
meet the modern trend. 


ALL ASTORIA BAKERIES BURNED 


The baking industry was severely hurt 
when practically all of the business dis- 
trict and many blocks of the close-in 
residence district of the city of As- 
toria, Oregon, burned early this month. 
The fire, which was incendiary, it is 
claimed, totally destroyed all of the bak- 
eries in the city except the Home bak- 
ery, a small concern on the edge of the 
business district. 

The modern, wholesale plant of the 
Oregon bakery, which contained a full 
outfit of automatic machinery, was a 
total loss, including the three large brick 
ovens. Hermann & Jeffers owned this 
plant. The Dixie bakery, a branch of 
the Haynes-Foster Baking Co., of Port- 
land, the Astoria bakery and the Bake- 
Rite, all window bakeries, were burned. 
Practically -all carried some insurance, 
although it is believed the loss is not 
more than half or two thirds covered. 

Temporary quarters are being sought, 
and such equipment as can be bere up 
in the vicinity is being utilized to start 
up and handle the business until more 
permanent quarters can be built. This 
will be some time, as all of the streets, 
built on piling, were burned, and must 
be replaced before the central portion of 
the city can be occupied. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BAKERS 


The bakers’ associations of southern 
California, both wholesale and retail, will 
hold annual meetings in Los Angeles the 
middle of January. Besides the election 
of officers, arrangements are being made 
to have Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the Ameri- 
can Institute, Chica, and John Hart- 
ley, secretary of the National Retail 
Bakers’ Association, read —" on sub- 
jects interesting to the trade. © 








In this connection, an effort is being 
made by William Francis Ireland to or- 
anize the Allied Trades of the Baking 
ndustry on the Pacifi¢ Coast into a 
unit to assist in the meeting of retail and 
wholesale bakers in the fall of 1923. It 
is planned to make this meeting an elab- 
orate affair, with an exhibition of bak- 
ery equipment and supplies. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


Theodore Von Low, who was general 
manager of the “88-Stores” bakery, and 
later connected with the Federal Gro- 
cery Co., Los Angeles, has severed his 
connection with the latter concern and 
joined the selling force of the Pacific 
Coast Biscuit Co., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles. 

S. J. Norton, for some time foreman 
for the Franco-American Baking Co., 
Los Angeles, has moved to San Diego, to 
become superintendent of the Snowflake 
Baking Co. 

At a banquet in Los Angeles, given 
Friend Richardson, recently elected gov- 
ernor of California, he was presented 
with a huge cake baked in the form of 
an open book. On one page was a life- 
like portrait of the governor elect, paint- 
ed by George Kosak in finely powdered 
and colored sugars. Mr. Kosak’s art is 
so well thought of by his employer, Haz- 
en J. Titus, a cake specialist, that he had 
Kosak’s fingers insured for $40,000. 
Since Kosak first began — pictures 
with colored sugar, it is said he has 
sold his products to the late Pope Bene- 
dict, practically all of the European 
potentates and nobility, and many of the 
world’s notables. Some time ago Presi- 
dent Harding was presented with a huge 
cake bearing his own portrait and a 
message of greeting. 

Cecil B. DeMille, motion picture direc- 
tor and producer, of Los Angeles, not 
long ago offered $1,000 as a first prize 
for a title of a new play to be produced 
following completion ot “Adam’s Rib,” 
then being filmed. Eight out of the thou- 
sands of applicants suggested “The Ten 
Commandments,” among the eight be- 
ing Mrs. Peter Rasmussen, wife of a 
Long Beach baker, who, with his wife 
and four small children, has been strug- 

ling to own his own home. This $1,000 
just lifts the mortgage on the little place. 
De Mille awarded eight $1,000 prizes in- 
stead of the one offered. 

In 1910 Andrew Bastash, of Port- 
land, started the New York bakery. Lat- 
er he merged his interests with the Bark- 
er Bread Co., which recently built a 
fine large bakery. Now Mr. Bastash 
has disposed of his interests in this firm 
and is again starting up for himself in 
his old location on Belmont Street. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., on Channing 
Way, Oakland, Cal., has installed two 
new ovens. 

The Dwight Way bakery, Berkeley, 
Cal., expects to have its new building 
completed this month. 

Parson Bros. have sold the Superior 
home bakery, Alameda, Cal., to Steve 
Mikulcie. 

Charles K. Coone, Oakland, Cal., after 
several weeks’ illness, is again at work. 

Crozer, formerly in the restau- 
rant and bakery business in Anaheim, 
Cal., is looking for a location in Los 
Angeles. 

e Barker Baking Co. has opened a 
retail store in San Diego. 

Henry Salmela, who formerly owned 
the Steam bakery, Tacoma, will open a 
—- in Seattle. 

e Houlton bakery, St. Helens, Ore- 
gon, has installed a new oven. 

Peter Gumm has sold his bakery in 
San Francisco to Paul Hoetzel, who 
plans remodeling same. 

A. Strachan, who recently sold his in- 
terest in the Merced (Cal:) Bakery to 
James Buchan, is looking for a location 
in the San Joaquin valley. 

The Good Luck bakery, Long Beach, 
Cal., has installed a new oven. 

M. McLellan has purchased the bakery 
and grocery, 315 Divisadero Street, San 
Francisco, from Joseph Tamborra. 

A new electric oven has been installed 
in the Daylight Bread Co.’s shop in 
Chehalis, Wash. Fritsch & Stewart are 
proprietors. 

J. J. McGee, of Missoula, Mont., has 
bought H. G. Lycan’s bakery, Kalispell, 
Mont. Mr. Lycan plans mo to Santa 
Ana, Cal 


a, Cal. 
The Keen-Field Baking Co. is the 
name of a new concern. started in Port- 
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land in the old location of the Hoover 
doughnut oy George R. McKeen, 
formerly with the Haynes-Foster Bak- 
ing Co., and J. C. Chatfield, of the Log 
Cabin Baking Co., are the proprietors. 
They will engage in a general baking 
business, and dispose of their products 
by house-to-house delivery. The Hoover 
doughnut plant on Washington Street 
will care for the baking formerly done 
at this location. 

The Bakery café, Pasco, Wash., has in- 
stalled a new oven. W. D. Pence is 
proprietor. 

I. S. Syrasburger has sold his Bake- 
Rite bakery, Bend, Oregon, to C. J. and 
A. Lindh, of Missoula, Mont. 

Mr. Lovenstein, of the Twin bakery, 
Yakima, Wash., plans to remodel his 
shop. 

Two ovens have been installed by J. H. 
Hutchins & Son in their Model bakery, 
Roseburg, Oregon. 

A full line of baking equipment is be- 
ing installed by the Weed (Cal.) Lumber 

0. 


T. S. Fremont has opened a bakery in 
Montesano, Wash. 

J. G. Willetts has ordered a large 
oven for his Empress bakery, San Ber- 
nardino, Cal. 

The Perfect System bakery has been 
opened in Hollywood, Cal. 

The Federal Grocery Co. Los An- 
geles, has purchased an oven for one of 
its branches. 

A bakery has been opened on the Pike, 
Long Beach, Cal. The revolving oven, 
seen through the window, attracts much 
attention. 

The Sunshine stores, San Francisco, 
have absorbed the interests of Anderson, 
Hague & Ross in the Lilly White bakery, 
San Mateo. 

J. H. Thraher has bought J. B. 
Brown’s bakery in Los Angeles. 

Henry Maher is opening a pie factory 
in Los Angeles. He formerly owned and 
operated the Acme Pie Co. 

Wilder’s bakery, Sacramento, is in- 
stalling an oven. 

H. D. Anderson, who organized the 
Barker Baking Co., Portland, has re- 
engaged in the practice of law. 

Dan Feldwich, of the Hood River 
(Oregon) Baking Co., has sold out to 
Emil Kroll, formerly of the Federal 
Baking Co., Portland, 

The Old Homestead Baking Co. is a 
new firm in Portland. Clyde Blount and 
L. N. Wiles are proprietors. Mr. Blount 
has operated a bakery in Montana, and 
Mr. Wiles for some time has been con- 
nected with the Barker Bread Co., Port- 
land. 

The bakery to be opened in the new 
Crystal Palace, San Francisco, is having 
an oven installed. 

A pastry shop has been opened in 
Los Angeles by C. S. Demorroico, for- 
merly connected with Marcell’s café. 

J. J. Grisbach is proprietor of a bak- 
ery in Pasadena, Cal. He comes from 
Boston. 

The Cramer Baking Co., San Diego, 
has installed an oven. 

G. O. Noland, of Dinuba, Cal., has in- 
stalled an oven. 

William Harde, of San Francisco, has 
purchased the Purity bakery, Martinez, 
Cal., from W. A. Sellick. 

The Quality bakery, Taft, Cal., has in- 
stalled an oven. 

Christ Nicolaidis, a baker of Port An- 
geles, Wash., recently died in a Centralia 
hospital. 


J. C. Hoffman has opened a bakery. 


andelunchroom in Los Angeles. He for- 
merly operated the Anaheim (Cal.) Bak- 
ery and Lunch. 

R. Brogelmann, Hardin, Mont., has 
sold his bakery to Elarth Bros., of Sheri- 
dan, Wyo. 

The Omak (Wash.) Bakery, J. W. 
Dawson, proprietor, is adding machine 
equipment. 

An oven has been purchased by the 
Lewiston (Idaho) Grocery and Bakery. 

A. F. Freed has started a bakery at 
116 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 

The Parisian Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is building a new shop at Forty-first and 
Pasadena Avenue, which will be a model 
of French bakeries. Only French bread 
is made. U. Taix is proprietor. : 

Ernest W. Losey, proprietor of the 
Daily Bread Shop, Pasadena, Cal., is in- 
stalling a rotary oven of 180 loaves’ 
capacity. 

Sam Selig, Los An 
plans drawn for a b 


les, is having 
ery to supply 
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the many chain grocery stores his con- 
cern operates. The plant, which is to be 
built next summer, will be thoroughly 
modern. 

The H. Jevne Co., Los Angeles, will 
add another unit of automatic make-up 
machinery. R. P. Jones is manager of 
the bakery department. 

The Olson Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has installed a mixer and flour handling 
outfit. 

Morris Levy, Pacific Coast manager of 
the Joe Lowe Co., with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, is spending the holidays in 
New York. 

A newly organized concern, the 4-S 
bakery, has leased the plant formerly oc- 
cupied by the 88-Stores bakery, 1119 
West Twenty-fifth Street, Los Angeles, 
and opened a wholesale bakery. 

The wife of Frank Erath, Sr., pro- 
prietor of the Superior —— Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah, died early this month, 
from heart disease. Mrs. Erath had suf- 
fered intermittently for years. 

Vance Bros., Phoenix, Ariz., have in- 
stalled a divider. 

The Eddy chain of bakeries is report- 
ed to have bought the Heath bakery, 
Butte. This is a thoroughly modern 
plant, equipped with automatic bread 
making machinery and brick ovens, and 
completes a chain of bakeries covering 
all of the larger cities in Montana. Re- 
cently a dough divider was installed in 
the Helena plant. 

Max Huber has bought the Horn bak- 
ery, Hollywood, Cal. Mr. Horn, the for- 
mer proprietor, for many years was con- 
nected with the Fleischmann Co., notably 
as manager of the St. Louis branch. 

Harry Goldbrecht, who has been su- 
perintendent of several of southern Cali- 
fornia’s large bakeries, has accepted a 
position as city salesman for the South- 
ern California Supply Co., Los Angeles. 

The Salem (Oregon) Baking Co. has 
completed installing a flour outfit, high 
speed mixer and molder. This concern 
is a branch of the Haynes-Foster Baking 
Co., Portland. 

Jay Burns, of the Jay Burns Bakin 
Co., Omaha, Neb., is spending severa 
weeks in southern California. 

W. E. Long, of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, and president of the Pacific 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, is now look- 
ing after his southern California affairs. 

A three unit, electric travelling oven 
has been installed in the Golden State 
bakery of the California Baking Co., San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Dalton, of the Dalton Oven Co., 
Long Beach, Cal., is seriously ill with 
heart trouble, at his home in Los An- 

les. 

The Puget Sound Baking Co. is the 
name given the new bakery organized by 
Mosler Bros., Seattle. They have com- 
pleted the work of remodeling the old 
Davidson plant, and are now installin 
automatic bread making machinery an 
a complete complement of pastry ma- 
chines. It is expected that the plant will 
be ready for operation about Jan. 1. 
Twelve new trucks have be&n purchased, 
and the delivery system organized for 
covering the city. Harry Mosler is 
president and general manager, and 
Hermann Mosler vice president. 

The Washington Bakeries Corporation, 
Seattle, has Closed its North Third and 
Republican plant, formerly the National 
Bakeries, Inc. Until closed, the plant 
was used exclusively for the baking of 
pastry. This department has been moved 
to the Western bakery branch. Arrange- 
ments are being made to lease the plant 
to some other concern. Gust E. Ras- 
mussen is factory manager of the Wash- 
ington Bakeries Corporation. 





DENT HARRISON ON “BREAD MAKING” 
Monrreatr, Quvue.—At the regular 
monthly dinner of the Westmount Metho- 
dist Men’s Club, held in the church hall 
Dec. 15, Dent Harrison, president of the 
Canadian Bakers’ Association and presi- 
dent of Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., 
bakers here, spoke on “bread making.” 
He said Montreal should be compliment- 
ed on having the finest bread on the con- 
tinent and in being the first place in the 
world to have an automatic plant and 
travelling oven for bread making. 

Mr. Harrison spoke of the advance in 
bread making in the last 25 to 30 years. 
Formerly, all work connected with the 
making of bread was done by hand, and 
the ovens were very old-fashioned, some 
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of them even the kind where the fire was 
first put inside the oven. The results 
were far from satisfactory. Twenty-two 
years ago the first machinery was in- 
stalled, viz., the dough mixer. The most 
modern bakery of today is one where 
everything is done by machinery. From 
the time the flour and other ingredients 
are put in. the mixer until the loaf of 
bread is properly baked, and even 
wrapped in an airtight wrapper ready 
for delivery, it is not touched by the 
human hand. 

Some of the things necessary in a mod- 
ern bakery are close co-operation between 
employer and employee, proper environ- 
ment, and especially cleanliness, and the 
proper temperature at all times both of 
the dough and the surrounding rooms. 

He gave a brief summary of the dif- 
ferent processes through which the bread 
passes before it is delivered to the con- 
sumer, from the storeroom where the flour 
and other necessary articles are kept right 
through till.the bread is put on the de- 
livery wagons, making note of the dif- 
ferent machinery used. 

Of special interest is the dough divider, 
which takes the dough after it has had 
the proper fermentation, a large trough- 
ful at a time, and divides it into pieces 
at the rate of over 100 a minute, each 
one having three separate moldings and 
being guaranteed not to vary more than 
Y, oz either way. 

Attention was also called to the travel- 
ling oven, which is run by electricity, the 
baking being done by gas.. The loaves 
are fed in at one end, travelling slowly 
and baking as they go, the temperature 
being even throughout, and the oven turn- 
ing out 85 to 90 loaves a minute, each 
one evenly and properly baked. The hot 
bread is cooled by filtered air. 

The meeting adjourned, at the invita- 
tion of Mr. Harrison, to Harrison’s bak- 
ery, where the actual making of bread 
was shown in the different stages. 


L. F. Kier. 





MACARONI MANUFACTURERS CONFER 
A special meeting of the American 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association was 
held, Dec. 4, at the McAlpin Hotel, New 
York, presided over by President Frank 
L. Zerega, of Brooklyn, to consider plans 
for standardization of containers. It was 
unanimously agreed to co-operate with 
the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the simplification of con- 
tainers, after which followed a general 
discussion on the macaroni industry. 

Officers present included F. A. Tom- 
maso,; vice president, Brooklyn; T. H. 
Toomey, treasurer, Jersey City; E. Z. 
Vermylen, secretary, Brooklyn. . Execu- 
tive committee: William Culman and E. 
Ronzoni, Long Island City, N. Y; Fred 
Hansen, Syracuse, N. Y; J. H. Hubbard, 
Boston; C. F. Yaeger, Philadelphia; B. 
R. Jacobs, executive secretary, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Others attending included A. Singuona, 
D. Gowen, John Basceino and S. Migliore, 
New York; G. J. McGee, H. D. Graham 
and F. De Angelio, Philadelphia; F. J. 
Hopple, Fulton, N. Y; Peter Marchesot- 
to, Long Island City, N. Y; Peter Cam- 
panell, Jersey City. - 





BAKERS’ MERCHANDISE CO. 

A special meeting of the Bakers’ Mer- 
chandise Co., of Philadelphia, was held 
on. Dec. 5, with a large attendance of 
members. President Ott spoke enter- 
tainingly on the raisin market, shorten- 
ing and oil, sugar, etc., and urged mem- 
bers to buy their supplies through their 
own co-operative buying association, tak- 
ing advantage of special prices. 

Nominations of officers for the ensuing 
year were as follows: president, Louis 
Ott and W. Grossmiller; vice president, 
Christ Bonnett and Fred artmann; 
treasurer, Carl Stiefel and Fred Lahner; 
secretary, Fred Leiser and George Schu- 
mann. 

Directors, seven to be voted on: M. 
Brugger, Charles Faist, Adolph Fisch- 
bach, Henry Fritz, Charles Fritz, Edward 
Graf, Charlés Hesch, Christ Hassis, C. 
Katz, Gregory Marchl, Fred Rexer, Carl 
Schwilk, Femks Weigel and Conrad 
Weiler. 

The general meeting and election will 
be held on Jan. 9 at 3 p.m., in the offices 
of the Bakers’ Merchandise Co., 1732-1736 
Germantown Avenue. : 


A NOTABLE BIRTHDAY 


Dec. 27, as the Birthday of Louis Pasteur, 
Is a Significant Anniversary for the 
Baking Industry 


The Northwestern Miller is indebted 
to the Fleischmann Co. for the reminder 
that just- 100 years ago today was born 
a man whose discoveries and experiments 
were to revolutionize the whole baking 
industry. In the town of Dole, France, 
on Friday, Dec. 27, 1822, was born Louis 
Pasteur. So important is that date that 
this year France is not only officially 
celebrating Pasteur’s one hundredth an- 
niversary, but the government is mak- 
ing plans to establish it as a national 
holiday. 

Jean Joseph Pasteur, the father of 
Louis Pasteur, had been a_ sergeant- 
major in Napoleon’s army, and had re- 
ceived the cross of the Legion of Honor 
during the Napoleonic Wars. The fall 








Louis Pasteur 


of Napoleon meant a hard economic 
struggle for the young soldier who later 
married and became the father of Louis 
Pasteur, one of the world’s greatest 
scientists. But no matter what priva- 
tions were required, the Pasteur family 
managed to give young Louis one of 
the best educations France afforded at 
that time. 

At first the great scientist of the fu- 
ture seemed more interested in art. His 
early drawings have been of particular 
interest to biographers. Before his 
school days were over, however, the 
study of science had become’ his life 
work. Later he became a teacher and a 
professor, and it is said of him at that 
time ‘that “he had the gift of making 
scientific problems interesting in a few 
words, even to minds least inclined to 
that particular line of thought.” 

Pasteur’s contributions to surgery have 
somewhat obscured his scientific contri- 
butions to agriculture and manufacture. 
Nevertheless, it was Pasteur’s investiga- 
tion of the cause of the diseases of beer 
and wine that led to his discoveries in 
the field- of fermentation that were to 
revolutionize the whole study of chemis- 
try and bacteriology. These discoveries 
in the field of fermentation demonstrated 
that fermentation as well as putrefac- 
tion of organic matter is an effect of 
life and not of death. 

These demonstrations in the field of 
fermentation led to important changes 
in the baking industry, for thereafter 
the little organisms known as_ yeast 
were to be scientifically and intentionally 
grown, so as finally to make the baking 
industry what it is today. Until Pas- 
teur’s discovery that fermentation is 
due to those microscopic organisms 
which make up yeast, the world did not 
know what raised the bread. 

One of Pasteur’s most notable scien- 
tific controversies was with Liebig on 
the mechanical leavening of dough. The 
result of investigations by Liebig and 
Pasteur at that time made Pasteur the 
champion of yeast-raised bread. 

In all of his investigations, Pasteur 
took the definite stand that “no man 
shall find anything until he begins to 
look for it.” Many of his contributions 
to surgery, agriculture and manufac- 
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ture were discovered while he was on 
broader fields of investigation, but it 
was through his generally scientific at- 
titude of searching for a general ob- 
jective that Pasteur made many of his 
most important separate discoveries. 

So, not only is the modern baking in- 
dustry indebted to Louis Pasteur for its 
present high state of achievement, but 
through Pasteur’s experiments with yeast, 
science is indebted to the yeast industry 
for much of its progress and improve- 
ment. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 


Western Association Favors State Trade 
Commission—Committees Appointed for 
1923 Convention at Bedford Springs 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—The Western Penn- 
sylvania Bakers’ Association met Dec. 9, 
and voted unanimously in favor of the 
movement now under way to establish a 
state trade commission. S. S. Watters, 
secretary of the Liberty Baking Co., told 
of the excellent work being done by the 
committee on industrial relations of the 
American Bakers’ Association, and said 
that a state trade commission would solve 
many of the problems that confront the 
baking industry. He also told of the very 
efficient work being done by the American 
Institute of Baking. 

Louis J. Baker, of the 7 Baker Broth- 
ers, advocated insurance of some kind to 
protect bakers from fraudulent damage 
suits because of alleged foreign sub- 
stances in bakery products. He cited 
several instances where bakers had been 
made defendants in such suits. 

J. C. McCracken, of the Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, and J. E. 
Rodgers, of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co., were elected associate members. 

The meeting was held in the Fleisch- 
mann Building, and H. C. Elste, district 
manager for the company, was host at a 
buffet luncheon. 








PLANNING FOR STATE CONVENTION 

An executive committee meeting was 
held at the Norristown Club, Norristown, 
Dec. 13, on invitation of R. K. Stritzinger, 
president of the association. Committee 
members present were: Fred C. Haller 
and E. R. Braun, Pittsburgh; C. J. Lay- 
field and Paul R. Williams, Scranton; 
George W. Fisher, Huntingdon; J. F. 
Schofer, Reading; L. J. Schumaker, 
Philadelphia, and Secretary C. C. Latus, 
Pittsburgh. 

Glenn A. Stewart, chief of the grain 
standardization bureau of the state de- 
partment of agriculture, told the bakers 
of the progress made in marketing Penn- 
sylvania “44” seed wheat. This wheat is 
selling at a premium of 10c bu, and the 
outlook for the production of a better 
grade wheat in Pennsylvania is good, 

Practically the entire time of the com- 
mittee was taken up in arranging pre- 
liminary plans for the 1923 convention 
to be held next June at Bedford Springs. 
Ralph D. Ward, of the Ward Baking 
Co., was appointed general chairman: of 
the golf tournament committee, George 
P. Reuter, of the Malt-Diastase Co., gen- 
eral chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, and Horace W. Crider, Home- 
stead, captain of the bakers’ baseball 
team, which will contest with a similar 
team of supply men for the state cham- 
pionship. 

J. F. Schofer, chairman of the com- 
mittee on prizes, announced that a large 
number of cash and other prizes had been 
sent in by various firms, many of whom 
participated last year. Indications are 
that the list this year will far exceed 
that of last. 

Fred C. Haller, chairman of the pro- 
gramme committee, held out the promise 
of a unique programme, both from a 
business and an entertainment stand- 
point. Mr. Haller is also in charge of 
zoning the state into districts. He sub- 
mitted a partial report subdividing the 
state into 20 districts or zones, and an- 
nounced that a meeting of the captains 
in these various zones would probably be 
held at Harrisburg next March. At that 
time plans will be made for increasing 
the membership in the state organization. 

The committee indorsed unanimously 
the proposed state trade commission. 


WARD BAKING CO. PLANT FAVORED 


The residents of Northside, Pittsburgh, 
at an open meeting held at Carnegie Hall, 
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Dec. 7, voted unanimously in favor of 
the proposed new $1,000,000 bakery for 
the Ward Baking Co. Prior to the meet- 
ing the Ward Baking Co. carried large 
qivetiomanie in the local press advising 
the residents of the district of the meet- 
ing, and asking them to attend same and 
signify whether or not they favored the 
erection of this plant. Some complaint 
had been lodged against the proposed 
building, but at the meeting about 90 
per cent of those present voted in favor 
of it. 

A good many local bakers attended the 
meeting in order to give same their moral 
support. 

NOTES 


The Manhattan bakery, Yorkville, Ohio, 
is installing an additional steam oven 
for bread and a portable oven for cakes. 

The Busy Bee bakery, Washington, Pa., 
has filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States district court 
at Pittsburgh. W. R. Dennison, of Wash- 
ington, was named as referee. 

Fire which started in a restaurant at 
Sutton, W. Va., burned 14 buildings, with 
a total loss of $125,000. The plant of the 
Sutton Grocery & Milling Co. burned, 
with a loss of $15,000, and the Riverview 
Milling Co.’s plant was slightly damaged. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 


Bakers Looking for Increasing Trade on 
Stable, Quality Products—Flour Stocks 
Light—Raw Materials Firm 


Bartimore, Mv.—Allied lines touching 
the baking trade, such as supply men, 
machinery and flour salesmen, have ex- 
perienced some handicap in the scarcity 
of railroad cars for raw materials, but 
industries in Baltimore are again operat- 
ing practically full time. Bakeshops 
here are all active. 

The fact that many suburban shops have 
been opened by old concerns indicates 
confidence, or at least a hopeful outlook 
for a good winter. The cake displays at 
exclusive retail shops, at some of the 
fashionable market stands and in the 
department stores are exceptionally full 
of color, quality and art. 

Customers today are demanding a 
higher class of goods than at any time 
since the war. They are becoming con- 
servative, and it is time for the bakers 
to realize that unstable and cheap goods 
will soon be a thing of the past. Many 
wholesale and retail bakers are making a 
stronger effort on quality, as well as on 
service, and are getting away as far 
as possible from the premium system to 
attract trade. 

The “fly-by-night” baker has about 
served his day, and there has appeared 
in this section a concerted movement to 
do away with him as far as_ possible. 
Supply houses will not furnish capital 
for him at the expense of their custom- 
ers who pay their bills regularly and 
promptly. Many of them cater only to 
the high class trade, and their advice to 
competitors is to make all others pay 
cash for what they get. 

Several large bakery buyers have re- 
duced their flour stocks considerably, 
but are not willing to buy, except in a 
small way. Uncertain market conditions 
caused hesitancy. It is noticeable that 
some buyers make most of their pur- 
chases on the breaks. Some large bak- 
eries still have sufficient flour on hand 
to carry them a month or two. Small 
bakers buy often and take small amounts, 
in some instances distributing their or- 
ders among a number of sellers. 








QUOTATIONS ON SUPPLIES 


Bakery supplies show little change in 
price. Cream of tartar, 31@386c Ib; 
cream of tartar substitute, 18@lé6c; 
cream puff filler, 18@20c; dates, 9c; va- 
nilla compounds, $1.75@2.25 qt; vanilla 
extract, $2.25@3.50; dried whole eggs, 
81@89c lb; dried egg yolk, 68@76c; 
sprayed whole egg, 58c; sprayed egg 
yolk, 59c; extracts, true fruit flavors, 
$2.75@3.75 qt; imitation (made from 
true fruit bases), $2.25@3. 

Figs, 8@17c lb, according to quality. 
Flavors, emulsion, concentrated, nonal- 
coholic, $2.50@3.50 lb, with rose bringing 
$5. Concentrated alcoholic flavors, $2 


5. 
New York state apples, standard pack, 
$4.50@4.60 doz; blackberries, $5.95 
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blueberries, $11.50; cherries, red sour 
pitted, $11; peaches, $6; pineapple, $6; 
pumpkin, $4 doz. Evaporated apples, 
13c lb; blackberries, 25c Ib; peaches, 151, 
@161,c lb; raspberries, 48@481,.c lb. 

Jelly powder, 17@20c lb; gelatine, 35@ 
37c; glucose, $3.55@4.30 per 100 lbs; 
glycerine, 22c lb. 

Fruits, glace, cherries, bigarreaux, 
whole glace, extra fancy, in 8-lb boxes, 
60@65c lb; cherries, pails (25 lbs), 55c; 
cherry pieces, glace, pails (30 lbs), 37c; 
cherry pieces, drained, tins (40 Ibs), 
pineapple, slices 53@56c, pieces 48c, 
hearts 22c. Many bakers use pineapple 
hearts in place of citron. Price advanc- 
ing and supplies scarce. 

cing creams, all flavors, 40c lb; marsh- 
mallow powder, 50@59c; gums (pow- 
dered) Arabic 25@28c, Indian 18@2Ic; 
mince meat, condensed 17@20c, moist 
11144@13ce; shelled almonds, 40@47c; bra- 
zils, 48@50c; filberts, 27@30c; pecans, 
halves 96c@$1, pieces 91@96c; walnuts, 
halves 59@6lc, pieces 50@52c. Oils (es- 
sential), lemon $1.20, orange $3.25; pie 
fillings, 514¢; pie fillers (powdered), 16 
@2lc; caraway, 32@33c; poppy, 19@ 
20c; soda, 3@5c; starch, 34%4c; whipping 
powder, 62@70c; thickner (for custards), 
32@35c. 

Allspice, 14c lb; cinnamon, a 10c, aa 
22c, aaa 34c; cloves, 55c; ginger, a 20c, 
aaa 39c; nutmeg, 33c; mace, 5é6c. 

The sugar market is steady to firm, 
with granulated quoted at .$7@7.15 per 
100 lbs; brown, $6.65; XXXX, $7.40; 
powdered, bbl, $7.40. 


NOTES 

D. H. Crock, manager of the Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., office of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. with Mrs. Crock, is in 
Florida. 

J. H. Bast, president of the J. H. 
Bast Co., machinery supply house, Bal- 
timore, is home from an extended trip 
to Germany. 

Harry M. Sklar, for years connected 
with the Atlantic Flour Co., 612 Water 
Street, has severed connections with 
that concern and will engage in flour 
brokerage and jobbing on his own ac- 
count, effective Jan. i. Mr, Sklar has 
opened an office at 2411 Lakeview Ave- 
nue, Baltimore. 

A prominent wholesale bakery at 
Hagerstown, that operates a route be- 
tween that town and Martinsburg, W. 
Va., is selling a 20-oz loaf of wrapped 
bread at 9c wholesale, and with every 
50 loaves gives 10 loaves free, with a 
5 per cent discount for cash. The grocer 
retails this bread at 10c. Martinsburg 
bakers are getting 6c wholesale for a 
12-0z loaf which retails at 7c. Another 
size loaf which weighs 164, oz, wrapped, 
wholesales at 8c, while still another, 
weighing 191/,-20 oz, wholesales at 9c, re- 
tailing at 9c and 10c respectively. It is 
reliably reported that a Hagerstown 
bakery is giving to some wholesale cus- 
tomers 13 and 14 loaves of bread for a 
dozen, charging them for only 12, Bak- 
ers that are trying to maintain quality 
and service are up in arms over this 
practice and predict that it is only a 
matter of time until some of these con- 
cerns will be forced out of business. 

J. H. Woorrmce. 





ST. LOUIS TRADE SLOW 

Sr. Lovurs, Mo.—Many bakers, both 
large and small, complain of unsatisfac- 
tory trade. General business conditions 
have improved, so it is rather hard to un- 
derstand why baking should be so dull. 
At this season of the year, the shops gen- 
erally enjoy an extensive business in 
sweet goods. This class of trade has 
shown some improvement, but not enough 
to offset the lack of demand for bread, 
which is what the bakers complain about. 

There has been no sign of a price war 
in St. Louis or the surrounding territory 
of late, and in this respect, at least, the 
trade is in better condition than a year 
ago. Bread generally is being sold at a 
just price, and little complaint is heard 
of cutting. 

That business has been quiet is clearly 
indicated by the fact that millers report 
light sales to the baking trade. Bakers 
have bought ahead for 30 or 60 days, and 
the advancing market of the past 10 days 
has had little or no effect. 

It will be difficult to continue selling 
bread at existing prices if the advance 
in flour is maintained after Jan. 1. In 
fact, it is quite likely that some price 


readjustment will have to be made then. 
During the past few months there has 
been little change in other factors that 
go to make up the total cost of producing 
a loaf of bread. 


NOTES 


Harry Stephens, agent of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. in St. Louis, is spending the 
holidays in New York. 


H. C. Shulte, Jr., of the Electric bak- 
ery, Carruthersville, Mo., spent a week 
in a St. Louis hospital recently. 


According to a copy of the will of the 
late John E. McKinney, pioneer St. Louis 
baker, he left an estate valued at ap- 
proximately $2,000,000. He began his 
business career in a small bakery in this 
city 45 years ago. In 1908 he disposed of 
his interest in the St. Louis business, then 
known as the McKinney Bread Co., and 
moved to New York, where he assisted in 
the organization of the General Bak- 


ing Co. ‘ 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 


NEW TARIFF ON MACARONI 


Ad Valorem Rate Considerably Reduced 
Under Fordney Bill—A Review of 
Previous Measures 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—While the import 
duty placed on macaroni, noodles and 
similar products by the Fordney tariff 
act establishes the rate of 2c per lb, the 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty has 
decreased considerably. 

It is interesting to note the effect on 
these products by the various tariff bills 
passed since the Dingley measure under 
the McKinley administration. 

The Difigley bill established the rate 
of 114¢c per lb, being an equivalent ad 
valorem rate of duty of 361, per cent. 
In the Payne bill of 1911, a Republican 
measure, the rate of 114c per lb was 
retained, with an equivalent ad valorem 
duty of 35.4 per cent. The Democratic 
tariff of 1914, known as the Underwood 
bill, reduced the tariff to lc per lb, and 
the equivalent ad valorem rate to slight- 
ly above 22 per cent. In the Fordney 
bill of 1922 a 2c per lb duty was agreed 
upon, with its equivalent ad valorem rate 
of duty at 19 per cent. 

While it has always been the conten- 
tion of American manufacturers that a 
8c differential would place the American 
manufacturers on a fair competitive 
basis with importers of alimentary pastes, 
it has been difficult so to impress the 
lawmakers, though they did become some- 
what liberal in the recent Congress. 


NOTES 


The Iowa Macaroni Co., Des Moines, 
has been awarded the contract for six 
months’ supply of macaroni products 
for the state institutions. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Macaroni 
Co. will erect a factory and office build- 
ing on the site of the present plant, to 
cost approximately $500,000. 

The plant of the Shreveport (La.) 
Macaroni Co., started about a year ago, 
is working day and night. Salesmen call 
on the trade in Louisiana, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Tennessee. Samuel Gullo is 
manager. 

The Bristol . I.) Macaroni Co., 
which will also deal in foodstuffs, flour, 
grain and feed, has been incorporated by 
Alfred Clerico, Guiseppi Perroni, Fran- 
ces Pace, Angelo F. Antonio and Angelo 
Pamzarella. 

The educational work being carried on 
by the American Package Macaroni As- 
sociation in an effort to popularize pack- 
age is meeting with success. Miss 
Mabel E. Merrick, a noted dietist, is in 
charge of a demonstration which opened 
auspiciously in Rochester, N. Y. 


The property of the Oneida County 
Macaroni Co., 721 Whitesboro Street, 
Utica, N. Y., has been sold to the Na- 
tional Dairy Equipment Co., of that city. 
The macaroni company took in exchange 
the property of the National Dairy 
Equipment Co., and is now occupying it. 


The Buckley Macaroni Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn., has filed an involuntary peti- 
tion of bankruptcy. After a cantdown 
of several weeks the creditors permitted 
the owners to lease the plant to a Wat- 
erbury, Conn., firm for a period of six 
months in an attempt to make the busi- 
ness pay. 
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A new compact Bs gee Italian din- 
ner” is being pl on the market by 
the Merolla, Ricciardi & Salomone Co., 
6722 New Utrecht Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. The product is neatly packed in a 
carton containing 15 oz spaghetti, a small 
bottle of tomato sauce, and a small jar 
of grated Roman cheese, the whole mak- 
ing up a meal for four. 


The Italian Macaroni Co. San An- 
tonio, Texas, recently entertained more 
than 100 business men at a banquet of 
Italian dishes in its plant on East Guada- 
lupe Street. Mayor Black and many 
civic and business leaders were guests 
of honor. S. N. Brown, sales manager 
of the company, told the gathering of 
the method by which its foodstuff is 
manufactured and distributed. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Italian Macaroni Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, the capital stock was increased 
to $45,000 and the following officers 
elected for the ensuing year: Frank 
Pizzini, president; Herman Richter, first 
vice president; Frank Bianchi, second 
vice president; John Obrotti, treasurer; 
Richard Mezzette, secretary; S. M. 
Brown, manager. The company ships a 
—- percentage of its output to Porto 

co. 


The display of macaroni products 
manufactured by the Prince Macaroni 
Mfg. Co., Boston, at the Boston Food 
Show in horticultural hall, was voted 
one of the most attractive and education- 
al among the hundreds of exhibits. The 
Prince company’s booth was made at- 
tractive to visitors by its liberality in 
awarding each day a high grade lady’s 
wrist watch. It also introduced its maca- 
roni and spaghetti sauce for the first 
time. 

The Southern Freight Rate Commis- 
sion is giving consideration to the matter 
of raising the rates on noodles and maca- 
roni products from Ohio and Mississippi 
river crossings to southern points other 
than Gulf ports. It is proposed to can- 
cel the commodity rates now in the tariff 
and allow class rates to apply. Effec- 
tive April 1, 1922, under I. & S. docket 
1301, the commodity rates from Ohio and 
Mississippi crossings to the Gulf ports 
were canceled, allowing class rates to 
apply. With the commodity rate still in 
force to points other than the Gulf 
ports, a discrimination was charged, and 
in the appeal to the commission the rail- 
roads asked that the class rate be sub- 
stituted for the commodity rate to all 
points in that district. 

J. H. Woorrince. 





CLARKE BAKING CO. PLANT BURNS 

Fire destroyed the two main buildings 
of the Clarke Baking Co.’s plant in 
Jamestown, N. Y., with a loss of almost 
$100,000, covered by insurance. The 
burned section housed eight cake and 
bread ovens. The Clarke Co.’s plant was 
one of the largest in Chautauqua County. 
This is the second loss the company has 
sustained. Some time ago, the walls 
caved in when new ovens were being in- 
stalled, causing heavy damage. 

More than 1,000 bbls of flour stored in 
the basement were damaged by water. 


Two large dough mixers on the third floor. 


were damaged. 

The front portion of the building, con- 
taining the offices, display rooms and 
three ovens, was not damaged. George 
F. Clarke is president of the company 
and a former president of the American 
Bakers’ Association. 





NEW ENGLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Proviwence, R. I.—The New England 
Bakers’ Association, which met here Dec. 
7, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: president, Walter Dietz, 
Springfield; vice president, Frank 
Eighme, Providence; secretary, L. F. 
Parker, New Britain, Conn; treasurer, 
George I. Crane, Malden, Mass; whole- 
sale vice president, Frank R. Shepard, 
Boston; retail vice president, A. S. Mar- 
tin, New Bedford, Mass. 

There were about 250 members in at- 
tendance. The occasion was the annual 
meeting, which opened with a luncheon at 
the Providence Biltmore, and a meeting 
of the board of governors, presided over 
A hae H. V. Kelser, of Spring- 

eld. 

At the afternoon session, which was an 
open meeting, Wallace A. Cook, assist- 
ant sales manager for the Fleischmann 





0 











* record breaker. 
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Co. New York, ~~ on “The Baking 
Industry Twenty-five Years from To- 
day.” There was also a debate, partici- 
pated in by prominent bakers from va- 
rious sections, on “House to House De- 
livery vs. the Retail Store vs. the Whole- 
sale Baker.” 

In the evening the members and their 
guests were tendered a banquet at the 
Providence Biltmore by the Rhode Island 
Association of the Baking Industry. 
The dinner was followed by addresses 
by George W. Gardiner and Alonzo R. 
Williams on topics of current interest, 
and by an informal dance. 

Louis W. DePass. 





CANADIAN BAKERY NEWS 

Toronto, Ont.—A company, capital- 
ized at $250,000 for the manufacture of 
biscuits and confections, has obtained a 
site in Brantford, Ont., and will shortly 
commence the erection of a factory. 

A bakery in St. John, N. B., part of 
the estate of William McLaughlin, burned 
Dec. 15, with a loss of $7,000; partly in- 
sured. 

The Pure Bread Exporters, Ltd, 
Brantford, Ont., was recently incorpo- 
rated for $1,000,000. 


WwW. BR. MILTON 


W. R. Milton is one of the successes 
of the Canadian baking business. He 
came to Canada from Scotland in early 
manhood, settling in Winnipeg. His first 
employment in this line was that of wag- 
on salesman for one of the bakers of 
those early days. Later he started in 
business for himself, and from a small 
beginning gradually built up a trade 
that is now one of the largest in west- 
ern Canada. 

Mr. Milton has many friends in and 
out of the trade. He travels a lot, reads 
the literature of his business and takes 
a keen interest in all improvements and 
inventions. His part in public affairs is 
that of an active participant, and for 
several years he was a member of the 
Winnipeg city council. He is fond of 
shooting, and is one of the best judges 
of horses and hunting dogs in the West. 
He is also active as a member of the 
Presbyterian church in the religious life 
of his city. He is married and has 
three daughters, their home being one 
of the happiest and most delightful kind. 
Altogether Mr. Milton is a good speci- 
men of the successful business man who 
exercises himself in all the things that 
go to make up a well-rounded citizen- 
ship. 

. A. H. Batey. 





MARYLAND BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Battimore, Mp.—The Maryland Bak- 
ers’ Association meeting, held at the Ho- 
tel Rennert, Baltimore, Dec. 6, was a 
C. E. Meade presided, 
with H. R. Thomas as secretary. 

Chairman Meade expressed pleasure at 
seeing more bakers than associate mem- 
bers present. George E.. Muhly, chair- 
man of the membership committee, re- 
ported progress made by that committee. 
Attorney P. A. Grill made a plea for a 
bigger and better.organization, and urged 
members to make a special effort to get 


. other bakers interested in the associa- 


tion. He explained how another trade 
organization grew from a small beginnin 

to one of the largest in Baltimore, an 

said the bakers would do well to try the 
same policy. 

. G. Standeford, of the Sun Maid 
Raisin Growers, was called upon and 
ave an excellent address on “Quality.” 
e said: “There is a real, mercenary, 
monetary, commercial reason for pro- 
ducing quality, which means the differ- 
ence between a profit and a loss; and 


‘ since this organization was formed for 


the purpose of securing better results for 
the bakers, that alone should be sufficient 
reason for the greatest effort on the part 
of all concerned to produce quality.” 

J. H. Woolridge, of Washington, the 
next speaker, dwelt on standard weights 
and other legislation in sight for the 
baker. He urged the bakers to line up 
their committees and not wait until the 
last minute to combat legislation, but get 
busy and have their own bills introduced. 

eorge E. Muhly, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive board, announced that that body 
would meet Dec. 27, at the Metropolitan 
Club, to consider nominations for officers 
for the ensuing year and any other busi- 
ness that might develop. 
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Under the head of new business, Chair- 
man Meade asked the members to open 
up discussions of interest to the industry, 
and this brought out many timely topics. 
Delivery costs, teamsters’ wages, horse 
feed, wagon repairs, harness —* 
horseshoeing, barn expenses, vehicle li- 
cense and other incidental expenses were 
included in the first subject up for con- 
sideration. Do we keep a record of our 
output, as well as merchandise bought? 
Do we price our merchandise correctly? 
Do our sales show a profit over operating 
cost? These were some of the other sub- 
jects considered. 

Chairman Meade, in the final talk of 
the evening, took a number of bakers to 
task for not being more regular in their 
attendance at the meetings of the as- 
sociation. He also called attention to 
some unethical things that are going on 
within the ranks. Mr. Meade’s remarks 
were to the point, and he did not mince 
words in what he had to say. He closed 


ton, D. C., is home from an extended 
southern trip in connection with the bak- 
ing industry. 

C. H. Culbertson, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation in 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, has moved his head- 
quarters to Harrisburg, Pa. 

Frank X. Lauterbur, general manager 
of the Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sid- 
ney, Ohio, has patented a machine for 
weighing, blending, elevating, sifting and 
conveying of flour to the dough mixer. 

K. W. Corby, secretary of the Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C., and Rich- 
mond, Va., is home from a business trip 
to Boston, where he went to inspect some 
automobile delivery equipment his firm 
is buying. 

H. O. Miller, president of the Carolina 
Baking Co., Charlotte, N. C., and J. H. 
Quint, president of the Shaffer bakery, 
Savannah, Ga., who had been to New 
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his talk with “Honesty is the Best Pol- 


- icy.” 


With this the meeting adjourned for 
1922, 
NOTES 

Reuckert’s bakery, in the Hamilton dis- 
trict of Baltimore, has installed a steam 
bread oven. 

Harry M. Sklar, of the Atlantic Flour 
Co., and A. Gettleshon, of White & Co., 
flour, Baltimore, were present. 

The D. B. Shatto bakery, Spencer, W. 
Va., has been acquired by Charles Myers, 
who for the past 10 years was its fore- 
man, 

C. W. Reinhardt, Baltimore, a member 
of the executive board of the Potomac 
States Bakers’ Association, took an active 
part in the meeting. 

G. A. Jahn, of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York City, stopped off en route over 
his territory, to mix with the bakers at- 
tending the meeting. 

W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., is 
home from a trip to New York City, 
where he went to ascertain what was new 
in the wholesale baking field. 

Ben Abelson and Ben Simon, who hith- 
erto conducted the New System bakery 
at Clarksburg, W. Va., have changed its 
name to Main Street Modern Bakery. 

J. H. Bast, president J. H. Bast Co., 
machinery, A. J. Will, vice president Au- 
out Maag Co., and F. R. Young, of the 

leischmann Co., mixed among the crowd. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, of the National 
Cereal Products Laboratories, Washing- 


York attending a conference of bakers, 
stopped off in Baltimore and Washing- 
ton en route home. 

Albert Schulteis, Washington, D. C., 
vice president of the National Wholesale 
Pie Bakers’ Association, who has been 
confined to his home for a number of 
weeks recuperating from a serious ill- 
ness, sent greetings to his many Mary- 
land baker friends. 

R. L> Payne, manager of the inspec- 
tion department of the Sun Maid Raisin 
Growers, with headquarters at Fresno, 
Cal., is on an extended tour visiting all of 
the raisin growers’ eastern agencies. He 
was in Baltimore and Washington on 
Dec. 6 and 7, respectively, and from there 
went to Philadelphia. 


C. G. Standeford, Potomac States man- 
ager, together with A. F. Kaer, L. J. Fink 
and R. A. Gray, looked after the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers’ interests. They 
remembered the bakers with a plentiful 
supply of advertising matter, while all 
present were treated to “Little Sun 
Maids” and raisin punch. The hall was 
attractively decorated with raisin adver- 
tising posters. 

Rudolph Fries, for many years secre- 
tary of the New York State Association 
of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, later 
connected in an editorial capacity with 
several trade papers, and more recently 
New York City manager of the Falk 
American Potato Flour Corporation, has 
associated himself with A. J. Gardner, a 
member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, with offices at 437 Produce Ex- 
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change. Mr. Fries has of late become an 
extremely successful flour salesman. 
J. H. Wooremee. 





BREAD DEFINITIONS 


Proposed Amendments te the New York 
State’s Farms and Markets Law, 
Now Before Legislature 


Section 1. Article 17 of the farms and 
markets law, being chapter 48 of the laws 
of 1922, entitled “An act in relation to 
farms and markets, constituting chapter 
69 of the consolidated laws,” is hereby 
amended by adding thereto a new section, 
to be known as section 200-a, to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 200-a—Definitions of bread: 
“Bread” is the sound product made by 
baking a dough consisting of a leavened 
or unleavened mixture of sound grain 
and/or other clean, sound, edible fari- 
naceous substance, with potable water, 
and with or without the addition of other 
edible substances. 

“Wheat bread dough,” “white bread 
dough,” is the dough consisting of a leav- 
ened and kneaded mixture of flour, po- 
table water, edible fat or oil, sugar 
and/or other fermentable carbohydrate 
substance, salt and yeast, with or without 
the addition of milk or a milk product, of 
diastatic and/or proteolytic ferments, 
and of such limited amounts of unob- 
jectionable salts as serve solely as yeast 
nutrients, and with or without the re- 
placement of not more than 8 per cent 
of the flour ingredient by some other 
edible farinaceous substance. 

“Wheat bread,” “white bread,” is the 
bread obtained by baking a wheat bread 
dough in the form of a loaf, or of rolls 
or other units smaller than a loaf. It 
contains, one hour or more after baking, 
not more than 38 per cent of moisture, 
as determined upon the entire loaf or 
other unit. 

“Milk bread” is the bread obtained by 
baking a wheat bread dough in which 
not less than one third of the water in- 
gredient has been replaced by milk or the 
constituents of milk solids in proportions 
normal for whole milk. It conforms to 
the moisture limitation for wheat bread. 

“One hundred per cent whole milk 
bread,” “whole milk bread,” is the bread 
obtained by baking a wheat bread dough 
in which the entire water ingredient has 
been replaced by milk or the constituents 
of milk solids in proportions normal for 
whole milk. It conforms to the moisture 
limitation for wheat bread. 

“One hundred per cent whole wheat 
bread,” “whole wheat bread,” is the bread 
obtained by baking a dough which differs 
from wheat bread dough in that the entire 
flour ingredient has been replaced by 
whole wheat flour containing all of the 
wheat berry. 

“Part whole wheat bread” is the bread 
obtained by baking a dough which differs 
from wheat bread dough in that a portion 
of the flour ingredient has been replaced 
by whole wheat flour. 

“Rye bread” is the bread obtained by 
baking a dough which differs from wheat 
bread dough in that not less than one 
third of the flour ingredient has been 
replaced by rye flour, It conforms to 
the moisture limitation for wheat bread. 

“Part rye bread” is the bread obtained 
by baking a dough which differs from 
wheat bread dough in that a portion, but 
less than one third, of the flour ingredi- 
ent has been replaced by rye flour. It 
conforms to the moisture limitation for 
wheat bread. 

“Raisin bread” is the bread obtained by 
baking a wheat bread dough, to which 
have been added sound raisins in quantity 
equivalent to at least three ounces for 
each pound of the baked product and 
which may contain proportions of sweet- 
ening and shortening ingredients greater 
than _— commonly used in wheat bread 
dough. 

“Teeuwen bread,” “boston brown bread,” 
is a bread made from rye and corn meals, 
with or without flour, whole wheat flour, 
and/or rye flour, with molasses, and in 
which chemical leavening agents, with or 
without sour milk, are commonly used 
instead of yeast. 








Borck & Stevens, Bridgeport, Conn., 
are erecting an addition to the plant and 
a 40-car garage. A 175-foot travelling 
oven and automatic machinery will be 
installed. 
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GENERAL TRADE NOTES 





Survey of Conditions Throughout the East, Central West and South Indi- 
cates General Prosperity Among Bakers 


INDIANA 


W. H. Mohler, of Kokomo, has ac- 


uired the plant of the Muncie (Ind.) 
Baking Co., formerly owned by Alvin 
Eads, The bakery has been closed for 
the past 30 days, undergoing alterations 
and the installation of machinery. 

The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, 
W. C. Hudson, president, and J. B. 
Hudson, vice president, has completed a 
two-story a basement brick bakery 
and is now installing machinery. The 
cost of the plant was $40,000. It has 
also taken over the Home bakery, 222 
West State Street, Princeton. 

Max Weinberg, 520 North Fourth 
Street, Evansville, is installing another 
steam bread oven. 

G. W. Opell, 1910 North Second Street, 
Vincennes, has added a candy depart- 
ment to his bakery. 

The O. K. bakery, 1409 Main Street, 
Evansville, is installing another steam 
bread oven and a high-speed dough 
mixer. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., 1610 Main 
Street, Evansville, is installing another 
bread oven. 

Alvin Eads, 900 Fulton Avenue, 
Evansville, has three steam bread ovens 
under construction. 

Plans are being prepared for the erec- 
tion of an addition to the Hossick bak- 
ery, Elkhart, and three ovens will be 
added. 

Herrin & McKinley, bakers at Bloom- 
ington, are installing a steam bread oven 
and a complete outfit of machinery. 

H. F. Krieger, conducting the Butter- 
fly bakery, Bedford, is installing modern 
machinery. 

Haungs & Son, Bedford, are install- 
ing a steam oven and other equipment. 

The bakery of H. N. Oakley, Terre 
Haute, damaged $5,000 by fire, will be 
rebuilt. 

Lyle Root, baker at Mitchell, is 
doubling the capacity of his plant. 

The Fitz Bakery Co. has disposed of its 
Washington plant to Bissey Bros., and 
will build a new plant at Linton. 

The New-Way bakery, on Fourth 
Street, Evansville, is being remodeled. 

The Craig Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, 
will erect a four-story and basement 
cracker factory. 

The Master Bakers’ Corporation has 
been organized at Fort Wayne, with 
$25,000 capital stock. by Alfred Ansars, 
I. B. Sleet and A. B. Kern. 

The Model Baking Co., New Albany, 
is operating a motor truck to Louisville, 
serving bread in that city. 

Peter Kirchner, Terre Haute, has in- 
stalled a steam bread oven. 

C. Mobley, Charlestown, has sold his 
bakery to Haughey & Fordyce. 

Haffner’s bakery, Fort Wayne, was 
damaged $7,000 by fire. George M. 
Haffner, proprietor, is a past president 
of the American Bakers’ Association. 

The City bakery, Fort Wayne, has 
been incorporated, with $75,000 capital 
stock, by W. R. Klaehn, J. B. Rolape 
and E. E. Banks. 

Otto Davis has bought the bakery of 
I. R. Leonard, Sullivan. 

Charles Powell has acquired the inter- 
est of his partner, Joseph Alexander, in 
the bakery business at Milroy. 

E. T. Hilkert has bought the hotel and 
bakery at Orland. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Borck & Stevens bakery, Wells 
Street and Housatonic Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is to have an addition, 
120x100, for a shipping room and garage. 
The structure will cost approximately 
$35.000. 

At the Swanson bakery, Fitchburg, 
Mass., a garage has been completed, and 
provision made for a shipping room on 
the opposite side of the street. Bread 
will be carried there from the bakery by 
means of a conveyor. 

The Dietz bakery, Holyoke, Mass., 
will add a shipping room and a garage, 
two ovens, wrapping machines and auto- 
matic machinery. 

eymond Bros., bakers, Watertown, 
Conn., have increased the size of the 


shipping room and are building a 30-car 
garage. 

The Massachusetts Baking Co., operat- 
ing in seven cities in New England, has 
entered upon a $305,000 building pro- 
gramme, necessitated by the rapid 
growth of its business during the past 
two years, principally due to sales of 
White Rose bread. 

A. Pfund, prominent retail baker of 
Boston, with Mrs. Pfund, has arrived 
in Los Angeles, Cal., via the Panama 
Canal. Other Boston retail bakers so- 
journing in California are Erich Till, 
George Griesbach and Daniel Lynch. 

Harry Brown, advertising manager 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Baking Co., 
addressed the twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Massachusetts Laundry Own- 
ers’ Association, on advertising. 

E: C. Milliken, New Bedford, Mass., 
prominent baker, and a former state 
senator and alderman, is dead, aged 79. 

D. H. Pomfret has opened a baker 
at 989 Purchase Street, New Bedford, 
Mass. 

The LeForge bakery has been opened 
on Central Street, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Arthur Derosier is a new baker on 
North Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 

The Clinton (Mass.) Baking Co. is 
installing additional machinery. 

A. J. Moisard, 551 Bosewell Avenue, 
Norwich, Conn., is erecting a one-story 
bakery, 24x49. 

Members of division 6 of the New 
England Bakers’ Association met on 
Dec. 5 at the Bond Annex Hotel, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to discuss conditions in the 
trade. The meeting was preceded by a 
dinner attended by bakers from New 
Haven and Bridgeport, Conn. and 
Springfield, Mass., who were present by 
invitation. The meeting was presided 
over by H. V. Keiser, president, and 80 
bakers were present. 

Frank — of Greenfield, Mass., 
has opened the bakery formerly run by 
Albert Kupiec, Ludlow, Vt. 

Kenneth Bassett, baker, Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt., has taken J. J. Burns, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., in as a partner. 

The bakery of W. J. Collins, on Center 
Street, Brandon, Vt., burned four months 
ago, has been rebuilt on a larger scale 
and is in operation. 

The Moonlight Bakery, Inc., has been 
organized at Lowell, Mass., by A. Domin- 
gos, John Freitas, A. F. Baros and J. 
Periera. ° 

The garage of the Swanson bakery, 
Fitchburg, Mass., was damaged $10,000 
by fire. 

The Mitchell Bread Co., Somerville, 
Mass., is erecting a bakery plant con- 
taining steam bread ovens and modern 
machinery. 

Carl Moss has bought the interest of 
Kenneth Wilson in the bakery at 392 
Main Street, Danbury, Conn., operated 
by Wilson & Wilson. The business will 
be continued as Wilson & Moss. 

Samuel Haber has bought the bakery 
of Samuel Miller, 84 Hartford Avenue, 
New Britain, Conn. 





KENTUCKY 

H. G. Brooks & Co., Third and Bloom 
streets, Louisville, spent $150,000 in re- 
modeling the building in which the gro- 
cery business was successfully operated 
for years, and has added a bakery. 

Dressel & Young, grocers, Second and 
Magnolia avenues, Louisville, have added 
a modern bakery. 

W. R. Sands, Twenty-eighth and Wal- 
nut streets, Louisville, has sold his bak- 
ery to W. Duscherer & Son. 

The Puritan bakery, Twenty-third and 
Wilson avenue, Louisville, has added 
another truck. 

N. Karen has bought the bakery of G. 
= 113 East Jefferson Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Samuel Watinsky has opened a bakery 
at 1620 West Market Street, Louisville. 

J. D. Cain has opened a bakery at 

1519 West Market Street, Louisville. 
_ Tate & Fries have opened the Park- 
way bakery, 4820 West Madison Street, 
Louisville. 

The Louisville Master Bakers’ Asso- 


ciation, at its meeting on Dec. 2, elected 
the following officers: president, Frank 
Kapfhammer; vice president, Ernest 
Kensig; treasurer, N. Brown; secretary, 
Joseph Heitzman, Jr; sergeant-at-arms, 
Charles Peffer. 

A. Meyer has opened a bakery at 1101 
Charles Street, Louisville. 

The Nick Warissee Baking Co., Louis- 
ville, has announced double premium 
value on labels, redeemable in tradin 
stamps. The Tip Top Baking Co. an 
the Grocers’ Baking Co. are offering 
leatherette shopping bags on a premium 
basis for labels, accompanied by a small 
amount of cash. 





MICHIGAN 

R. A. Zeidler has opened a bakery at 
14834 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit. 

C. A. Covert, Ovid, has sold his bakery 
to Edward Bexll. 

The Dawn DoNuts Co., operating 159 
shops in central states, has opened a 
shop at 618 Portage Street, Kalamazoo. 

The City bakery, Grand Rapids, re- 
cently damaged $100,000 by fire, will be 
rebuilt on a larger scale. 

F. C. Climie, who recently bought the 
bakery of A. H. McNicol, Hillman, has 
added considerable machinery and en- 
larged the establishment. 

Otto Lingertot has opened a bakery 
at 11837 Twelfth Street, Detroit. 

The Community Bakery Co. has opened 
a shop at 1738 Michigan Avenue. Detroit. 

G. F. Fox, formerly in the baking busi- 
ness at Reed City, has opened a shop at 
Evart. 





OHIO 

S. Soltsen has moved his bakery from 
6905 Buckeye Road, Cleveland, to 12303 
Forest Avenue. 

The Kuster Bakery Co. has succeeded 
Werant & Crawner, Newark. 

George A. Krug, former manager of 
the Krug bakeries, Dayton, owned by the 
United Bakeries Corporation, has been 
transferred to Brooklyn, to assist Harry 
Tipton in managing the Shults Bread 
Co. Mr. Krug’s successor at Dayton is 
T. R. Murphy, who has been connected 
with the Krug bakeries for a number of 
years. In July, 1922, he went to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., as manager of the Memphis 
Bread Co., where he remained until his 
return to Dayton. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co. 
has changed its name to the Holland 
Bread Co. 

Walton Bros.. Toledo, are erecting a 
bakery equipped with two steam ovens 
and modern machinery. 

E. F. Randall has succeeded Hanold 
& Hartman in the bakery business at 
Wapakoneta. 

The Manhattan bakery, Yorkville, will 
install a steam bread oven and a portable 
cake oven in its new plant. 

The Marion (Ohio) Baking Co. is 
spending $5,000 in improving its plant. 

P. J. Gelz, formerly in the baking 
business at Erie, Pa., has bought the 
Sippola bakery, Ashtabula, and will op- 
erate it as the Tidal Wave bakery. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The Standard Baking Co., Burnham, is 
adding another steam oven and machin- 
ery. 

The Pure Food Baking Co, New 
Brighton, will move to another location 
and erect a modern establishment. 

John Haller, wholesale baker, Altoona, 
will erect a house on his farm near Holi- 
daysburg. 

C. F. Yaeger, who managed the bak- 
ers’ products department of the Stein- 
Hall Mfg. Co., of Chicago and New 
York, is now one of the directors of A. 
C. Krumm & Son, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of noodles, macaroni, etc. He 
is also sales manager of the Freihofer 
Malt Extract Co., Philadelphia. 

Jonas Henry, North Wales, has sold 
his bakery to George Maag, of Camden, 
N. J 


W. H. Adkins & Son are erecting a 
bakery on Water Street, Cumnenateliia, 
for the making of cakes and other sweet 
s. Their other plant will be re- 
modeled into an exclusive bread shop. 

Frank C. Kolb, baker, Reading, is 
home from a trip to Florida. 

The Tasty Baking Co., Philadelphia, 
has its cake bakery on Sedgely Avenue 
in operation. 

A. F. and R. L. Fleckstein, cas 
the Home bakery, Oil City, are building 
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a new plant, containing a basement fired 
steam oven and automatic bread making 
machinery. 

Wendle & Kroff, bakers, Oil City, have 
installed a new steam bread oven. 

A chemical laboratory is the latest ad- 
dition to the plant of the Altoona (Pa.) 
Baking Co. 

The Tyrone (Pa.) Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded the T. E. Hoffer Saber. A new 
plant is under construction. 

Henry Dennis has opened the French 
pastry shop at Tarentum. 

Lewis Girandini, Mount Carmel, is in- 
stalling a steam bread oven. 

Joseph Gerasi has acquired a three- 
story brick building at Leban, and will 
convert it into a bakery. 

The Schofer Quality Bakery, Inc., 
Reading, is spending $30,000 in improve- 
ments. 

Stanley Griesck, New Brighton, is add- 
ing a steam oven. 

e Fayette Baking Co., operating a 
modern shop at Connellsville, is erecting 
a plant at New Kensington. 

The Hankey Baking Co. McKees 
Rocks, is building a plant, doubling the 
capacity of the present one. 

Letterman Bros., Lewistown, who 
opened a bakery at Bloomsburg, have 
bought a building in that city and are 
fitting it up as a Raieers. 

The Lebanon (Pa.) Honey Cake Cone 
Co. is erecting a two-story brick build- 


ing. . 

ioftman’s bakery, Harrisburg, recent- 
ly burned, has been rebuilt on a larger 
scale. 

J. B. Lewis, Zelienople, is installing 
a steam bread oven and new machinery. 

The Dusenberry Baking Co., Pitts- 
burgh, will rebuild. 





SOUTHERN STATES 

The Quality bakery, Depew, Okla., 
is adding a steam oven and building an 
addition to the bakery. 

H. Rudder has bought a half interest 
in the Square Deal bakery, Deland, Fla., 
from Joseph Larweth. 

Warhausen Bros., Winter Haven, Fla., 
are erecting a $25,000 building, to be 
used as a bakery. 

T. M. Whitman and Herman Fergu- 
son, of Canyon, Texas, have bought the 
Home bakery from W. R. McCuiston, 
Dalhart, Texas. Mr. McCuiston will en- 
gage in the baking business at Amarillo, 
Texas. 

C. S. Wilson, Clarksville, Tenn., is re- 
modeling his bakery, and installing new 
machinery. 

C. Weiss & Co., Nashville, Tenn., will 
erect a modern bakery. 

The Flowers Baking Co., Thomasville, 
Ga., is building a plant for manufac- 
turing package cakes on a wholesale 
basis. 

Craig’s bakery, Columbus, Ga., is un- 
dergoing extensive improvements. 

Siegman Bros.’ bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., is installing another oven and a 
cake machine. 

E. B. Hamilton, Little Rock, Ark., has 
opened another bakery in that city, to 
be known as the Hot Shop. 

The Rose City bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., has added a loaf molder. It uses 
four bread ovens and employs 30 a 
to manufacture Kleen Maid bread. 

The Capital City bakery, Little Rock, 
Ark., has a new loaf molder. 

J. R. Hawkins, a baker from Jones- 
boro, Ark., has taken charge of the 
Nemich bakery, Little Rock, Ark. 

J. A. Marable has opened a bakery at 
Magnolia, Ark. 

Rucker’s bakery, Albany, Ga., has a 
new divider. 

M. E. Yaw, Auburndale, Fla., has add- 
ed a large-size cake mixer. 

Entz’s bakery, Leesburg, Fla., has add- 
ed a loaf divider. 

E. P. Knotts, operating the Sanitary 
bakery, Shawnee, Okla., is installing ma- 
chinery and egy the plant. 

La Rose Bros., bakers, Houston, Texas, 
have installed a bakery in the Federat- 
ed Stores, that city. 

The Home bakery, Lawton, Okla., is 
having a new building erected. 

Allenbaugh Bros., Meeker, Okla., have 
acquired a building on Main Street, which 
will be remodeled into a bakery. 

The Purity Baking Co., Charleston, W. 
Va., is installing two steam bread ovens 
and a large dg | of machinery. 

The Sto Baking Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., is making extensive improve- 
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ments and installing mechanical equip- 


ment. 

The Stude Baking Co., Houston, Texas, 
is installing a complete bakery in the 
Cherryhurst store, that city. The Brown 
Cracker & Candy Co. will also be repre- 
sented in the establishment. 

George Smith has sold his bakery at 
Moore Haven, Fla., to Fred Henrickson. 

Foster’s bakery is a new concern at 
200 Live Oak Street, Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 

The Southeastern Pure Food Show will 
be held in Greenville, S. C., March 12-17, 
under the auspices of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The Greenville Bakery Co. 
and the J. A. Cureton Bakery Co., of 
that city, will have attractive booths. 

V. Jacobson has been engaged by the 
Joseph Baker Sons & Perkins Co., White 
Plains, N. Y., to represent it in the 
South, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn. He will call on the bakery trade 
in Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Louis- 
iana, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and Arkansas. Mr. 
Jacobson is an ex-soldier, and a gradu- 
ate of the School of Science and Tech- 
nology of Pratt Institute, New York. 

Fire in the bakery of the D. Pender 
Grocery Co., Norfolk, Va., caused $3,000 
damage, covered by insurance. The bak- 
ery is now oe | out 10,000 loaves of 
bread and 6,000 lbs of cake daily, all 
of which is sold through the Pender cash- 
and-carry stores. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Bakery Co. will 
erect a bakery, 80x180, to cost about 
$70,000. 

With N. T. Shell as president, O. L. 
Hinchey as vice president, and W. A. 
Way as secretary and treasurer, the 
O. K. bread shop has been organized at 
Arcadia, Fla., with $10,000 capital stock. 

The Reed Bakery Co., Pensacola, Fla., 
is erecting a $30,000 plant at Belmont 
and DeVillers streets, 70x120. 

The American Bakeries Co. has bought 
the property housing its bakery at Ma- 
con, Ga. 

Warhauseen Bros.’ bakery, Winter Ha- 
ven, Fla., is to have a new plant. 

G. P. Morgan has opened a bakery at 
Guton, Ga. 

Freislinger’s bakery is a new shop at 
Lake Worth, Fla. 

F. C. Vedder, Miami, Fla., has added 
a Dutchess divider. 

The Liberty Baking Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla., has added to its machinery equip- 
ment. 

The Anglo-American bakery, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has installed a Triumph dough 
mixer and a Thomson molder. 

Faber Bros., Fort Pierce, Fla., have 
added a Hayssen bread wrapping ma- 


e. 
George Ponath, operating the St. Pet- 
ersburg (Fla.) Bakery, is now using a 
large size Hayssen bread wrapping ma- 
chine. 

Building operations on the Worthing- 
ton bakery, Tampa, Fla., will be complet- 
ed by Feb. 1. : 

Smith Bros., Vidalia, Ga., are install- 
ing a complete outfit of bread making 
machinery. 

The Sanitary bakery, Tarpon Springs, 
Fla., has installed a Middleby-Marshall 
oven. 

Ingram’s bakery, Opelika, Ala., has in- 
stalled a new oven, a Dutchess divider 
and rounder, a Triumph dough mixer 
and a Thomson molder. 

M. E. Lawe, baker at Auburndale, 
Fla., has a complete new machinery out- 
fit. 

S. E. Pundt, Lakeland, Fla., has a new 


shop. 

Curctea’s bakery, Lakeland, Fla., has 
a Hayssen bread wrapping machine. 

The W. H. bakery, Winter Haven, 
Fla., is building a plant to be completed 
by Feb. 1. 

The City bakery, De Land, Fla., is 
housed in its new plant. 

R. D. Guymon has opened a shop at 
Winter Garden, Fla. 

Staudt’s bakery, Raleigh, N. C., is now 
using three steam bread ovens. 

William L. Richter bakery, 426 
South Laredo Street, San Antonio, 
Texas, is turning out 30,000 loaves of 
bread daily. 

The Cook Baking Co., San Antonio, 
Texas, is located in new quarters at 505 
San Pedro Street. 

F. T. Ebner, baker, San Antonio, 
Texas, has found larger quarters at 830 
North New Braunfels Avenue. 

J. T. Hodge, San Antonio, Texas, has 
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moved his bakery to 1702 South Presa 
Street. 

The Home bakery, San Antonio, Texas, 
is now located at 625 Tenth Street. 

The Manhattan bakery, San Antonio, 
Texas, found more suitable quarters at 
808 South Presa Street. 

P. Pena has opened a bakery at 826 
North Medina Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

The American bakery, Corsicana, 
Texas, will move into larger quarters 
after Jan. 1. 

J. R. Hawkins sold his bakery, 314 
East Trigg Avenue, Memphis, Tenn., to 
W. R. Kemp, and has gone to Imboden, 
Ark., where he bought the Bowers bak- 
ery. 

J. H. Bennett, southern advertising 
manager of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Memphis, Tenn., during the 
month, starting an advertising campaign. 

J. H. Jackson, Grenada, Miss., has sold 
his bakery to H. A. Patterson. 

William Goodman has opened a bakery 
at Clarksdale, Miss. 

F. G. Simms, formerly of the Manker 
bakery, Nashville, Tenn., is now with 
the Erskine bakery, Chattanooga, as su- 
perintendent. 

G. I. Bradford, manager American 
Bakery Co. at Chattanooga, Tenn., is in 
Rochester, Minn., with his wife, who has 
been seriously ill for several weeks. 

Tanner’s bakery has been opened at 
North Little Rock, Ark. 

S. F. Pias, southern representative for 
the Malt-Diastase Co., New York, who 
recently moved to Atlanta, Ga., has ar- 
ranged for warehousing and distribut- 
ing the products of his company through 
that city. He is located at 1120 Healy 
Building. 

The new plant of the American Bak- 
eries Co., Macon, Ga., was opened with 
appropriate ceremonies. Music enliv- 
ened the occasion, and after a tour of in- 
spection, refreshments were served. 
William Fisch, vice president, and L. E. 
Rogers, secretary, did the honors. 

O. M. Moyer, of White Pine, Tenn., 
has opened a bakery at Johnson City, 
Tenn. 

The Third City Bakery Co. has opened 
a plant at 314 North Gay Street, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Harry B. Heise, formerly manager of 
the Gardner bakeries at Baltimore, and 
more recently manager of the cake de- 
partment of the Flour State Baking Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., and the Freihofer Bak- 
ing Co. Philadelphia, some months ago 
opened a cakeshop in Los Angeles, Cal., 
and has met with such success that he 
has placed an order for additional ma- 
chinery and more delivery trucks. 

J. H. Woorrinee. 





MAKES SPRINGFIELD HEADQUARTERS 

The Massachusetts Baking Co. has ac- 
quired property in the business section 
of Springfield, Mass., opposite the retail 
store of the Dietz bakery, which is a part 
of the concern, and is erecting a three- 
story building on the site. The first floor 
will be fitted up for the Dietz retail bak- 
ery store, with a room adjoining to be 
used as a restaurant, seating 150 people. 
In the rear of the dining room on the 
first floor will be a completely equipped 
kitchen. On the second floor, rear, will 
be the bakeshop equipped with every 
known modern appliance. 

The second floor front will be occupied 
by the general offices of the Massachu- 
setts Baking Co., which will be moved 
from Hartford, Conn., to Springfield, to 
be more centrally located. The third floor 
will be used for storage purposes. 





CONDON BAKING CO.- 

Thirty-seven years ago, W. J. Condon 
started in the baking business at Charles- 
ton, S. C., in a shop that turned out less 
than 300 loaves of bread a day. The 
Condon Baking Co. now occupies, at 
209-219 St. Philip Street, a plant that 
turns out 35,000 loaves of Quaker and 
Butter Nut bread daily, and has approxi- 
mately 19,000 square feet of floor space. 
Nine ovens are used in the bread shop. 

Seventy-five people are employed, and 
special features are provided for the 
comfort of employees. Eight routes are 
maintained in the city, while six motor 
trucks cover the surrounding country, the 
business being wholesale. 

The Condon Cake Co. was established 
in 1920. The bakery is housed in a two- 
story brick building, 50x190, and gives 


employment to 30 people, turning out 
10,000 Ibs of cake daily. The shop has 
every known piece of modern cake ma- 
chinery, with six ovens. It also contains 
a refrigerating plant. Condon’s Quality 
Cake is sold by grocers all over the South- 
east. 

The efficers of the Condon Baking Co. 
and the Condon Cake Co. are the same: 
president and treasurer, W. J. Condon, 
Sr; vice president and manager, W. J. 
Condon; secretary, H. G. Condon; as- 
sistant manager, J. P. Condon; assistant 
secretary and treasurer, F. E. Condon. 
It is a family affair, with all officers 
prominent and active in commercial and 
fraternal circles. 


ILLINOIS BAKERS MEET 


New State Standard Weight Law for Bread 
Announced—Pounds and Multiples, 
with a Tolerance of One Ounce 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The quarterly meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ 
Association, held at Carbondale, Nov. 22, 
was called to order by Vice President G. 
H. Arthur, of Pinckneyville, who acted 
in the absence of President Atkinson, of 
Marion. 

J. G. Steger, Cairo, a member of the 
board of directors of the Illinois state 
association, gave an outline of the Illinois 
standard weight law that was agreed 
upon at a recent meeting between state 
and association officials. According to 
Mr. Steger, the legal weights of loaves 
will be-1 lb, 11% lbs, 2 lbs and multiples 
of pounds thereafter. The guaranteed 
weight of each loaf, together with the 
name of the baker, must be printed on 
the wrapper; if the loaf is not wrapped, 
then a label must be affixed to the loaf 
bearing this information. 

After 24 hours the loaf must be sold 
as stale bread, or be subject to a penalty 
for short weight if natural shrinkage has 
caused it to become short. An average 
variation of 1 oz per loaf is allowed, 
tests to be made of 12 loaves at a time, 
if 12 are available at one place. If this 
number is not available, the test weight 
may be made with six loaves or more. 
Mr. Steger stated that, while this ruling 
might seem stringent, it was the best that 
could be obtained. 

Consideration was given to the fact 
that the consumption of bread in the 
United States is much smaller than in 
any other country of size. Several speak- 
ers urged that an educational campaign 
be undertaken to increase this consump- 
tion. 

At the close of the banquet, served at 
the Roberts Hotel at 1 p.m., D. P. Young, 
secretary of the association, tendered his 
resignation, which was not accepted. 

Following the regular meeting the ex- 
ecutive committee held a brief session 
and selected Belleville, Ill., as the place 
for the next quarterly meeting, which will 








be held some time in February. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW RED STAR YEAST BUILDING 

Mitwavukert, Wis.—The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co, Milwaukee, 
which has been carrying on _ extensive 
building operations for two years to brin 
its facilities up with the growing deman 
for its products, is preparing to start 
construction work on another addition. 
This will be 110x130 feet, three stories, 
and will be equipped for the benefit of 
its subsidiary, the Milwaukee Vinegar 

. Eugene R. Liebert, architect, is 
working on the plans, and will take bids 
early in January. 

L. E. Meyer. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututs, Minn.—Louis Handlovsky, 
proprietor of a bakery in Superior, was 
ordered to appear in court recently on a 
charge of producing food for public con- 
sumption under unsanitary conditions. 

Rudolph M. Olson, Duluth, is on trial 
in the district court charged with second 
degree arson. On the night of Nov. 27, 
1921, the building occupied by the Hake 
& French bakery was burned. A deputy 
fire marshal testified to finding kerosene 
thrown on bakery boxes, indicating a de- 
liberate attempt to destroy the shop and 
building. The defense claimed that a still 
Olson operated in the basement of the 
building exploded, causing the fire. 

The demand for bakers’ bread is 
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steady. Here and there, sales may show 
slight variation but, generally speaking, 
the volume is fairly steady. No change 
in bread prices, wholesale or retail. 

Most bakers have their immediate re- 
quirements of flour filled, and some are 
fixed comfortably beyond that. The un- 
settled action of wheat is causing a lack 
of confidence. Buyers are holding back, 
in the hope of later getting in at lower 
prices. Some small users buy only. as 
actual wants necessitate. 

Bakery supplies are in fairly active de- 
mand, with no tendenvy on the part of 
bakers to carry large stocks. They pre- 
fer to come into the market often and by 
so doing are in a position to take ad- 
vantage of favorable market turns. But- 
ter, eggs, etc., are advancing. Sales of 
cakes, pies and rolls continue in fair 
volume. 

There is a tendency among candy shops 
to open a lunch service in connection with 
the business. Several such places have 
entered into this line lately, and special- 
ize particularly in sandwiches and pastry 
goods. 

The cracker trade is moving along in 
a steady and satisfactory volume with the 
holidays serving to inject activity. The 
demand for crackers, cookies and other 
confections is keeping up to what local 
branch houses expected for the time of 
the year. 

F. G. Carson. 





BUYING ASSOCIATIONS CONFER 

A conference of the co-operative buy- 
ing associations of the East took place 
Dec. 14, at the warehouse of the Jersey 
City (N. J.) Bakers’ Co-operative Asso- 
ciation. 

It was suggested that members buy 
their wares from firms in which co-opera- 
tive associations own stock. Conditions 
in the flour trade were thoroughly aired. 
The Sun Maid Raisin Growers’ combina- 
tion was cited as an example which would 
soon be imitated by southwestern wheat 
farmers. It was pointed out that the 
object of the recent combination of large 
bakeries was concentration of buying 
power, while the object of the southwest- 
ern farmers was the concentration of sell- 
ing power. 

Flour standards, railroad embargoes, 
etc., were among the questions discussed. 
The next meeting will be held in Fabrua 
at the home of the Brooklyn (N. Y. 
Master Bakers’ Purchasing Association. 





IMPROVEMENT IN BAKERY TRADE 

Reports received in Washington cover- 
ing conditions in the wholesale baking 
trade over the Potomac states are dis- 
tinctly more cheerful than for several 
months. Questionnaires returned by 25 
large bakers in Richmond, Norfolk, 
Roanoke, Baltimore and Charleston show 
that wholesalers during the past two 
months experienced difficulty in getting 
shipments through, but this did not seri- 
ously retard business. 

In practically every report the volume 
of wholesale bakery business is shown to 
be from 10 to 15 per cent better than for 
the same period a year ago, and in some 
instances even greater than that. Cor- 
respondent firms state that prices have 
gone as low as they are expected to go, 
and that the tendency in most bakery 
items is upward. The outlook is consid- 
ered better than at any time since the 
period of inflation immediately following 
the World War. 

Both retailers and wholesalers are do- 
ing more buying than for several months. 
There have lately been increases in prices 
of many bakery supplies, and the general 
tendency is upward, 

Sales of bread and cakes during the 
past two months have not only been con- 
siderably better than they were during 
the two preceding months, but are at least 
twice as great as during the same period 
in 1921. Some of the in r wholesalers 
are enjoying a volume of business about 
150 per cent greater than a year ago. 

Potomac states farmers are in better 
condition financially than they have been 
since the latter part of 1919, with tobacco 
a bumper crop and bringing good prices. 
This has served to greatly increase their 
buying power, and the bread, cake, pie 
and cracker trades will profit as a result 
in the rural communities. 

That farmers will consume a still 
greater percent of bakery products 
next year is indicated in reports by whole- 
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sale baking companies over the district 
relative to an increase in business this 
fall in bread and cake sales. As to next 
spring, bakers believe the outlook por- 
tends considerably better bread sales than 
were experienced in the spring of 1921. 

With the settlement of the railroad 
strike, building activity over the Potomac 
states is picking up steadily, and as a 
result sales of bread, cake and pies are 
beginning to improve. Most wholesale 
bakers of this section are of the opinion 
that sales the remainder of the year will 
be well above those of the same period a 
year ago, with the outlook for still bet- 
ter business next spring. Cracker bakers 
also are looking forward to a greater 
volume the next two months, due to in- 
ereased building activity. Wholesale 
bread and cake bakers operating motor 
trucks to the suburban towns also antici- 
pate a greater volume during the spring 
and summer months of 1923, due to in- 
creased building activity in the suburbs. 

Holiday bakery business over the Poto- 
mac states probably will be better than 
since 1919, judging from the purchases 
bakers are making. 





W. E. LONG CO, CONFERENCE 

The W. E. Long Co., Chicago, held a 
conference for managers of a number of 
bakeries which have its service, at its 
offices on Nov. 20-21. Four conferences 
are held every year, one each for produc- 
tion managers, accountants, sales man- 
agers, and managers or executives. At 
the latter general policies, questions of 
organization, management, such as pur- 
chasing and directing of sales, were dis- 
cussed, with a summing up of what took 
place at the other conferences. 

Those present included H. L. Somers, 
Superior Baking Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; 
William H. Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., 

_ Davenport, Iowa; S. Seelig, Reynolds 

Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; H. Urqu- 
hart, Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co; E. D. 
Strain; Strain Baking Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich; J. A. Dietzen, Frankton, Ind; 
J. M. Regan, Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis; J. K. Grattan, Anthony Baking 
Co., Rochester, N. Y; R. Meyer, Con- 
sumers’ Baking Co., Paterson, N. J; O. 
Korn, H. Korn Baking Co., Clinton, 
Iowa; F. A. Schoenlen, Log Cabin Bak- 
ing Co., Portland, Oregon; J. Korn, H. 
Korn Baking Co., Quincy, Ill; Bryce 
Smith,* Consumers’ Bread Co., Kansas 
City; H. M. Freer, Akron (Ohio) Bak- 
ing Co; W. C. Hutchinson, Calumet Bak- 
ing Co., Hammond, Ind; F. Haller, Hal- 
ler Baking Co., Pittsburgh; Jay Burns 
and F. Plate, Jay Burns paling Co., 
Omaha, Neb; William Miller, uske- 

on (Mich.) Baking Co; William 

ohler, Mohler’s bakery, Kokomo, Ind; 
F. M. Knight, James Strachan, Ltd., 
Montreal, Que; E. J. Hotchkiss, Russell- 
Spaulding Co. Binghamton, N. Y; 
Charles Newton, Charles A. Newton & 
Co., Chicago; H. Kuhlmann, New Jersey 
Baking Co., Garfield, N. J. 

S. O. Werner. 





INDIANA BAKERS’ CONVENTION 

The nineteenth annual convention of 
the Indiana Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 10-11. An exhibition of machinery 
and supplies will be held in connection 
with the meeting. The following is a 
tentative programme for the meeting: 

Wednesday, Jan. 10: Registration. 
Morning session: President’s address, 
Eugene K. Quigg, Richmond; secretary’s 
report, C. P. Ehlers, Indianapolis; treas- 
urer’s report, J. A. Dietzen, Frankton; 
“The Increasing Importance of Milk to 
the Bread,” A. Wegener, Merrell-Soule 
Sales Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Afternoon session: “Bakeshop Problems,” 
William Walmsley, Chicago; address, 
John Shields, president Indiana Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Seymour; “How 
Association Membership Helps,” Dr. H. 
E. Barnard, American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, Chicago; “Organization,” D. P. 
Chindblom, W. E. Long Co., Chicago; 
question box and open Desveniens elec- 
tion of officers. Evening: Banquet, en- 
tertainment and dance. 

Thursday, Jan. 11: “Looking Forward,” 
John Burns, Kansas City, national con- 
ference committee of the baking indus- 
try; “Giving the Consumer Quality 
Bread,” I. K. Russell, editor Baking 
Technology, Chicago; “The Baker and 
the Food Official,” I. L. Miller, president 
National Association Food & Dairy Of- 
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ficials, Indianapolis; “What I Learned at 
the School of Baking,” Herman Albers, 
Michigan City; “How the American In- 
stitute School Has Helped Me in In- 
creasing My Business,” Carl Ritter, New 
Albany; general discussion; installation 
of officers; bakery exhibit, conducted by 
H. E. Turley, of the American Bakers’ 
Institute, Chicago, 
NEW INDIANA LOCAL FORMED 


On call of C. P. Ehlers, secretary- 
manager of the Indiana Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, a meeting of bakers was held in 
South Bend, Sunday, Dec. 17. About 
40 were present. 

Mr. Ehlers spoke on association mat- 
ters, and called on the bakers present 
to express their opinions. Afterwards a 
new local association was formed, the 
name of which probably will be the St. 
Joseph Valley Bakers’ Club. Officers 
elected and committees appointed were 
as follows: president, Fred Matthews, 
South Bend; vice president, J. M. 
Schulcher, Niles, Mich; secretary-treas- 
urer, I, A. Neu, South Bend. Resolu- 
tions committee, Messrs. Kuss, Misha- 
waka, Hisey, South Bend, Albers, Michi- 
gan City, Ind; publicity committee, 
Messrs. Whitehead, Goshen, Portz, Bu- 
chanan, Martin, Laporte, Ind. 

The first regular meeting of the new 
club will be held the first week in Janu- 
ary. 

One of the topics given consideration 
at the meeting was the discontinuance of 
premiums. It was the consensus of 
opinion that the money wasted in pre- 
miums could be used to better advantage 
by improving the quality of the prod- 
ucts sold. 





SMITH SCALE CO. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
announces that, owing to increasing busi- 
ness, it has erected and now occupies a 
modern, daylight factory at 263-267 West 
Spring Street, where its general offices 
will also be maintained. 

The plant consists of two floors and 
covers approximately 165x55 feet. New 
machinery has also beer installed, and 
the concern is now in a position to great- 
ly increase its output of “Exact Weight” 
scales. These machines have been on the 
market for six years, and their quickness 
and accuracy have been generally appre- 
ciated by packers, merchants, manufac- 
turers, flour millers and bakers. It is 
claimed for these scales that they are 
now standard equipment in 20 different 
lines of industry. A. S, Purves. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 

The Dependable Products Co., Inc., 
with main office at 3836 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is successor to the Bak- 
ers Products Co., formerly at the same 
address. Gerald Billings is president 
and general manager of the new concern, 
which will deal in oils and other bakers’ 
specialties. 

Rudolph Fries, well known to the bak- 
ery trade, is now connected with A. J. 
Gardner, a New York flour broker, with 
offices in the Produce Exchange. 

W. S. Bates, Ames, Iowa, recently pur- 
chased a new type “C” Day dough mixer, 
with self-contained flour plant, water 
tank and automatic connections complete. 

W. S. Amidon, sales manager American 
Bakers Machinery Co., St. Louis, recently 
made a trip to the East, in the interests 
of his concern. Among the cities visited 
were Washington, D. C., and Philadel- 
phia. 

The new plant of the Thomson Ma- 
chine Co., Belleville, N. J., is completed 
and ready for operation. It is said to 
be one of the most up to date of its kind 
in the country, and will give the concern 
a greatly increased output of various 
lines of bakers’ machinery. 

The Youngstown (Ohio) Bread Co. 
will hereafter be known as the Holland 
Bread Co. 

Felix Notz, president American Oven 
& Machine Co., Chicago, recently made a 
trip to the East, and while in that terri- 
tory spent some time at the annual meet- 
ing of the New York State Bakers’ As- 
sociation. 

R. E. Baker, president Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins, Inc., White Plains, N. 
Y., who has been in Europe, is expected 
home in time to spend Christmas with 
his family. 

The Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
has just completed two automatic unit 


outfits in the plants of the Occident Bak- 
ing Co., Minneapolis. This concern has 
also recently completed an automatic 
make-up unit in the General Baking Co.’s 
new plant, at One Hundred and Forty- 
fourth Street and Walton Avenue, New 
York. 

The death is announced of A. Hank, a 
well-known baker of ee Mich., 
who succumbed to an attack of pneu- 
monia. 

The Schulze Advertising Service has 
completed big advertising campaigns for 
the Maywood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
and the Domino Baking Co., Springfield, 
Mo. Very successful results are said to 
have been obtained, notwithstanding the 
dullness existing in some sections at 
present. 

Arthur Katzinger, sales manager Ed- 
ward Katzinger Co., Chicago, recently 


made a trip east and took in the conven-. 


tion of the New York State Bakers’ As- 
sociation on Dec. 11-12, He was accom- 
panied by his wife. 

Joseph E. Biehl, formerly in the baking 
business at Reading, Pa., died at his home 
in that city, Nov. 27, a 92, 

The Master Baking Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., recently moved to a new location 
and purchased a “Day” eight-inch dough 


molder. 
A. S. Purves. 





TORONTO CAKE BAKERS 

Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting 
of the Toronto Retail Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation for the election of officers was 
held Dec. 5, and resulted as follows: 

President, W. Bourne; first vice presi- 
dent, T. D. Taylor; second vice president, 
A. Miles; treasurer, A. W. Watson; cor- 
responding secretary, H. G. Trent; per- 
manent secretary, G. H. Reed. 

Executive: P. Andrews, J. A. Hor- 
rocks, C. H. Wilson, R. P. Morrison, J. 
ae L. MacLaren. 

Advertising Committee: Lew Mac- 
Laren, president; J. A. Horrocks, R. H. 
Clark, P. Andrews, J. W. Horsey, sec- 
retary. 

The meeting was an enthusiastic one, 
and the members expressed themselves 
as highly pleased with the work accom- 
plished by the association during 1922. 
In the past few months many new mem- 
bers have been added to the list, and 
the strength of the organization is grow- 


ing steadily. ous 
. H. Battey. 





BOSTON CO-OPERATIVES MEET 

The monthly meeting of the Master 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association of Bos- 
ton was held on Dec. 5, at the warehouse 
of the Master Bakers’ Supply Co., with 
President Paul Koehler in the chair, and 
a record attendance of members. Donald 
McDonald, a demonstrator for the Vita- 
mine Products Co., addressed the meet- 
ing, expounding the merits of his prod- 
uct, emphasizing the fact that by adding 
it to the flour used, the person who regu- 
larly eats bread baked of this material 
will outlive all others. 

The selling of bakery products by deli- 
catessen stores and others all day Sun- 
day was discussed at length. President 
Koehler stated that his committee had a 
conference with the license commissioner 
on the subject, and expected action to be 
taken soon. 

A request from the Boston American 
to contribute to the basket fund was 
read, and $25 ordered sent. 

It was decided to have a lunch follow 
the regular annual meeting on Jan. 2, 
when officers will be elected. The annual 
ball will be held on Feb. 13. 





MODEL BAKERY AT BRISTOL, TENN. 

Hecht’s bakery, Bristol, Tenn., is a 
family institution started 17 years ago 
by Herman Hecht, and now occupies one 
of the finest bakery buildings in the 
Southeast, having recently completed a 
new shop, two stories high, 90x100. The 
dough room is controlled to an even tem- 
perature, and every modern appliance 
for bread making and convenience for 
employees has been installed. Not a lost 
motion occurs from the time the flour 
leaves the storage room until the finished 
loaf is ready for delivery, wrapped in 
waxed paper. 

In constructing the building, Mr. Hecht 
erected the walls so that two additional 
stories could be placed on top of the 
present structure. He provided ample 
room for the installation of additional 
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ovens and acquired plenty of adjoining 
ground for expansion. 

A cake bakery is installed in one sec- 
tion of the building, where a full line of 
box cakes are manufactured under the 
most approved methods, using every mod- 
ern appliance known in cake baking. 

Mr. Hecht, the proprietor and owner, 
is also a director in the Union Trust 
Co. and the Chamber of Commerce, and 
prominent in the Kiwanis Club and 
many other organizations. He has an- 
other shop at Johnson City, Tenn., man- 
aged by his son-in-law, Max Marks, while 
his son, A. R. Hecht, is in charge of the 
laboratory. Mr. Hecht, Jr., is a gradu- 
ate of the Virginia School of Technology 
in chemical engineering, and has the de- 
gree of B.S. e plans on going to the 
American Institute of Baking for fur- 
ther studies, and thence to New York 
City, to inspect the large wholesale bak- 
eries and yeast plants. 

The Hecht bakery motto is “Do not 
take trade from other bakers, but sell to 
the housewife.” 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuritaperpHiA, Pa.—There were fair- 
sized purchases of flour by bakers early 
in December, and contracts were made 
for two or three months ahead. At the 
close, however, with some accumulation 
of stock on spot, they are buying cau- 
tiously. Sugar is in small supply, but 
bakers generally were able to get ample 
supplies at around 7.10c for granulated. 
Some bakers had difficulty in securing 
enough butter and eggs to satisfy their 
requirements, as there was a pronounced 
scarcity during a considerable portion 
of the month of these commodities, and 
butter advanced about 5c. 

Other bakers’ supplies are in moderate 
supply and generally steady, with de- 
mand fair. Retail bread prices show 
little change, 8c being the general ask- 
ing price for a 16-o0z loaf. 


NOTES 


A two-story bakery will be built at 
Thirty-second Street and Ridge Avenue 
by Morris Bronstein. 

Henry Eby, Kinzer, Pa., was killed on 
Dec. 10 while delivering bread from his 
wagon at Mount Vernon, Pa. His wagon 
was struck by an automobile and, besides 
having both legs broken, he suffered in- 
ternal injuries. SamvE t S. Danrets. 





TEUTONIA SINGING SOCIETY 
The Teutonia Singing Society, of Phil- 
adelphia, composed almost entirely of 
master bakers, celebrated its sixtieth an- 
niversary with a grand concert, Christ- 
mas evening, at Quartette Hall, German- 
town and Lehigh avenues. 





NEMATODE A NEW CROP ENEMY 

Los Ancetes, Cat.—Farmers of Los 
Angeles County are learning to their sor- 
row of a new and powerful, though 
microscopic, enemy, according to the 
deputy horticultural commissioner, G. R. 
Gorton, who is heading a committee to 
investigate the damage done by nema- 
todes in this section. 

The nematode, says Mr. Gorton, is one 
of the truck gardener’s most troublesome 
enemies, particularly on account of be- 
ing almost unknown. The nematodes are 
almost infinitesimal in size, and prey on 
the roots of certain truck crops, in most 
cases killing them. 

The committee, which includes mem- 
bers from the horticultural commission- 
er’s office, the county farm bureau, and 
varicus independent agricultural organi- 
zations, has made a survey of over 242,- 
000 acres, and has mapped the infested 
districts, finding a small section entirely 
free from the pest. 

The only means known to the com- 
mittee for getting rid of the bug and 
avoiding damage is by planting a cro 
that the nematodes do not bother. Suc 
crops are wheat, barley, and certain 
other grains. 





ITALY’S WHEAT ACREAGE 

In order to avoid having to import 
such large quantities of wheat in the 
future, as Italy was obliged to do dur- 
ing the cereal year 1922, it is proposed 
to try to increase the acreage by. at least 
5 per cent and the yield per hectare 
from 10.5 ge (the pa. figure) 
to 12.8. milling of wheat on :an 
80@85 per cent basis is also being con- 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XII 
By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER X. WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES LAWS 


SECTION 125. VALIDITY OF REGULATIONS 

“Ye shall do no unrighteousness in 
judgment, in meteyard, in weight, or in 
measure.”—Leviticus, 19:35. 

So far as the appellate court reports 
of this country disclose, millers have re- 
ligiously obeyed this ancient statute and 
amendatory provisions enacted by the 
various state legislatures. The only ex- 
ception I find appears in the case of 
State vs. Perry and others, decided by the 
North Carolina supreme court in 1858. 
(50 N.C. 252.) That court affirmed a 
conviction of the defendants, “owners of 
a certain public steam-mill,” under a 
charge that they “did keep in their said 
mill a false and fraudulent toli-dish, for 
the purpose of exacting more toll from 
the ped citizens of the state” than was 
lawfully due. The prosecution was based 
on the following quoted statute: 

“All millers of public mills shall grind 
according to turn, and shall well and 
sufficiently grind the grain brought to 
their mills, if the water will permit, and 
shall take no more toll for grinding than 
one-eighth part of the Indian corn and 
wheat, and one-fourteenth part for chop- 
ping grain of any kind, and every miller 
and keeper of a mill, making default 
therein, shall, for each offense, forfeit 
and pay five dollars to the party injured. 

“All millers shall keep in their mills 
the following measures, namely, a half 
bushel and peck of full measure, and also 
proper toll-dishes for each measure; and 
every owner by himself, servant or slave, 
keeping any mill, who shall keep any false 
toll-dishes contrary to the true intent 
and meaning of this chapter, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It was proved that, using toll-dishes 
which held one sixth and one seventh of 
a half bushel, respectively, defendants 
took one sixth of all wheat ground, and 
one seventh of corn. But it was also 
shown that this toll rate was well known 
to all in the community. The court de- 
cided that, since there was an exaction 
of more than the statutory toll rate, there 
was an unlawful keeping of a false toll- 
dish. ‘ 
A technical objection was also taken 
to the indictment on the ground that it 
failed to state that the mill was used for 

inding wheat and corn. But the ob- 
jection was overruled, it being decided 
that it was necessarily to be inferred that 
the mill was one for grinding corn and 
wheat, when it was charged that it was a 
mill where a toll-dish was used to exact 
more toll than was lawful. 

* #* 


In a case passed upon by the Ohio su- 
preme court, it was asserted that the 
clause of the federal Constitution which 
vests in Congress power to “fix the stand- 
ard of weights and measures” renders 
invalid all state regulations prescribing 
such standards. In overruling this con- 
tention in the following language, the 
court gives a brief but comprehensive 
statement of the main principle which dis- 
tinguishes the power of the state legisla- 
ture from the functions of Congress: 

“The authorities are uniform in hold- 
ing that states are precluded from exer- 
cising a power only when the power over 
such subject is in express terms con- 
ferred exclusively upon the federal gov- 
ernment, or where such grant of author- 


ity to the national government is attended 
by an ress prohibition upon its exer- 
cise by state or the exercise thereof 


by both would be clearly and necessarily 
contradictory and repugnant. 

“It is quite apparent, therefore, that 
the power to adopt and prescribe a stand- 
ard of weights and measures was not con- 
ferred by the Constitution exclusively 
upon the Con , and that it is within 
the power of legislatures of the sev- 
eral states to enact laws fixing and regu- 


lating standards of weights and measures 
in all respects in which Congress has not 
legislated upon the subject.” (Williams 
vs. Sandles, 112 N.E. 206.) 

* 


Although the courts have aoe eg A up- 
held the validity of all reasonable legis- 
lative regulations tending to avoid the 
practice of deception in short-weight 
sales, they have not hesitated to set aside 
enactments which have seemed to amount 
to unreasonable interference with estab- 
lished trade customs and the constitu- 
tional right to freedom of contract. 

For example, in the Ohio case of 
Steube, 110 N.E. 250, decided in 1914, the 
supreme court of that state set aside an 
act which purported to require certain 
commodities, including corn, grain, seed, 
vegetables, flour, corn meal and a pee 
feed, to be sold by avoirdupois weight or 
numerical count, “unless by agreement in 
writing” the parties to a sale should con- 
tract to the contrary. The court said: 

“The right to contract is recognized as 
a property right essential to the acquisi- 
tion, possession and protection of prop- 
erty. The right to the use of measures 
as a means of trade and commerce has 
long been established, and the custom of 
buying and selling by these means the 
articles enumerated in the act under con- 
sideration is one of long standing. 

“Under the provisions of this act, how- 
ever, unless an os in writing is 
made by all of the contracting parties, 
whoever sells or offers to sell these arti- 
cles by measure is guilty of a crime, and 
subject to fine and imprisonment. To 
require the vendor and purchaser of the 
articles covered by the act to enter into 
an agreement in writing, each time a 
sale is made by measure, that the sale 
may be lawful, conflicts with the right 
to make contracts.” 

On the other hand, it was decided by 
the Iowa supreme court in the case of 
State vs. Smith, 96 N.W. 899, that a city 
(Cedar Rapids) might validly provide by 
ordinance that agricultural products sold 
within the municipal limits for consump- 
tion therein should be weighed on munici- 
pal scales. Incidentally, it was held that 
corn sold for grinding at a mill within 
the city was governed by the ordinance. 


SECTION 126. WEIGHT OF CONTAINERS 


An ordinance of Seattle made it un- 
lawful to sell commodities ordinarily sold 
by weight or measure, unless the quantity 
sold or offered for sale should be the true 
net weight represented. 

Interpreting this ordinance in the case 
of City of Seattle vs. Yocum, 162 Pac. 
56, the Washington supreme court held 
that it did not prevent parties to a sale 
from agreeing for payment at a gross 
weight, including the weight of the con- 
taining package, wrapper or sack, where 
the buyer was not deceived. 

The court’s opinion distinguished the 

decision of the Tennessee supreme court 
in the case of State vs. Co-operative Store, 
131 S.W. 867, wherein it was held that a 
sale of corn meal in bags containing 21 
Ibs was unlawful under a state law de- 
claring the weight of a bushel of meal to 
be 48 lbs, and forbidding retail sales 
except in two, one, one half, one fourth, 
or one eighth bushel bags or packages. 
In that case, it appears that the actual 
weight of the package was not mentioned 
in the sale nor was it marked on the 
package. 
Numerous other appellate court de- 
cisions bearing on the subject will be 
found cited in the opinion of the Wash- 
ington court. — 


SECTION 127. ALLOWANCE FOR EVAPORATION 


Despite use of care and good faith to 
avoid conflict with weights and measures 
laws, doubtful questions still arise as to 
what constitutes a violation of their pro- 
visions. For example, does a miller vio- 
late the law by selling a sack of flour 
which was up to the weight stamped on 


it when it was packed, but which, through 
evaporation of the moisture content, has 
fallen below that weight before being 
sold by him? 

The answer to this question seems to be 
that there is a technical violation, unless 
the law happens to contain a clause mak- 
ing an allowance in favor of the miller 
for loss of weight by evaporation. At 
least that appears to be the view required 
by a decision handed down by the Wash- 
ington supreme court in the case of City 
of Seattle vs. Goldsmith, 181 Pac. 456. 

This case did not specifically involve a 
transaction in flour, but since the deci- 
sion was handed down under an ordinance 
relating to the weighing of commodities 
in general, the reasoning of the court 
seems to cover evaporation of moisture 
content in flour as well as loss of weight 
by evaporation in the case of salt and 
raisins. 

The ordinance in question forbade sale 
or possession for sale of any commodity, 
usually sold by weight or measure, in 
sacks or other receptacles, unless the true 
net weight should be stated on such sack 
or receptacle. Defendant objected that 
the regulation was void for unreasonable- 
ness in failing to make allowances for 
loss of weight by evaporation, stating 
that the true weight of salt and raisins 
when packed would not be the true weight 
when delivered to the consumer. But 
the supreme court said: 

“This would mean that the loss must 
fall on the consumer. It does not appear 
to us that a law is unreasonable because 
compliance with its requirements shifts 
this loss to the original packer or manu- 
facturer. It is not unreasonable to re- 

uire that the packer or manufacturer 

shall ascertain this loss by evaporation, 
as he is best in position to do, and over- 
come the loss by increasing the size of 
the package or the weight of the com- 
modity packed therein, or withhold his 
goods from the market until it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the true net weight. 

“Whatever may be the necessary course 
to adopt to enable the container to cor- 
rectly indicate the weight of the com- 
modity it contains, it is not unreasonable 
to place that burden upon the one who 
puts the article before the public as a 
sale commodity, and compel him, if he 
wishes to retain his trade, to so pack his 
commodities that the consumer may know 
the true quantity of the thing he buys, 
and thus protect himself in paying the 
value of the thing he buys. 

“At all events, we apprehend that there 
will be little likelihood of the honest 
merchant subjecting himself to a penalty 
under this ordinance if he is able to show 
that, in an honest endeavor to comply 
therewith, the nature of the article is such 
that an absolute compliance with its 
terms is impossible. The power of the 
city to pass the ordinance being sus- 
tained, it will be a simple matter to so 
amend it, if found to be necessary, as to 
conform to all natural and uncontrollable 
conditions.” 

* # 

The Kansas legislature has recognized 
the reasonableness of making an allow- 
ance in favor of the spanaloetucee on 
account of evaporation and slight varia- 
tions in weighing. Under a law in that 
state, it seems that a miller can excuse 
short weight due to evaporation occurring 
between the packing and selling of flour. 
After prohibiting the sale of commodi- 
ties at less than their represented quan- 
tities, the statute declares: 

“There shall be taken into considera- 
tion the usual and ordinary leakage, 
evaporation or waste that there may 
from the time the package is filled by 
the vendor until the selling of the same; 
a slight variation from the stated weight, 
measure or quantity for individual pack- 
ages is permissible, provided this varia- 
tion is as often above as below the 
weight, measure or quantity stated.” 

Although the language of this statute 
is not as clear as it should be, a decision 
of the supreme court of the state leaves 
no doubt that shrinkage allowance is to 
be made in favor of the manufacturer 
where a charge of short weight is made 
against him. 

Applying the statute to bread, the 
Kansas supreme court said: “Allowance 
is to be made for usual and ordinary 
evaporation between the time the bread 
is placed on sale and the time it is sold, 
and common sense allowance is to be made 
for slight variations in weight as often 
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above as below the standard.” 
vs. McCool, 111’Pac. 477.) 

But that no allowance is to be made 
in favor of a manufacturer or dealer for 
evaporation unless provided for by ex- 
press enactment seems to be the rule. In 
addition to the Washington case above 
cited, there is the Michigan case of Peo- 
ple vs. Wagner, 49 N.W. 609, in which 
the supreme court of that state intimates 
that where there is no legislative allow- 
ance for evaporation, loss through it 
must be guarded against in the process 
of manufacture. 

In the Wagner case the Michigan court 
upheld the validity of a Detroit ordinance 
that bread loaves must weigh one, two 
or four pounds. Part of the opinion 
reads: “It is claimed by defendants that, 
in order to get a pound of baked bread, 
they are compelled to put into the oven 
more than a pound of dough, and that 
the process of baking reduces the weight, 
and, when asked what it is that evapo- 
rates, they reply, ‘Water.’ 

“But they say the process of baking 
is not always uniform; that the oven may 
be too hot, in which case the bread crusts 
or skins quickly, retaining the moisture, 
and, again, it may be too cold, in which 
case the bread dries up, rather than 
bakes, and, in order to insure a pound 
loaf, the latter contingency must be pro- 
vided against and the weight of the dough 
must always be regulated accordingly; 
that fermentation is not always regular, 
and when it reaches a certain point the 
dough must be put into the oven, with- 
out reference to the condition of the 
oven; that the cutting up of the dough, 
the weighing of it, and its transfer to 
the oven is necessarily hurried, and the 
scales are liable to become clogged or 
affected by dust.” 

The court disposed of -this argument 
by stating that experience had failed to 
develop any practical objections to the 
ordinance on these grounds; that, not- 
withstanding close weight inspection for 
15 years, there had not been complaints 
of short-weight breads, and that the 
short-weight bread involved in this case 
was made for the sole purpose of testing 
the validity of the ordinance. 

“Again, it is claimed,’ proceeds the 
opinion of the Michigan supreme court, 
“that a barrel of flour will make 250 
loaves of bread, and that it is impossible 
to distribute an ordinary advance in price 
of flour over this product; in other words, 
that the price of a loaf of bread cannot 
be advanced a fraction of a cent. This 
difficulty affects the retail dealer more 
than the wholesaler. It has to be met in 
the sale of a pound of nails, of a dozen 
buttons, or of a paper of needles, as well 
as in the sale of a loaf of bread. 

“The ordinance does not attempt to 
regulate the price of the commodity. 
That is not necessarily fixed with refer- 
ence to flour at its cheapest price, so that 
until the price of flour is reduced until 
it reaches a point where the reduction 
may be distributed, the dealer gets the 
advantage of the reduction, and when it 
advances above the standard the consum- 
er gets the advantage, until a point is 
reached where the advance may be added. 
This fluctuation and these results are 
ordinary incidents of trade.” 


(State 


INTENT AS ELEMENT OF 
OFFENSE 

One of the most instructive decisions 
on ro aspects in general of weights 
and measures laws is to be found in the 
case of State vs. Armour & Co., decided 
by the Minnesota supreme court June 7, 
1912 (186 N.W. 565). The gist of that 
decision was as follows: 

A statute penalizing the sale, or offer- 
ing for sale, of s in less quantity 
than represented is valid, and is violated 
regardless of specific intent to deceive 
or defraud. But a later decision of the 
same court. makes knowledge of short 
weight an essential element of an of- 
fense when “knowingly” selling at under- 
weight is prohibited: There is no viola- 
tion where there is no deception, by rea- 
son of agreement between the parties on 
a special variation in weight—as where it 
is understood that the represented weight 


SECTION 128. 


of s includes the container. 
nderweight in only one of numerous 
sacks constituting a shipment of Ss 


is well-nigh conclusive evidence of the 
seller’s intent to give full weight; but 
underweight in all the sacks save one will 
require proof to exculpate the seller. 
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So decided the Alabama supreme court in 
the case of State of Alabama vs. 22 Sacks 
of Daisy Horse and Mule Feed, 88 Sv. 
422, 

The state sued to forfeit defendant 
shipment, and finding that 21 of the 22 
bags of feed were short in weight, they 
were condemned and forfeited. The 
court said: 

“One sack weighed 109 Ibs. Twenty- 
one sacks varied in weight from 88 to 
98 lbs—all under 100 lbs. The 22 sacks 
weighed 2,084 lbs, 116 Ibs less than their 
labels called for, and only 84 lbs over a 
ton. The 21 underweight sacks total in 
pounds 1,975—25 lbs less than a ton. 
Any 20 of the 22 sacks would weigh 
practically 1,900 lbs. The manufacturer 
was saving about 100 lbs on the ton. It 
was selling, by the underweight in the 
sacks, about 1,900 lbs for a ton. 

“If one sack was 9 lbs under weight, 
and 21 of proper weight or practically 
correct, it would be a strong, if not con- 
clusive, circumstance of no intent to have 
an underweight and no intent to deceive 
or defraud. 

“In this case there is one sack out of 
22 over weight, and 21 out of 22 under 
weight, reducing it per ton about 100 lbs. 
This, with no evidence to the contrary, 
impresses the court that the weight of 
the 21 sacks is false, that it was done to 
deceive or defraud, and, it being for 
sale or offered for sale, should be con- 
demned and forfeited to the state of 
Alabama. 

“The design of the act is to make the 
label on a sack of feed speak the truth 
as to its contents. If it does not, and 
the proof shows it was done to deceive 
or defraud, and it was kept for sale or 
offered for sale, it is subject to con- 
demnation and forfeiture to the state.” 


CHAPTER XI. QUALITY OF 
GOODS 


NOTE.—For discussion of the effect of de- 
terioration of goods in transit, see the chap- 
ter on Risks Pending Actual Delivery. 

Specification by Brand, Grade, Ete. 

SECTION 129. DESIGNATING FLOUR BY 

BRAND 

A court decision of practical interest 
to every dealer in flour was handed down 
by the Kansas supreme court in the case 
of Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. Moll, 189 
Pac. 940. 

Plaintiff sued to recover $270 as dam- 
ages for nonacceptance of a flour ship- 
ment, but the supreme court affirmed a 
judgment of the district court at Olathe 
denying the right to recover. 

The contract was for the sale of three 
shipments of Fanchon, a high patent hard 
wheat flour. The first shipment was of 
contract grade, and was accepted. The 
second shipment was accepted, too, but 
defendant buyer afterwards complained 
that some of it was soft wheat flour. The 
third shipment was made under an order 
bill of lading with sight draft attached, 
and the trial judge found that this flour 
was properly rejected, as it contained a 
substantial percentage of soft wheat. 
Defendant also sought to justify rejec- 
tion of the third shipment on the ground 
that the second contained soft wheat. 

The trial judge further found that, as 
the third shipment was made under a bill 
of lading, with a draft attached, the 
defendant had no opportunity to examine 
or test the flour, and that, when the mill’s 
agent came to adjust the matter and 
arrange for an acceptance of the flour, 
the defendant offered to pay for and ac- 
cept it if plaintiff would warrant that it 
was straight hard wheat flour; or he of- 
fered to accept another shipment with 
such a warranty. These proposals were 
rejected by the mill, and the defendant’s 
persistent refusal to pay for the flour 
tendered was followed by suit by the mill. 
After referring to the findings made by 
the trial judge, the supreme court says: 

“The plaintiff insists that, under the 
facts and findings in the case, the plain- 
tiff is entitled to recover. It is said that 
it was the duty of the defendant to re- 
ceive the shipment upon arrival, and that 
there was no justification for his demand 
of a guaranty. 

“The defendant was not required to ac- 
cept any flour except the kind purchased. 
He purchased Fanchon flour, and the 
evidence of both parties agrees that it is 
a high grade hard wheut «patent flour. 
That which was shipped to defendant was 
not the kind of flour purchased. The 
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objection to it was not that it was an in- 
ferior grade of Fanchon flour, but that it 
was not that brand of flour. One witness 
who examined it said that about 25 to 30 
per cent of it was made from soft wheat. 

“It was shown that flour made from 
hard wheat differs materially in quality, 
as well as in value, from soft wheat flour. 
There is testimony to the effect that flour 
made from soft wheat is ‘kind of sticky,’ 
and that a sack of hard wheat flour yields 
four or five loaves more of bread than 
can be made from a sack of soft wheat 
flour. 

“But, regardless of the difference in 
value of quality in the two kinds of flour, 
the defendant had a right to insist on 
the article he had ounce. He was 
no more required to accept the shipment 
of soft wheat flour than if it had been 
buckwheat flour or corn meal. The con- 
tract made may not have constituted a 
warranty in the strict sense, but there 
was an implied obligation that the seller 
would ship and tender Fanchon flour; that 
is, hard wheat flour. That was a condi- 
tion precedent to liability of the buyer 
for non-acceptance.” 

After citing judicial precedents, the 
court proceeds: 

“In the note of the last case cited, it is 
said: ‘Without reference to whether the 
description of an article in a contract of 
sale is regarded as a condition precedent, 
a warranty of identity, or an implied 
warranty of quality, it is well settled 
that, where the description refers to an 
article of a specific kind, an article cor- 
responding with this description must be 
tendered, in order to place upon the pur- 
chaser any obligation to accept it. Strict 
compliance is usually the test.’ 

“Defendant did not demand inspection, 
but as the flour was shipped there was 
no opportunity for inspection. He did 
challenge the shipment on the ground that 
it was not the article purchased, and he 
did this because the former shipment was 
not the kind of flour specified in the 
contract. Because of that shipment he 
had some reason to question that the flour 
sent complied with the contract. 

“In refusing it he teok the risk of pay- 
ing damages if the flour had turned out to 
be hard wheat flour, but, as we have seen, 
the shipment had a greater proportion of 
soft wheat in it than was in the second 
one. If he had paid the draft and taken 
possession of the flour, he would have 
had the right to turn it back to the plain- 
tiff and recover the price paid, or if he 
kept it he could have recovered the dam- 
ages sustained by the violation of the 
contract, or he could reject the flour, as 
he did, for noncompliance with the con- 
tract. 

“Plaintiff argues that he [defendant] 
had no right to demand the giving of a 
guaranty that the flour was the article 
purchased. It is true there was no stipu- 
lation of that kind in the contract but, in 
view of his experience with the former 
shipment, it was not unreasonable that 
he should ask some assurance that the 
article tendered was that which he had 
bought. It was at least a notice to plain- 
tiff that defendant must have an oppor- 
tunity to test the shipment before ac- 
cepting it. 

“Although plaintiff's representative 
was on the ground in negotiations with 
the defendant, and had learned the 
grounds of defendant’s objection, he did 
not offer defendant an opportunity to 
test the flour, and would not give him any 
assurance that the flour tendered was the 
kind provided for in the contract. Even 
if the defendant had no right to demand 
the guaranty that was asked, he was en- 
titled to reject the article substituted for 
that which he had purchased.” 


See, also, the sections below in this chapter 
on Implied Warranties. 


section 130. “PATENT” FLOUR 


What is the effect of the word “pat- 
ent” in a contract for the sale of “pat- 
ent flour’? The meaning must be de- 
termined according to any general un- 
derstanding in the milling industry and 
flour trade. So far as we are able to 
ascertain, the only authoritative court 
decision in which the term has been in- 
terpreted was handed down by the su- 
preme court of Missouri in the case of 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. vs. Kehlor, 56 
S.W. 287, in 1900. It is to be inferred 
that the court had the benefit of evidence 
before it concerning a ral under- 
standing among millers, when it said: 


“It seems that every flouring mill sep- 
arates its product into two or more 
grades. Into the first grade it puts its 
best quality, which is called its ‘patent 
flour’ and is the best product obtained 
by that mill from wheat handled by it. 
What is left of that wheat goes into in- 
ferior grades of flour. The skill of the 
miller is directed to getting the largest 
percentage, compatible with desired ex- 
cellence, of patent flour out of a given 
quantity of wheat. 

“All patent flour in the market is not 
of the same quality. he quality may be 
influenced by the percentage of the prod- 
uct the miller sees fit to set apart for 
that grade. Therefore, if a mill puts 
only 50 per cent of its product into its 
patent flour, that flour would be a better 
quality than ir, using the same skill and 
machinery, the miller put 70 per cent of 
the product into it.” 

This interpretation would no doubt be 
followed by other courts in the absence 
of showing that the Missouri court’s un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the term 
is at variance with the meaning usually 
ascribed to “patent flour” by millers in 
general. 

sECTION 131. “RED Doc” 


A Minneapolis firm of flour mer- 
chants, asking regarding a controversy 
existing between the firm and English 
correspondents over the quality of cer- 
tain export shipments, wrote: 

“You are undoubtedly aware that for 
the past six months large quantities of 
red dog were sold from this market to 
England. One of our correspondents, 
with whom we had never dealt in this 
article before, and who had never had a 
sample of this grade from us, cabled 
asking for our lowest offer, which we 
submitted, and subsequently a number of 
trades resulted. To fill our orders we 
supplied the product of the X mills. 

‘On arrival of the shipments, our cor- 
respondents took exception to the X Co. 
product and demanded arbitration. In 
our reply, we stated that, never having 
submitted samples, and not having been 
limited by them to any particular mill’s 
product, we did not think that they were 
entitled to any allowance, and that we 
must refuse arbitration, having furnished 
them what they ordered; that is, what we 
consider in this market as ‘red dog.’ 
They went ahead, however, with arbitra- 
tion, and different allowances were 
awarded their buyers, as high as 4s 3d 
per sack, which is equal to about $7.50 
per ton in our money; therefore, from 
our point of view, exorbitant. 

“But, even if the allowances had been 
considerably less, it is our opinion that 
we complied with their orders and fur- 
nished them what is not only considered 
in this market, but in all markets of the 
United States, as ‘red dog,’ and is ac- 
cepted as such in all our markets with- 
out any distinction being made about 
the difference in quality. We have to 
admit that the X Co.’s product is in- 
ferior to others made here in Minne- 
apolis, but still we claim it is nothing 
but red dog, and the X Co. takes the 
same stand.” 

I was of the opinion that the merits of 
this controversy turned upon the ques- 
tion of pure fact, What variation in 

uality is permitted by the term “red 

og,” as generally understood in the 

flour trade, and as applied to Minne- 
apolis products? If the goods delivered 
came within that term, as so generally 
understood, the English buyers got what 
was contracted for, and have no valid 
claim for allowances. If the flour fell 
below that standard, there was a valid 
claim, regardless of any special interpre- 
tation the particular mill or the seller 
may have placed on the term “red dog,” 
at variance from the general understand- 
ing in the flour trade. 

On this issue, it seemed to me that the 
weakest point in the seller’s side of the 
controversy was the admission that the 
particular flour was “inferior to others 
made here in Minneapolis.” This raises 
the decisive question: was it so much in- 
ferior as to take the grade below “red 


d 
n this connection, see the decision 
of the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals 
in Lindsborg Milling Co. vs. Danzero, 
referred to in a later section of this 
chapter. 
Both ay Missouri case and the case 
resent y our a om pr ge are gov- 
paneer by the well-settled rule of law: “If 
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the article sold is designated by a par- 
ticular brand, the buyer is not bound to 
receive an article of any other quality; 
and, on the other hand, the obligation of 
the seller is fulfilled if he delivers goods 
known by that brand, although they are 
not in fact of good quality.” (35 Cyc. 
218.) 


SECTION 132. “FREE FROM SPECKS” 


“We sold a car of soft winter wheat 
straight flour, free from specks,” wrote 
a mill, “and are interested to know 
whether to your knowledge any court 
has interpreted the meaning of the 
phrase ‘free from specks,’ as related to 
straight flour.” 

A careful examination of the law re- 
ports failed to disclose that any court 
whose opinions are recorded had ever 
been called upon to determine this ques- 
tion. If any of the lower courts have 
passed on the question our attention has 
not been drawn to the case, but perhaps 
we may make a few suggestions serving 
as an indication of what a court might 
be expected to decide, were the ques- 
tion submitted. 

In the first place, it would be material 
to show just what the term “free from 
specks” is generally held in the flour 
trade to mean. Under a fundamental 
legal principle, a court would be very 
apt to interpret the phrase in accordance 
with any well-established trade under- 
standing. 

Except as the proper meaning may be 
— from what was mutually un- 

erstood by the parties to the contract, 
or from trade usage in the absence of 
any such specific understanding between 
the parties, we are of the opinion that a 
judge would say that flour “free from 
specks” means flour not containing 
specks of such character or in such num- 
bers as to diminish the value of the flour. 

That is, it is not required that the 
flour be absolutely free from specks. 
Flour with two specks would not, strict- 
ly speaking, be “free from specks,” but 
would seem to be sufficient in quality 
under this contract, if otherwise suf- 
ficient. And we believe that additional 
specks might be present up to the point 
that the value of the flour would be 
diminished: 

In the absence of more closely apply- 
ing judicial authority, we regard the de- 
cision of the United States circuit court 
for the district of Massachusetts, handed 
down in the case of Adams vs. Bridge- 
water Iron Co., 26 Fed. 324, as being in 
point. There the question was whether 
certain copper tubes or cylinders were 
“free from blowholes,” and the court 
said: 

“It is blowholes which are defects, or 
which render the tubes unmerchantable, 
which are here fairly intended. It would 
be a narrow construction to . . . hold 
that it only covered a cast copper cylin- 
der absolutely free from _ blowholes. 
Probably no such cylinder was ever 
made by any process. It is a practical 
question. The claim must be considered 
to mean a cast copper cylinder so free 
from blowholes as to be considered 
sound; that is, sufficiently perfect to be 
used in the arts for the purpose for 
which copper cylinders are used. 

“The defendants object to any such 
standard of perfection, on the ground 
that it is variable, but we deem it suf- 
ficiently definite. If it should be found 
that the defendants use the Adams proc- 
ess, they should not be allowed to shield 
themselves from the charge of infringe- 
ment on the ground that the cylinders 
they produce, though merchantable and 
sound, practically speaking, are not ab- 
solutely free from blowholes.” 


' 
SECTION 133. “WINTER WHEAT BRAN” 


The Gateway Milling Co., Kansas City, 
won an important lawsuit before the Vir- 
ginia supreme court of appeals, bearing 
upon the quality required under a con- 
tract for sale of “winter wheat bran.” 

Defendant, H. B. Walker, of Newport 
News, placed a written order with the 
mill for 15 cars of “winter wheat bran,” 
and received six cars, which were resold 
to a customer. Walker then notified the 
mill that the shipments were not of uni- 
form grade and that the remaining cars 
would be rejected. 

A few days later he honored draft cov- 
ering the seventh car, to fulfill a contract 
made with a customer, but stood upon 
his rejection of the eight remaining cars. 
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The mill disposed of them at a loss over 
the contract price, and sued for damages. 
Trial of the suit resulted in judgment 
for the mill, and defendant appealed un- 
successfully. 

The supreme court of appeals held that 
there was evidence warranting a finding 
by the jury that presence of screenings in 
the bran, the ground upon which rejection 
of the shipments was placed at the trial, 
was not the real cause of the rejection, 
but rather the fact “that Walker over- 
stocked himself in anticipation of a large 
contract for feeding horses which he 
failed to get.” 

Defendant claimed that he was entitled 
to bran containing no screenings, while 
the mill relied upon a trade custom and 
usage permitting the presence of such 
screenings as were found in the shipments 
in question. The trial judge permitted 
the mill to prove such custom before the 
jury, and this was complained of on 
appeal on the ground that such proof 
amounted to a contradiction of the writ- 
ten contract for delivery of “winter 
wheat bran.” But the higher court de- 
cided that the evidence of the custom was 
properly admitted in explanation of what 
was commonly understood to constitute 
“winter wheat bran” in the trade, saying: 

“There can be no doubt as to the rule 
that a usage or custom of either a trade 
or a locality, which would otherwise form 
a part of a transaction, will equally form 
a part when the transaction has been em- 
bodied in a writing, unless the terms of 
the writing clearly exclude the usage or 
custom.” 

Responding to the further suggestion 
made by defendant that proof of the cus- 
tom infringed upon the state and federal 
regulations applying to feedingstuffs, the 
court said: 

“There is, we think, no force in this 
position. It is not claimed that the 
screenings in this bran constituted an 
unlawful adulteration, nor that the tags 
which were in fact placed on the ‘sacks, 
indicating the presence of screenings, con- 
stituted a misbranding. Conceding that 
the sale could not have been consummated 
in compliance with the state and federal 
law without using tags or brands indi- 
cating the percentage of screenings con- 
tained in the bran, there was nothing 
wrong or contrary to the law in selling 
the identical bran which was sold, assum- 
ing, as we may properly assume under 
the evidence and the finding of the jury, 
that the parties intended the term ‘win- 
ter wheat bran’ to mean the commodity 
which was actually shipped. 

“There is nothing in the statutes, state 
or federal, to in any way interfere with 
the rules of evidence in cases where par- 
ties have employed trade terms having a 
definite meaning, even though these stat- 
utes require that os to be fully 
defined in the stamps placed on the goods. 
Whether winter wheat bran would have 
been a sufficient designation within the 
meaning of the statutory law is one ques- 
tion, and an immaterial one,in this case. 

“Whether Walker, as a dealer in com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, in ordering winter 
wheat bran from another dealer, must be 
held, under a general, long established 
and notorious custom of the trade, to 
have contracted for bran with screenings, 
is another, and in this case a controlling, 
question, which was submitted to the jury 
upon proper instructions and found 
against him.” 

Another point relied upon by defendant 
was that the mill gave him no notice of 
the time and place of the resale under 
which the bran was sold after he refused 
to receive it. But the supreme court of 
appeals decided that the mill did all that 
was required of it, by making every rea- 
sonable effort to make the best disposi- 
tion possible, after yng ste to con- 
vince defendant that the shipments con- 
formed to the contract, and by notifying 
him that the stuff would be sold at his 
risk, (92 S.E. 826.) 


SECTION 134. “MILLING CORN” 

See section 27, where reference is made 
to the case of Hayes Grain Co. vs. Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co. 223 S.W. 390, 
holding that a contract to deliver white 
milling corn was broken, and that the 
agreement was not invalid as imposing 
quality requirements in excess of those 
required by federal law. 


SECTION 135. “BEST MERCHANTABLE CORN” 


Speaking of the meaning of the term, 
“best merchantable corn,” as used in a 
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sales contract, the Kansas City court of 
appeals said: 

“They meant the best grade of corn 
generally or usually dealt with in the 
markets of the country. It would not 
do to confine the grade to that of the 
immediate vicinity, for it might be, and 
often is, that on account of frost, drouth, 
etc., in certain localities corn would be of 
such inferior quality as to rank low down 
in the general markets.” (Yontz vs. Mc- 
Vean, 217 S.W. 1000.) 


SECTION 136. “souND, COOL AND SWEET 

oats” 

Failure to deliver a carload of oats con- 
forming to a contract to sell “clipped 
white oats to be sound, cool and sweet,” 
was the ground on which the Massachu- 
setts supreme judicial court permitted 
plaintiffs to recover damages in the case 
of Cavanaugh et al. vs. D. W. Ranlet 
Co., 118 N.E. 650. , 

Three cars were delivered and accepted 
under the contract, but the fourth and 
last was rejected by plaintiffs as being of 
inferior quality, and suit was brought as 
for failure to deliver the last installment. 
It was decided that a description of the 
oats to be delivered as “clipped white oats 
to be sound, cool and sweet” amounted 
to a warranty on the seller’s part that 
the oats delivered would conform to this 
descriptiort. 


SECTION 137. SOURCE OF PRODUCTION 


It appears to be well-established law 
that where a contract for a sale of bran, 
grain, or other commodity does not con- 
template production at any certain mill 
or other place, the seller may deliver the 
required ds from any source whence 
he may obtain the necessary supply of 
the contract goods; but a decision of 
the California district court of appeals 
draws attention to the point that, where 
a contract expressly contemplates a spe- 
cific source of supply, the buyer is not 
bound to accept goods obtained else- 
where (Hogue-Kellogg Co. vs. Petit, 192 
Pac. 113). 

It is held that a contract to deliver 
beans grown on certain land could not 
be satisfied by tendering beans grown 
somewhere else, although no difference 
in quality might be involved. So it seems 
to be good law that a contract to sell 
“bran” permits the seller to deliver bran 
produced at any mill. But a contract to 
deliver 1,000 bbls of Pond Lily flour could 
not be satisfied by a tender of Red Eagle 
flour, although the two products might 
be equal in quality. 


SECTION 138. MOISTURE IN FLOUR 


An interesting and important contro- 
versy was brought before the flour com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change in April, 1921, in arbitrating a 
controversy between the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., and the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., the point at issue being the 
percentage of moisture in flour which 
might prevent it from being considered 
a good delivery. 

The contention of the buyers, the W. 
P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., was that the 
flour contained more than 134% per cent 
of moisture, and therefore was not a 
good delivery. The other party to the 
transaction claimed that when the flour 
was packed at the mill it did not con- 
tain more than the proper percentage of 
moisture, and that the mill could not be 
held responsible for any moisture ab- 
sorbed while in transit. 

The buyer’s principal point of conten- 
tion, according to testimony in the case, 
seemed to be that the local representa- 
tives of the enforcement bureau of the 
Department of Agriculture had indicat- 
ed that any flour containing more than 
1314 per cent moisture would be subject 
to a recommendation to Washington that 
it be seized-.as unfit for human food, but 
the mill submitted a telegram from Dr. 
Alsberg, at Washington, reading in part 
as follows: 

“Twenty-sixth paragraph of Food In- 
spection Decision 154, relating to toler- 
ances allowed in net weight declarations 
due to unavoidable absorption or evap- 
oration of water, not rescinded. Bureau 
would not make seizures of flour on ac- 
count excessive moisture in cases where 
product was within standard at time of 
shipment interstate.” 

After a very careful hearing of the 
testimony of both sides, the flour com- 
mittee selected as arbitrators rendered 


an award in favor of the mill, directing 
the W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., to ac- 
cept the flour contained in the four speci- 
fied cars as a proper delivery on the con- 
tract, “there being undisputed testimony 
to the effect that the moisture content 
of the flour in question when packed at 
the mills was not in excess of the maxi- 
mum permitted by government regula- 
tions as defined in Circular No. 136 is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
in June, 1919, as a guide for the officials 
of that department in enforcing the food 
and drugs act. 

“It is the opinion of the arbitrators 
that the manufacturer cannot be held 
responsible for deviations in moisture 
content of flour, subsequent to the date 
of manufacture, that result from causes 
beyond his control.” 

However, further investigation of the 
facts threw a somewhat different light 
on the question than the one first pre- 
sented. 

The question arose in connection with 
a contract for 20,000 bbls of flour sold 
by the mill to the New York house. 
About half of this flour was accepted 
by the purchaser as being in proper con- 
dition; the remaining half, including the 
four cars arbitrated before the flour 
committee, was found by the official 
chemist of the Produce Exchange to 
contain more than 13.5 per cent moisture, 
and the Tanner-Gross concern rejected 
this flour as not being a proper delivery 
according to Circular 136 put out by the 
Department of Agriculture under date 
of June, 1919, which states that flour 
shall not contain over 13.5 per cent 
moisture. 

The flour in question was bought for 
shipment, not from the mill, but from 
Erie, Pa., where it had been in storage 
since the close of the lake-and-rail sea- 
son, and the testimony for the mill 
showed that this flour had been manu- 
factured anywhere from four to six 
months before the date of the sale for 
shipment from Erie. 

The arbitration was originally sought 
with the idea of determining the simple 
question of whether or not flour contain- 
ing over 13.5 per cent moisture was a 
proper delivery, with the understanding 
that a single car agreed upon should be 
used as a standard upon which all the 
others would be judged. Later, upon 
instructions from the mill, this stand was 
changed and the mill insisted that the 
arbitration should be upon only the four 
cars in question, and have no bearing 
upon any other portion of the shipment. 

Upon this basis the arbitration was 
held and the decision rendered, and the 
Tanner-Gross concern, in accord with the 
letter and spirit of the award, accepted 
the four cars upon which the arbitration 
was held. 

The flour committee, in accepting tes- 
timony from the mill that the flour did 
not contain over 13.5 per cent moisture 
at the. time it left the mill, has relieved 
the mill from all responsibility as to 
what may have happened to the flour 
from then on to the time it was again 
shipped from Erie, Pa., though the flour 
remained the property of the mill for 
several months prior thereto. Durin 
this time the flour moved from the mil 
to Duluth, where it lay in storage for a 
period, and later Bodies | by water to Erie, 
Pa., where it was stored for a consid- 
erable period longer before it was sold 
to the Tanner-Gross concern. 

The latter felt that the reasoning of 
the flour committee was wrong, and after 
consulting with the Bureau of Chemistry 
officials in New York and Washington, 
and with its attorneys, reached the con- 
clusion that it could not accept the re- 
mainder of the flour containing an excess 
of 13.5 per cent moisture without ren- 
dering itself liable to prosecution under 
the law. Accordingly the company re- 
jected it. 

A peculiar feature of the law and the 
rulings thereunder is that testimony as 
to the condition of flour, in order to 
make it subject to prosecution or seizure, 
must show that the flour was out of con- 
dition at the time it began an interstate 
movement. In this case the mill shipped 
the flour from Erie, Pa., to New York, 
lighterage free, on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which brought the flour to the 
New Jersey terminal of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It is contended that there 
was no direct testimony as to its condi- 
tion at Erie, and the buyers claim that 
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the presumptive evidence was to the ef- 
fect that the flour was excessive in mois- 
ture at Erie. 

Under the circumstances, the flour was 
not subject to seizure or prosecution by 
the government, but if accepted by the 
Tanner-Gross concern, with the knowl- 
edge that the flour contained over 13.5 
per cent moisture, and was thereafter 
moved to New York City or any other 
destination which would bring the flour 
again into interstate commerce, the Tan- 
ner-Gross concern claims it would have 
been subject to prosecution under the 
law. 

The flour committee and the mill seem 
to be of the opinion that, as the flour 
was not subject to actual seizure by the 
government at the time it was tendered 
to the Tanner-Gross concern, it was 
a proper tender. The Tanner-Gross con- 
cern contends that flour must not only be 
free from seizure at the time it is ten- 
dered, but also must be in such condition 
as to make it free from prosecution or 
seizure in case the buyer again wants to 
put the flour into interstate commerce. 

While the question of moisture was the 
only one brought up at the arbitration, 
it is understood that the buyers of the 
flour feel that the excess moisture is not 
only an objection in itself in this par- 
ticular lot of flour, but that the quality 
of the flour had deteriorated, due to its 
long storage on or at the lakes, into its 
condition of excessive moisture content. 


(Chapter XI to be Continued) 





OUTLETS FOR FARM PRODUCTS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Expansion of the 
facilities of the Department of Com- 
merce to develop foreign outlets for 
American farm products was cited as 
one of the steps taken by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to improve its service 
to the public, by Dr. Julius Klein, chief 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, in an address in Washington, 
before the National Council of Farmers’ 
Co-operative Marketing Associations, on 
Dec. 14. 

A much larger volume of exports of 
American farm products will result, Dr. 
Klein claimed, from more efficient mar- 
keting and general distributing arrange- 
ments in the agricultural industry. “The 
Department of Commerce,” he said, “in 
its official trade promoting capacity wel- 
comes any bona fide commercial agency 
which has for its purpose the better con- 
duct of business and increased sales of 
American products in this country and 
abroad.” 

Secretary Hoover, he said, was more 
than keenly interested in helping the 
farm element of American business, and 
since his arrival the facilities of the De- 
partment of Commerce in this direction 
have been greatly strengthened. A spe- 
cial division on exporting foodstuffs has 
been organized; weekly cable dispatches 
from abroad on agricultural topics and 
other exclusive agricultural marketing” 
services are now available to aid pro- 
ducers and dealers in this field. 

A novel and valuable feature is a 
weekly release of items of highly valu- 
able information furnished to farm jour- 
nals and papers having a circulation of 
over 15,000,000. Up to a year ago, the 
space given to such items was negligible. 
The farmers’ co-operatives can be of 
great assistance in disseminating reliable 
official facts of this kind along with such 
information as they will collect on their 
resources as to the kinds of products 
needed in different markets, followed by 
effective steps to produce the commodity 
and standardize its quality. 

Regulating surpluses in lean years and 
overproduction in times of plenty is an- 
other manner in which the co-operatives 
can be of much service to both the grow- 
er and the public. 

In the opinion of Director Klein, the 
co-operatives have before them the op- 
portunity of occupying a large and com- 
manding position in the commercial life 
of the country and the world. Their suc- 
cess will depend largely upon the render- 
ing of actual — service by improvin 
the grade and quality of products an 
in increasing the efficiency of merchan- 
dising through the many facilities which 
will be at the command of such an enor- 
mous and far-reaching organization. 


JoHN Marrinan. 
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A BAD PRACTICE 


Some mills in eastern Canada are said 
to have departed very freely from the 
custom of the trade with regard to om 
term contracts. During the war an 
after thirty days was the customar 
contract limit to car lot buyers, whic 
rule was modified last winter by an un- 
derstanding that sales to bakers might 
cover a period of not more than ninety 
days. These limits are fair and reason- 
able, and in the general interest of buy- 
ers as well as sellers. 

Lately, however, stress of competition 
has led some mills to extend the limit on 
bakers’ contracts materially, and with 
this change other bad practices of pre- 
war years crept in. In taking such 
business, mills are breaking down one of 
the most valuable reforms brought about 
by the war and are placing in the hands 
of buyers a weapon that will later be 
used without mercy to deprive their in- 
dustry of any chance of profit or satis- 
faction in catering to bakers’ trade. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 

The week has been a dull one for 
flour. Sales by mills were lighter than 
in some time. Domestic buyers are busy 
with other things, and demand for ex- 

ort is also slacker, Prices for springs 

ave not changed. Quotations on Dec. 
23: top patents, jute, $7.10 bbl; seconds, 
$6.60; first clears, $6.40,—in mixed cars, 
delivered, Ontario points, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Soft winters are in better supply, due 
to larger deliveries of wheat. Some de- 
mand is always to be found among crack- 
er factories and pastry bakers, and 
householders are also ere | buyers. The 
cost of wheat is slightly higher than a 
week ago. Ninety per cent patents, in 
secondhand jute bags, are selling at $5.30 
bbl, in car lots, delivered, Montreal basis. 

Exporting is quiet at the moment. A 
few odd lots are selling to British im- 
porters, and some sales have been made 
to Turkey and other Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Holland, Denmark and Finland 
have also bought here. Shipments for 
export are heavy, and it is expected that 
selling will again become active in Janu- 
ary. Canadian millers have reason for 
satisfaction at the way over-sea mar- 
kets are taking their products this win- 
ter. Latest sales of spring wheat ex- 
port patents brought 38s per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or Lon- 
don, Janua seaboard loading, and 
prices offered and asked range 37s 6d@ 
38s 6d, same terms. Ontario winters are 
selling to Glasgow at 37s 6d. 

Resellers are paying mills $5.30 bbl, 
bulk, for spring wheat export patents, 
and $5.10@5.15 for winters, in buyers’ 
bags, seaboard for export. 

MILLFEED 

Demand is good, and the market is 
firm. All supplies are readily sold. 
Mills* are asking $24 ton for bran and 
$26 for shorts, bags included, net cash, 
in mixed cars with flour, delivered, On- 
tario points. Car lots are worth more. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat deliveries are 
improving, and the market is better sup- 

lied than at any previous time since 

arvest. Mills are paying $1.15 bu for 
No. 2 red or white, on track, points of 


shipment, and $1.08@1.10 for wagon lots 
at their doors. Western spring wheat is 
quoted at $1.27@1.28 for No. 1 northern, 
on track, Bay ports, or $1.35, all rail. 


CEREALS 

Demand for rolled oats is good, and 
mills are getting $3.25 per 90-lb bag, 
for mixed car lots, delivered; oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 
Exporting demand is quiet at former 
prices. Rolled oats are offered to Brit- 
ish importers at 42s 6d _ 280 Ibs, and 
oatmeal at 40s, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, sea- 
board loading. Oat hulls are higher 
at $12 ton, in bags, Montreal. 


COARSE GRAINS 
These grains and their products are in 
good demand. Feeders are steady buy- 
ers of corn and oats. Recleaned eleva- 
tor screenings are also selling freely. 
Prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
63c bu, cars, Ontario points; No. 2 yellow 
corn, 82c, track, Goderich; No. 2 white 
Ontario oats, 46c, country points; barley, 
60@62c; rye, 83@87c; whole wheat 
screenings, $23.50 ton, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean rates for flour to the United 
Kingdom are quoted at 22c per 100 lbs; 
Rotterdam, 22c; Hamburg, 22c; Copen- 
hagen, 25c; Christiania, 25c,—American 
funds. 

NOTES 

The Canadian government will put in- 
to effect at the beginning of the year a 
new form of taxation whereby all re- 
ceipts for money must bear revenue 
stamps. 

Shares of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., advanced sharply on the Montreal 
market on Wednesday. Sales were made 
at 290, and at the close the asking price 
was 300. 

The figures for November show that in 
that month Canada did an external trade 
of approximately $132,000,000, a record 
sum for one month. On a per capita 
basis this amounts to something like 
$14.50. By way of comparison it is in- 
teresting to note that the United States 
per capita for October was $3, and that 
for Great Britain $7.50. 

The trade commissioner of the Cana- 
dian government in Holland reports a 
complete change in the attitude of Dutch 
bakers and importers toward Canadian 
flour. Until lately, preference was giv- 
en to other flours and Canadians had to 
fight for all the business they got. With 
a better understanding of the Canadian 
goods, bakers are now demanding them 
and the trade is growing steadily. 

Canadian mills have lately had the ex- 
sage of seeing bakers, who had 

ought flour at less than list prices, re- 
selling this flour to private consumers 
at less than established retail prices. 
Bakers, as a rule, get their flour at 20c 
bbl or more below list, and when the 
flour is in new cotton bags bearing mill 
brands it is easy for them to retail this 
flour with profit at prices that ordinary 
merchants cannot meet. 

All the flour milling companies of 
Canada have been invited to take ad- 
vantage of the short courses of instruc- 
tion and training in export trading that 
are being offered by Toronto and Mc- 
Gill universities. The Toronto course 
opens on Jan. 15, and the Montreal course 
on Jan. 29. Bankers, business men and 
officers of the Dominion commercial in- 
telligence service are lecturing to the 
students, and the course will provide a 
valuable groundwork of a, in 
the principles and practices of the Cana- 
dian exporting trade. 





MONTREAL 
Monrreat, Que.—Trade in flour is 
quiet. Foreign bids for spring wheat 
flour remain about 1s below what is be- 
ing asked here, and sales are relativel 
few. Goring wheat four is still quoted 





at the old rate, car lots choice grades 
$7.10 bbl, second patents $6.60 and rage | 
bakers $6.40, jute, delivered, less 10c bb 
for spot cash. 

Winter wheat flour is listed as fol- 
lows: car lots choice grades $5.65@5.75 
bbl, with broken lots at $5.90@6, jute, 
delivered, with patents in new cotton 
at $6.50. White corn flour is unchanged 
at $5@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered, and 
standard grades of rolled oats at $3.20@ 
3.30 per 90-lb bag, delivered. 

American buyers are the largest deal- 
ers at present in bran and millfeeds of 
all kinds. Prices, however, are un- 
changed, with Manitoba bran $24 ton, 
shorts $26 and middlings $31, if bags, de- 
livered, less 25c ton cash. 


MILL STOCKS SOAR 

Although less than three months of the 
new fiscal year of the big local milling 
companies has passed, stocks of these 
companies took a pronounced jump on 
the local exchange on Dec. 22. This is 
taken to mean that the concerns are well 
satisfied with prospects for 1923. 

The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., com- 
mon advanced 20 points to 290, with a 
turnover of 151 shares, the most active 
day it has had in a long time. Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., enjoyed a 7 
point gain to 175, with St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., up one to 79. 

NOTES 

Grain in stock at Montreal on Dec. 23 
was 2,064,892 bus wheat, 720,616 bus 
corn, 587,589 bus oats and 90,809 bus 
barley. 

Receipts for the week. ending Dec. 23 
were fairly good, as follows: wheat, 
653,478 bus; corn, 83,555; oats, 556,362; 
barley, 156,149; flour, 121,615 sacks. 

Rumors have been current here recent- 
ly of a scheme to build an elevator at 
Three Rivers, midway between Montreal 
and Quebee. The port has deep water 
for ocean tramps, but its future as a 
grain shipping point is uncertain. Mont- 
real elevators were able to care for the 
record season just ended, with the excep- 
tion of 2,000,000 bus diverted to Quebec, 
where there is abundant storage for all 
the surplus. Local grain men are not 
very friendly to the plan to build at 
Three Rivers, especially as a 10,000,000- 
bu elevator is planned for Montreal with- 
in the next year. 

L. F. Kier. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man.—The western Cana- 
dian flour market has assumed a holida 
aspect. Exporting trade has fallen o 
considerably, while domestic buyers are 
supplying needful quantities only. In 
line with wheat, prices remain firm and 
steady, no change being reported since 
the week of Dec. 11-16. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boun- 
dary, top patent springs are quoted at 
$6.50 bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terms; 
cotton, 10c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and other car lot buy- 
ers get special prices. 


MILLFEED 

The customary excellent trade at this 
season of the a is apparent for bran 
and shorts. oth commodities are in 
good demand, and an all-round satisfac- 
tory business is in order. Prices remain 
unchan: Bran is selling at $18 ton, 
in mixed cars with flour, and shorts at 
$20, in bags, delivered, Winnipeg terri- 


tory. 
WHEAT 


The cash wheat market is now on a 
rail basis, but very little will be done 





until supplies in the East are cleaned up. 
A holiday spirit prevails on the exchange, 
and the exporting demand is exceptional- 
ly slack. Exporters claim bids are out 
of line. In spite of dull trade, prices 
are firm, showing but little change from 
the previous week. The following are 
the prices of No, 1 northern for the cur- 
rent week: 


cow Futures—, 
Cas De Ma 

Dec. 18 ...ccece $1.10% $1.10% $1.14% 
Dec. 198 ...cccee 1.10% 1.10 1.14% 
Dec. 20 .......+. 1.10% 1.10% 1.138% 
WO6, Bh .nccvese 1.11% 1.11% 1.14% 
Dec. 32 .....0.. 1.10% 1.10% 1.13% 
Dee. BB .rcccecs 1.11% 1.11% 1.14% 


Soon in store, Fort William. 
Offerings are extremely light, and 
what little wheat is selling is chiefly odd 
cars by farmers. Receipts are gradual- 
ly falling off, and coming down to nor- 
mal figures. Inspections for the current 
week averaged 698 cars per day, as 
against 740 for the previous week. 


OATMEAL 
There is little inquiry for rolled oats 
and oatmeal. Business is exceptionally 
slack for these goods. There is no vari- 
ance in figures from those of the pre- 
vious week. Quotations: rolled oats 
$2.85, in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal 
$3.55, in 98-lb cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The coarse grain markets are gener- 
ally dull and featureless. However, the 
undertone is firm and prices, which con- 
tinue to work in sympathy with wheat, 
show very little change. There is prac- 
tically no business for rail shipment, and 
only a few odd cars are changing hands 
at current spreads. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 47c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 56c; rye, 8234,¢; 
flaxseed, $2.0714,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 


SPEIRS-PARNELL CHRISTMAS TREE 


Santa Claus paid his annual visit to 
the plant of the Speirs-Parnell Baking 
Co., and distributed presents to nearly 
200 children of the employees. This is 
an annual event carried out by the 
Speirs-Parnell Social and Sick Benefit 
Club. 

Previous to the arrival of the genial 
old saint, community singing and games 
were indulged in. Refreshments were 
served to young and old at 9 p.m. and 
at 9:30 the sound of sleigh bells was 
heard. This was the signal for all to 
remain quiet, the lights were dimmed 
and the spot light thrown upon the spe- 
cially constructed house, down the chim- 
ney of which Santa Claus presently ar- 
rived. Loud cheers and yells greeted 
his arrival, to which the oid chap suit- 
ably responded. Each child was called 
to the front and handed its present, to- 
gether with a big bag of candies. 


A WHEAT POOL 


The announcement by the premier of 
Saskatchewan that his government is 
prepared to assist the farmers of that 
province to formulate and operate a 
scheme of voluntary pooling of the ex- 
portable surplus of their grain crops is 
meeting with most favorable comment. 
The Hon. Mr. Dunning suggests that the 
farmers’ grain and elevator companies of 
the three provinces should form an ex- 
porting cmpeny to handle grain in a 
manner similar to that employed by the 
late wheat board. The premier is him- 
self a highly trained grain man, and his 

roposal is one that could be worked. 

n that respect it differs from the wheat 
board proposal of last summer. 


Total deliveries of wheat in western 
Canada from the beginning of the new 
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crop year in August to the close of navi- 
gation were 245,360,879 bus. 


Fire destroyed the elevator, engine 
room, dwelling house and flour warehouse 
of the Searle Elevator Co., Davis, Sask. 
Loss is estimated at $13,000 to $15,000. 
About 4,000 bus wheat were in the eleva- 
tor. The loss is partly covered by insur- 
ance. 


Canadian banks are receiving much 
praise for their share in the business of 
moving this year’s crop. The financial 
operations arising from the movement 
of such enormous quantities of grain 
taxed the banking skill and money re- 
sources of the country considerably. 


The Hon. George Hoadley, minister of 
agriculture, has asked the dominion gov- 
ernment to hold 1,000,000 bus seed oats, 
1,000,000 bus feed oats and 50,000 bus 
seed barley. This is not being guaranteed 
by the provincial government for relief 
in the spring, but Mr. Hoadley has asked 
that the grain be brought in and held in 
the dominion government elevator at 
Calgary for such farmers as may need 
it. 


Elevator grain reeeipts at the 350 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator 
Co.’s country elevators to date are near- 
ly 7,000,000 bus in excess of the figures 
for this time last year. All grains han- 
dled at the elevators up to Dec. 14 to- 
taled 32,289,531 bus. This is an in- 
crease of 6,806,531 on the total receipts up 
to Dec. 14, 1921, and is only 5,000,000 
bus behind the total grain handled dur- 
ing the whole of the 1921-22 crop year. 


Resolutions in favor of a wheat pool 
for 1923; a board to handle the grain un- 
til a pool can be satisfactorily estab- 
lished; that the vice president be elected 
at the annual convention instead of by 
the present undemocratic method; that 
any member at the convention be eli- 
gible for nomination and election, wheth- 
er he be a member or not,—are among 
those to be submitted to the delegates 
of the U. F. A. convention to be held 
in Calgary in January, 1923. 


During the first 15 days of December, 
1,020,927 bus grain moved through Van- 
couver for the United Kingdom and the 
Orient. Since the first shipment of the 
1922 crop through this port about two 
and a half months ago, almost 5,000,000 
bus have been shipped through Van- 
couver. Including the grain that is 
loading into ships at present, the port 
will so far have passed well over the 
5,000,000-bu mark. About 1,500,000 bus 
are scheduled to move between now and 
Jan. 1. 


The Dominion bureau of statistics has 
issued a preliminary estimate by prov- 
inces of the value of this year’s Canadian 
field crops, compared with the final esti- 
mates of 1920 and 1921. For the whole 
of Canada, the total value of the prin- 
cipal field crops of 1922, as now prelim- 
inarily estimated, amounts, to $984,139,- 
500, compared with $931,863,670 in 1921 
and $1,455,244,050 in 1920. By provinces, 
the total value of the field crops for 
western Canada is as follows: Mani- 
toba, $104,830,000 ($72,135,500 in 1921 
and $133,989,900 in 1920) ; Saskatchewan, 
$299,158,000 ($215,635,000 and $271,213,- 
000); Alberta, $94,369,600 ($82,780,000 
and $204,291,500) ; British Columbia, $18,- 
$45,000 ($20,447,000 and $27,017,500). 

L. E. Gray. 





VANCOUVER 


Vancouver, B. C.—There are no new 
developments in either domestic or ex- 
port flour business in or through Van- 
couver. Bakers are well supplied with 
their immediate requirements, some of 
them being booked up until next sum- 
mer. Foreign indications and bids are 
out of line, as has been the case for 
the past month, and nothing new is re- 
ported. There has been no change in 
prices. Heavy shipments on previous 
sales continue. 

During the month of November flour 
exports to the Orient were 276,170 49s, 
compared with 32,170 during October, 
1921. November shipments to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom were 13,500 140’s, compared 
with 3,200 during November, 1921. To- 
tal shipments from August to November, 
1922: to the Orient, 594,170 49’s; to the 
United Kingdom, 26,700 140’s. Decem- 
ber space bookings for flour total over 
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5,500 tons, and the early months of 1923 
show similar space arrangements made. 
CEREALS 
The excejlent business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal appears to be the only re- 
deeming feature in the milling industry 
at present. Prices hold firm, and a 
very satisfactory demand both for im- 
mediate and future delivery exists. 
MILLFEED 
The supply seems somewhat more 
plentiful, but prices are holding firm at 
$25 ton for bran and $27 for shorts. 
Odd straight cars are available without 
purchasing flour, but not in sufficient 
quantities to have any effect on prices. 
Buyers are taking full advantage of the 
opportunity to buy straight cars of feeds, 
and millers report very little likelihood 
of easier prices. Export demand is 
easier, but the domestic call is able to 
absorb any surplus thus caused. Feed 
flour is quoted at $3.50 bbl and a few 
cars have been sold at this price. 
WHEAT 
The premium for December shipment 
to Vancouver shows no signs of easing, 
and remains 714c over the Winnipeg De- 
cember option. Exporters claim that 
business is not possible, either to the 
Orient or to the United Kingdom, at 
this premium over Winnipeg, and as no 
new space arrangements have been re- 
ported their claims are apparently well 
founded. At present there are eight 
grain steamers in port for wheat and 
most of this wheat‘is either in store, in 
the yards or en route, so no difficulty is 
anticipated in taking care of the space 
booked on them. 
Space bookings for Dec. 15 to 31 total 
over 3,000,000 bus bulk grain for the 
United Kingdom and 200,000 bus sacked 
for the Orient. Shipments up to Dec. 15 
to both the United Kingdom and the 
Orient are over 5,000,000 bus, and the 
quantity remaining for clearance this 
month will bring the total up to 8,300,000. 


OCEAN SPACE 

Very indifferent demand and much 
lower rates are in evidence. Owing to 
the high premiums at which wheat is 
held, shippers have not been in the mar- 
ket, and much space is offering. Ship 
agents intimate a rate of 35s to the 
United Kingdom, but exporters’ ideas 
are 2s 6d under this. Grain exporters 
are of the opinion that space will again 
sell at 30s, and that, even though the 
present high premiums on wheat pre- 
vail, new export business in wheat will 
be possible. 

January space engagements to the 
United Kingdom for bulk wheat are 32,- 
700 long tons, and to the Orient. 26,200 
short tons. There also have been 35,000 
tons of space engaged the destination of 
which has not been disclosed. 

NEW ELEVATOR CONTEMPLATED 

Woodward & Co., Winnipeg, have tak- 
en an option on water frontage on Bur- 
rard Inlet, adjacent to the government 
elevator, and if satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be made with the Vancouver 
city council and the harbor board an 
elevator will be erected at once. E. A. 
Woodward is at present in Vancouver 
endeavoring to make these arrangements. 

This firm proposes to erect a 250,000- 
bu terminal equipped with cleaning, 
scouring and drying machinery specially 
designed for the quick handling of grain. 
The estimated cost is $450,000. The 
plant would be ready to handle the 1923 
crop. Mr. Woodward is greatly im- 
pressed with Vancouver as a grain port, 
and believes that the entire Alberta and 
the bulk of Saskatchewan crops will be 
marketed through this city when suffi- 
cient storage accommodation is provided. 

* * 

J. E. Hall, president of the Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., is in the East on 
an extended business trip. 

H. M. Cameron. 





American bread cereals are being im- 
ported into Hungary through Hamburg 
and Rotterdam, and into Jugo-Slavia 
through the Adriatic ports. These grains 
are milled and the flour exported, thus 
the high export duty levied against local- 
ly grown grains is avoided. The high 
price of flour within these countries, 
which led to the re-establishment of ex- 
port duties, is due not so much to the 
shortage in production as to the diffi- 
culties of transportation. 
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Holiday dullness envelops the trade, 
and there is almost a complete cessation 
of business. Seasonal inactivity is also 
reflected in curtailment of output, which 
until this week has held up remarkably 
well, being still considerably above last 
year. 

Millers can hardly complain on the 
score of output for the first six months 
of the crop, but when it comes to prices 
that is a different matter. Flour has been 
sold far too low continuously on the 
crop. There has hardly been a time 
when the mills could get what they ought 
to have had for their flour. Perhaps they 
have not sold a barrel more than would 
have been-sold in the aggregate, but com- 
petition compelled the cutting of prices. 

The export situation this week may 
serve as a fair illustration of the point 
under consideration. Reliable informa- 
tion from London is that the official price 
of London milled flour, Dec. 12, was on 
a parity of 35s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., and 
as the blend consisted to a great extent of 
Manitoba flour, sales of imported flour 
had to be effected considerably below 
available United States and Canadian of- 
fers. 

The authority for this statement is a 
leading member of the trade in London 
who writes that, “with conditions such as 
these ruling, it would seem that import- 
ers will do a diminished volume of busi- 
ness until we are able to get on a com- 
petitive basis.” The hope was expressed 
that better conditions would prevail early 
in 1923 

Nevertheless, one Toledo miller put 
through some export business this week 
at 41s, but said he ought to have had 
42s 6d or 48s. Another miller reported 
offers at 39s, but could not accept less 
than 42s. Many millers frankly recog- 
nize that export business is out of the 
question at the moment, although the ex- 
change of cables, offers and counter of- 


* fers, proves that the interest is still there. 


As a matter of fact, the bulk of the 
export business which has been done by 
soft wheat mills on this crop has been 
with Glas and Ireland, and very little 
with London. 

Domestic business is as apathetic as 
export. However, once in a while there 
is some indication that buyers may re- 
appear in the market at any time. When 
a price is finally, agreed upon, directions 
are furnished immediately with the or- 
der, or very shortly afterwards. This 
indicates some urgency in the need for 
flour. The big buyers claim to be able to 
buy at absurdly low prices, around $5.40 
@5.50, bulk, but it looks as if they were 
not able to get all the flour they needed 
at the prices mentioned, as they some- 
times pay more. 

In view of the present sales situation, 
the large American surplus, including Ca- 
nadian, the amount remaining for export 
for the balance of the crop, and the 
recent increase in the government total 
for the crop of about 40,000,000 bus, some 
millers have turned bearish. They think 
the advance has been overdone. 

Evidently the railroads are getting 
their accumulations, resulting from de- 
lays in transit, cleaned up, because con- 
siderable flour is now arriving in eastern 
markets which has been a long time on 
the road. This has created some conges- 
tion at the large markets like New York, 
which is finding reflection at the mills in 
a slowing up of demand. But it is not 
clear that similar congested conditions 
prevail at the many interior markets of 
the country. 





In fact, the trade at these other mar- 
kets has bought rather conservatively. 
Although production on the crop so far 
has been heavy, yet the mills of this sec- 
tion have never had any large volumes of 
bookings ahead. People did not seem to 
be anticipating their wants far in ad- 
vance. There has been some slowing 
down in specifications recently, and mills 
have been asked to hold up shipments, 
but this may be only a temporary con- 
comitant of the end of the year. 

Then, too, buyers are in better financial 
condition than they were a year ago. 
There have been no heavy losses on flour 
purchases. The difficulty in getting soft 
wheat also lends strength to the situa- 
tion, inasmuch as it ought to operate to 
discourage the cutting of prices. It 
rather looks as if holders of soft wheat 
owned good property. 

In spite of these considerations, many 
millers are not very confident regarding 
the outlook for the second half of the 
crop year, and do not look for any im- 
mediate revival of buying. They are dis- 
posed to regard the situation as prob- 
lematical, and are disinclined to make up 
their minds in advance in regard to it. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.3214,@ 
1.33 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on Dec. 22. Owing to the falling 
off in demand for flour, one does not hear 
so much complaint about the scarcity of 
wheat. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent was quoted $6.65@6.85 bbl, local 
springs $7.10@7.20, local hard winters 
$6.70, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft winter 
wheat bran $30@30.50, mixed feed $31@ 
31.75, middlings $29.50@32, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Feed has improved its 
position, perhaps due to reduced output. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BOG. AGED cncccccccccccces 19,700 41 
Previous week ..........++ 38,500 80 
(0 RA eee 15,150 31% 
WwW FORTE GRO .o sc ecccccsese 8,750 16 
Three years ago .......... 23,400 49 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pet. 


Dec. 17-23 ....... 18 107,850 52,197 48 
Previous week ... 21 126,810 79,707 63 
Year ago ........ 20 117,450 40,800 34 
Two years ago... 14 91,800 24,960 27 


CORN CHAMPION 


William R. Gilmore, of Croton, Licking 
County, Ohio, has perhaps won a world’s 
record by raising 1,342.31 bus corn on 
his 10-acre plot this year. This average 
of 134.1 bus to the acre is a measure of 
air-dried shelled corn, and was made 
under official auspices. He is top man 
in the “hundred bushel club” competition. 

Wallace Hanger, crop specialist at the 
Ohio State University, said: “This is the 
third year Gilmore has contested in our 
state hundred bushel corn club. He has 
averaged over 100 bus to the acre for the 
three years. 

“This past season he made particular 
effort, plowing down for corn a clover 
soil which had been heavily manured half 
over. Then to each of the 10 acres he 
applied 500 lbs of 19 per cent acid phos- 

ate, and to the five aeres which had not 
ore manured an additional 3,400 lbs 
of mixed fertilizer, analyzing 10 per cent 
phosphoric acid and 10 per cent potash. 

“Finally he sowed three feet each way 
and thinned to three stalks in a hill, in- 
stead of the more usual three and a half 
feet each way, and two stalks to the hill. 
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He has shown that thicker sowing will 
pay on good land.” 


STOCK DIVIDENDS 
C. S. Mason, of Ernst & Ernst, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, addressed members of the 
Toledo Association of Credit Men this 
week, and said something which may be 
of interest to millers: “Everything points 
to some kind of a tax that will hit either 
surplus or stock dividends, and I would 
advise companies having large surplus 
accounts to consider stock distribution 
and capitalization of surplus. The charge 
is being made by some members of Con- 
gress that the Treasury department is 
allowing companies to escape a 25 per 
cent penalty through amassing of sur- 
plus. The law provides that penalty if 
surplus is piled up to help stockholders 
evade surtaxes.” 
NOTES 
L. S. Greenwood & Co., milling engi- 
neers, Milwaukee, Wis., are reported to 
have bought the plant at Wayland, Mich., 
formerly occupied by the A. D. Hughes 
‘0. 


According to a report issued Dec. 19 
by Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Ohio millers were 
paying $1.16@1.33 for wheat at mill door, 
an average of $1.27. 

The Grafton (Ohio) Flour ae & 
Grain Elevator Co. recently increased its 
capitalization to $250,000 preferred and 
1,000 shares of common, no par, and pro- 
vides for working capital requirements. 


Frederick P. Dunning, who has been 
associated with Harry B. Apple, flour 
broker, Columbus, Ohio, will engage in 
the flour brokerage business on his own 
account, Jan. 1, with an office in the 
Green-Joyce Building. 

A contract for the erection of a grain 
elevator to cost $13,000 has been let by 
the Jewell (Ohio) Grain Co. to the Bal- 
linger Construction Co. The building will 
be of frame construction, and on the 
same site as the elevator which burned 
last summer. 


J. W. Hutchins, Marshall, Mich., has 
bought the business and mill located at 
Norwalk, Ohio, until recently operated 
by the Oppen-Orebaugh W. 
Hutchins, son of the new owner, will be 
associated with his father in operating 
the business. 


Principals in the Alline Co., which re- 
cently started in the flour brokerage busi- 
ness at 6523 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are two brothers, John L. and Rus- 
sell S. Alline. John L. was formerly 
connected with the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
in Michigan, attached to the Detroit of- 
fice. 


Glen K. Rule, Van Wert County farm 
agent, is recommending the establishment 
of an oil plant in Van Wert, Ohio, for 
extracting oil from soy beans. He con- 
tends that it will be far more profitable 
to plant "| beans than oats, and that 
only a small investment for plants is re- 
quired. 

David Kirk, miller, and also engaged in 
the wholesale grocery business, Findlay, 
Ohio, died Dec. 11, leaving an estate of 
$400,000. David Kirk, Jr., and Charles 
T. Kirk, are administrators of the estate. 
Mr. Kirk came originally from Scotland, 
where he had been engaged in the milling 
business. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills visiting Toledo this week were A. D. 
Anderson and H. G, Beckman, Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, R. L. Col- 
lins, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, W. D. 
Holoway, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, and W. A. Jo- 
hannes, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 


W. B. Emery has engaged in the flour 
brokerage business at 429 Crawford 
Street S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich., and is 
handling the accounts of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, and the Gooch 
Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, Neb. 
Mr. Emery has sold flour in Michigan 
for a number of years, and is well ac- 
quainted in that state. 


The Toledo Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
Toledo, will pay a stock dividend of 100 
per cent this Christmas. Capital of the 

ank has been increased from $300,000 
to $600,000. Since the bank was organ- 
ized in 1868 it has paid more than $400,000 
in stock dividends. C. L. Reynolds, 
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president, was formerly engaged in the 
co business at Toledo as Reynolds 
ros. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn.—Flour mills doing 
business in the southeastern territory con- 
tinued to enjoy a fair trade, notwith- 
standing the holiday season. There was a 
good sprinkling of sales for current 
needs, and some contracts were also 
booked, indicating that confidence is crys- 
tallizing in the recent upward movement 
of prices. Shipping specifications, while 
not up to normal, continue in important 
volume. 

The tone of flour prices was strong 

during the current week, though not rep- 
resenting the full advance in the price of 
wheat. Prices at the close were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7.95@8.25; standard 
or regular patent, $7.40@7.75; straight 
patent, $6.60@6.90; first clears, $5.25@ 
5.75. 
Trade with rehandlers has a holiday 
tone. Prices: spring wheat first patent, 
98 lbs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $8 
@8.25; hard winter wheat patent, $7@ 
7.25. 

Wheat has continued to show an up- 
ward tendency. No. 2 red, with bill, is 
quoted at $1.55@1.57 bu at Nashville. 
Mills are buying wheat in the terminal 
markets to meet demands. 

A slightly better tone is reported to 
corn meal demand. Prices: bolted meal, 
in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $1.75@1.80; unbolted, $1.70@1.75. 

Millfeed is in some better demand and 
steady. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $27 
@29; standard middlings or shorts, $31 
@34, 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by Nashville and south- 
eastern mills, in barrels, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Doe. 17-88 2.2.00. 211,530 120,701 57.0 
Previous week ... 216,330 126,632 58.5 


99,723 50.5 
74,846 40.0 
170,415 78.1 


TOAF ABO .ccccces 197,130 
Two years ago... 186,840 
Three years ago.. 218,040 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Flour, bbls .......e.e0es 49,500 50,000 

WORSE, MMR o52a0s¥ en nce 285,000 270,000 

Gite, BOR oc i cecaxieds 102,000 115,000 

Eee re 654,000 628,000 
NOTES 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville for 
the week ending Dec. 23 were 122 cars. 

The Grannam Bakery Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., with $150,000 capital stock, will 
engage in business at Memphis. 

C. T. Johnson, Home Milling & Grain 
Co., Mount Vernon, Ind., was in Nash- 
ville, stopping off on southeastern trip. 

Joun Lerrer. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—Anticipation of 
light holiday needs has caused a slow- 
down in the flour milling business in In- 
dianapolis, and lack of interest due to 
the approach of Christmas has resulted 
in lighter business in grain. While stocks 
of flour in hands of retailers are thought 
to be sufficient to take care of their needs 
until milling assumes a normal propor- 
tion, prices advanced about 10c during 
week of Dec. 17-23, according to millers. 

The railroad situation remains prac- 
tically unchanged, notwithstanding as- 
surance from members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that relief would 
be forthcoming in the course of a few 
days. John A. Reis, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., says the lack of cars has cut down 
operations to 40 per cent of*capacity, 
whereas the condition of stocks and de- 
mand would permit mills to operate 100 
per cent. 

Millers say buying of flour has been 
unusually good, due to the general feelin 
among retailers that higher prices will 
materialize before 1923 is well under 
way. Some look for an advance within 
40@60 days. Others say demand locally 
has been comparatively poor, but that 
shipments to distant points have been 
fairly heavy. Some large orders have 
been woe to Newf 
days. demand for feed has 





and in recent 
exceeded 


the output of mills, but the price has not 
moved either up or down. 

Prevailing prices quoted by Indianap- 
olis mills are as follows: soft winter 
wheat patent $6.25@7.50 bbl, hard winter 
wheat patent $6.10@6.90, spring wheat 
patent $6.50@7.35, basis 98-lb sacks. An- 
other miller is quoting $6 on high patent 
and $5.60 for 95 per cent soft winter 
wheat. Mixed feeds are selling around 
$34 ton, and middlings at $38. 

The Indianapolis grain exchange is 
quoting the following prices: wheat 
steady; No. 2 red, $1.29@1.31. Corn 
easier; No. 3 white, 651,@66c; No. 4 
white 64@65c, No. 3 yellow 654, @66c, No. 
4 yellow 644,@65c; No. 3 mixed 64@65c, 
No. 4 mixed 63@64c. Oats easier; No. 2 
white 48@44c, No. 3 white 42@43c. 

Output of flour by Indianapolis mills 
with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
the corresponding periods, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ending Dec. 23: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 

WOO. BIB: ccccccsvccescoss 10,546 46 
Previous week ...........-. 9,075 39 
BOP BED bs cmccsccsccecces 8,733 38 
Two years ago .........++-+ 5,898 26 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

WORE ccccvccceosccceses 35,000 3,000 
BONE cc vccusttessesscspeg 538,000 246,000 
GOUD cccivcccdsccvedsvese 84,000 34,000 
TD: on tas sopeaseisapowass 10,000 cove 


STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 23, 1922. 403,000 133,000 317,000 
Dec. 24, 1921. 256,000 347,000 435,000 
Dec, 24, 1920. 187,180 525,920 411,470 


NOTES 


The Valier & Spies Milling Co., a Dela- 
ware corporation, has qualified to do a 
milling and elevator business in Indiana. 
The capital in this state is $78,000 pre- 
ferred and 390 shares common of no par 
value. Robert W. McBride, Indian- 
apolis, is agent. 

With the sale of the Busse Bakery 
Co., South Bend, Ind., to the Ward Bak- 
ing Co., South Bend’s bread war of more 
than a year’s standing has come to an 
end. The Busse company was owned by 
100 local stockholders, principally gro- 
cers. Because of the price cutting cam- 
paign the bakery was conducted at a loss. 

Curis O. ALBIon. 


1,000 





ALABAMA 


Mosirx, Ara.—The flour market has 
begun to feel the effect of the holidays. 
Jobbers who have cleaned up their old 
stocks are active with inquiries presaging 
the usual new year’s orders, but business 
on the whole reflects the slowness met 
with at this time of the year in all lines. 

The millfeed market has been buoyed 
up by cold weather. Feeders in this sec- 
tion, as a whole, are sticking to the time- 
honored formula of bran, shorts, cotton- 
seed meal, salt and roughening. With 
the advent of mixed feed some saw in 
the future a general breaking away from 
flour byproducts, but from observations 
here one feels that such is far from being 
true. 

The largest dairy in this section, after 
an experiment with other feeds, returned 
to flour byproducts, as it had been clearly 
demonstrated that as a dividend payer 
the combination of first class cows, bran, 
shorts, roughening and pure water, with 
some cottonseed meal and salt, produced 
the greater returns. ; 

Prices are off 5@10c bbl for flour, and 
about 5c per 100 lbs for bran and shorts. 
Dealers quote the following prices on 
hard winter flour in 98’s, and soft winter 
flour in 96’s, car lots, f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter flour, best patent $7.85@8.45, low- 
er grades $6.90@7.65; soft winter flour, 
best patent $7.60@8.65, lower grades 
$6.90@7.40; self-rising, 25c more. Bran 
is offered in 100-lb sacks and in car lots 
at $1.60@1.65, and shorts at $2. 

Export movement continues, and 
agents report some good lots booked for 
movement during the next 15 days. One 
of 12,000 bbls is to go forward the last 
of December to French Atlantic ports on 
one of the regular line vessels of Page 
& Jones. Since the inauguration of 
their French Atlantic and other European 
ports schedule of the 15th and 30th of 
each month there has been good demand 
for space on these vessels. 

Clearings during the week ending Dec. 
21 were as follows: Lisbeth, Munson Line, 
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to Havana 875 bbls, to Matanzas 1,675, 
to Sagua 450; Lysefjord, United Fruit, 
to Belize, 400 bbls; Lake Giltedge, Page 
& Jones, to Port-au-Prince 2,550 bbls, to 
Pointe-a-Pitre 500, to Fort de France 400. 


W. H. Bry x ey. 





EVANSVILLE 


EvansvittE, Inp.—Both domestic and 
export inquiry for flour have fallen to a 
low point, and some of the mills have 
been closed for a day or two for needed 
repairs. There has been a light local 
movement of wheat, though the price of- 
fered is more attractive than for some 
weeks. Demand for millfeed has fallen 
off with the increased dullness in flour. 
Millers are hopeful that 1923 will bring 
a change in the situation, however, and 
are looking for a good demand. 

Week end prices for flour, based Ev- 
ansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload lots: best 
patent, $7.40@8 bbl; straights, $6.25@ 
7.10; Kansas, $7.25@7.40; clears, in jutes, 
carload lots, firsts $4.75, seconds $4.25. 

Millfeed, based Evansville, 100-lb sacks, 
carload lots: bran, $30 ton; mixed feed, 
$31; shorts, $31. 





VIRGINIA 


Norrotk, Va.—The flour trade has 
been suffering from the usual holiday 
dullness, and from the fact that buyers 
are not anxious to increase their stocks 
before the January inventory is taken. 
There seems to be a general expectation 
that the market will react somewhat from 
recent continuous advances. 

Mills are holding their quotations firm- 
ly, offering winter flours at $7@7.50 for 
top patents, and $6.75@6.90 for stand- 
ards. Clears are being held close to pat- 
ent prices, as the export demand seems 
to have been heavy for those grades. 
Kansas patents are quoted at $7.60@7.90, 
bakers patents at $7.25@7.50, and north- 
western springs at $7.85@8.15, with bak- 
ers grades 30@50c less. 

Millfeed is not largely in demand, but 
quotations are generally higher than 
those of the E pry week. Standard 
bran is quot at $31.25@32, standard 
middlings at $32@383, flour middlings at 
$36@37.50, and red dog at $41.50@42. 


NOTES . 


Bennett’s bakery, operated by C. E. 
Bennett, has ceased operations. 

Thomas W. Wood, representing the 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
was in Norfolk recently. 


D. S. Stowe, of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, has been calling on 
members of the trade here. 


The new Granby Street market, op- 
erated by J. H. Cofer, feed and grain 
broker and head of the Consolidated 
Milling Co., opened on Dec. 21, with an 
elaborate celebration participated in by 
several thousand visitors. The market 
covers an entire block. 

Joseru A. Leste, 





REPAIRED RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVES 

From Nov. 15 to Dec. 1, the railroads 
repaired and turned out of their shops 
13,484 locomotives. This was within six 
of the greatest number repaired during 
any semimonthly period in approximate- 
ly the last two years, according to re- 
ports received from the carriers by the 
car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association. This also exceeded by 
1,345 the number turned out of the shops 
during the first half of November this 
year. 

Locomotives in need of repair on Dec. 
1, last, totaled 18,009, or 27.9 per cent 
of the number on line. This was a de- 
crease of 347, compared with the total 
number on Nov. 15, at which time there 
were 18,356, or 28.5 per cent. 

Of the total number on Dec. 1, last, 
14,450 were in need of heavy repairs, a 
decrease since Nov. 15 of 670. Reports 
also showed 3,559 locomotives in need of 
light repairs, which was an_ increase, 
however, of 323 within the same period. 
Serviceable locomotives on Dec. 1 totaled 
46,525. This was an increase of 424 over 
the number serviceable on Nov. 15. 





Seventy per cent of the total cotton 
consumed in Great Britain in the 1921-22 
season was American, 17 per cent Egyp- 
tian and 7 per cent Peruvian. 
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A SHATTERED PICTURE 


There is no accounting for the mental 
process by which one individual makes 
for himself mind pictures of another, but 
the process has gone on probably since 
time began, and in almost every case the 
mental picture about as closely resem- 
bles the subject as a hippopotamus re- 
sembles a duck, and when the mental pic- 
ture artist finally meets the subject of 
his mental artistry, he usually simulta- 
neously meets with a shock and a disap- 
pointment. 

Thus it was, that on a recent occasion 
the writer, who for many years had heard 
and read much of what A. W. McCann, 
sometimes called “Doctor,” sometimes 
“Branny,” and sometimes much worse, 
was doing in the way of preserving the 
purity of the people’s food, finally found 
himself in the austere presence of the 
food crusader, suffered a great disap- 
pointment in a his mental picture 
of McCann very badly shattered. 

For some unknown reason one almost 
unconsciously mentally decorates with 
whiskers the face of a man who is re- 
garded as a “specialist” or has the prefix 
of “doctor” hitched to his name, and then 
proceeds further to picture him as par- 
tially bald, oy oa weak-voiced and 
somewhat pot-bellied. 

Therefore when the real live McCann 
stood forth, in appearance quite the con- 
trary, with the eye of a zealot, the atti- 
tude of a Shakespearean actor, the voice 
of a fog horn, a full head of hair, no 
spectacles, and even devoid of embon- 
point and whiskers, and proclaimed the 
merits of whole wheat flour as the only 
human food worth while, the extent of 
the shock which came to the writer may 
easily be imagined. 

Thus another shattered mental picture 
was cast upon the pile which somewhere 
in this world must rear its tall top to the 
skies as a monument to those who do not 
wear whiskers; and to what better pur- 

e? : 

There is no accounting for the mental 
picture process any more.than there is 
for some of McCann’s theoxsies regarding 
white flour, but one thing at least may 
be said in his favor, for while absurd 
theories regarding food are a misfor- 
tune, whiskers are a man’s own fault, 
and McCann, though possessed of other 
faults, has no whiskers. 





THE WEEK’S MARKET 


It is probably fortunate that the old 
wall motto about Christmas being but 
once a year is true, because if the holiday 
spirit prevailed very often there would 
be little business done. As it was, during 
the week, quotations on quarts were more 
interesting than quotations on barrels, 
and toward the close a holiday air re- 
placed business interest. 

The break in wheat served to under- 
mine confidence in mill prices, but even 
with this and the fact that receipts con- 
tinued heavy there were a few encourag- 
ing signs through the trade. Several 
round lots of spring patents were re- 
ported for mill shipment, while in other 
quarters a fair number of shipping di- 
rections were coming in unsolicited. Of 
course this is still a resale market, for 
flour can be purchased on spot well below 
mill quotations, but stocks apparently are 
not nearly as large as has been rumored, 
and it would seem that the stuff on hand 
should be worked off through regular 
channels without any difficulty. 

The high cost of storing flour here is 


a depressing factor because, even though 
holders feel certain of the market going 
up, the charges discourage carrying it 
long, and this, besides forcing sales at a 
loss, is diverting flour to other markets 
where the charges are less. Bakers have 
been using every bit of space available 
to take care of the cars of flour that 
have been coming in, but the space th 
have available does not dispose of all 
of it. 

The only trade interest has been in 
spring patents, for the market on hard 
and soft winter wheat flours was dull 
and stagnant. Rye was also quiet. 

Quotations on Canadian flours were 
high, and Manitoba straights were offered 
at $8.10, domestic. There is nearly always 
a steady demand for these flours, as a 
certain class of trade finds them prefer- 
able to American flours. 

A moderate interest was shown in the 
export market. A number of small-sized 
lots were sold and, with the inquiries 
coming in, the trade looks for some good 
purchases about the first of the year. 

There is considerable difference be- 
tween spot prices and mill prices, and the 
following quotations were for mill ship- 
ment: spring fancy patent $7.85@8.60, 
standard patent $6.75@7.15, clears $6@ 
6.25; hard winter patent $6.60@7, straight 
$6.25@6.65, first clear $5.25@5.75; soft 
winter straights, $5.80@6.25; rye, $5@ 
5.50,—all in jute. 


FLOUR ON SPOT 


For several weeks the large stocks of 
flour on hand have been the predominat- 
ing feature of the market, and estimates 
of the amount have ranged from 23,000 
bbls by western mills, to “over 1,000,000 
bbls” by bearish members of the trade. 
It was felt that western mills were de- 
cidedly underestimating stocks here, 
though it has been impossible to convince 
them they are wrong, while the feeling 
has also prevailed that 1,000,000 bbls was 
a long way over the amount actually on 
shand. . 

Therefore the figures which follow, 
though in one or two items approximated, 
are the most authentic which have been 
compiled, and show that there is just 
about four weeks’ supply of flour on hand 
in the metropolitan district. 

Cars on track and on piers of rail- 
roads: Lehigh Valley, 600; New York 
Central, 464; Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, 166; Baltimore & Ohio, 205; 
Pennsylvania, about 165; total, 1,600 cars, 
with an average capacity of 300 bbls, 
480,000 bbls. Of this, 50 per cent or over 
would be for export, leaving 240,000 bbls 
for domestic use. In bakers’ and jobbers’ 
hands and in warehouses in the metro- 
politan district there are approximately 
230,000 bbls, at a most liberal estimate, 
making a total of 470,000 bbls of flour on 
spot for domestic use, and about 240,000 
bbls for export, which should end the 
speculation running rife about the 
amount of stock on hand. 


NOTES 


Declarations of exports filed at the cus- 
tom house in New York for the first two 
weeks of December show a stead: wth. 
For the week ending Dec. 9, ioasl Declare. 
tions filed were and for the week 
ending Dec. 16, 22,546. 


At a special — the house com- 
mittee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change Luncheon Club, on Dec. 21, ar 
rangements were made for distributing 
a fund totdéling over $5,000 among the 
employees of the club. 


According to the Christmas custom of 
the Maritime Exchange, the afternoon of 
Dec. 23 was given over to the children of 
those who follow the sea, particularly the 
children whose parents have met with 
misfortune. There was a big Christmas 


tree, Santa Claus, good things to eat, 
and movies, etc. 

There were few visitors in the New 
York market this week. Among the out- 
of-town millers were Benjamin Stock- 
man, manager Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, and Herman F. Wright, 
manager. of the flour department of the 
American Hominy Co. 

In addition to entertaining two visit- 
ing millers, W. B. Webb, vice president 
of the Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co., and Edward Humphries, general 
manager of the Great West Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Amarillo, Texas, Samuel 
Knighton & Son held a conference of 
their entire sales force on Dec. 16. 

The railroads here express surprise that 
the Port of New York Authority feels 
it necessary to appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an order di- 
recting railroads in this district to show 
cause why they should not co-operate with 
the Port Authority in its plan for unifica- 
tion of terminal facilities in New York. 
They maintain they have been lending 
every aid, while at the offices of the Port 
Authority it was said that, while there 
has been no active opposition, the co- 
operation has not been whole-hearted. 
The roads add, however, that unless it is 
proved to them that they will benefit by 
co-operating they will resist the present 
plans of the Port Authority. 

The recently published report of John 
Lowry Simpson, of the Food Research 
Institute of Stanford University, on his 
investigation of harvests, and wheat and 
rye deficits in the countries he visited 
abroad, chiefly Germany, France, Italy, 
England and Denmark, shows that the 
low crops of bread grains and strong 
import demands for 1922-23 will be strik- 
ing features in the economic situation. 
He was able to ascertain that the gov- 
ernmental announcements that have been 
made public during the past several 
months are generally substantiated by the 
opinion of the trade and of —— 
experts on the other side. ifferences 
exist as to the degree of the shortage 
and the quality of the crops, but he found 
the great weight of testimony from grain 
men and allied trades was that heavy 
imports of bread making cereals are a 
necessity. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour is practically at 
a standstill. If anything, prices are 
slightly easier, due to resellers here and 
elsewhere trying to unload and take prof- 
its, but there is virtually no demand or 
trading in any quarter. All mills are 
apparently willing to accept any reason- 
able bid for quick shipment, while some 
of the resellers, especially those from 
other markets, are said to be ready to 
ignore the price of wheat and cut well 
under manufacturers’ rates in order to 
make sales, but the spirit of Christmas 
is in the air and everything else has had 
to take a back seat. 

The bulls in wheat got poor comfort 
from the recent FE genes a reports. 
These reports failed to confirm any of 
the tales of woe which were spread broad- 
cast by those who wheedled the wheat out 
of the farmer when it was under $1 and 
who are now trying to dump it on the 
lambs at 25c bu or more profit. 

The bulls or leaders in grain are very 
solicitous of the poor farmer six months 
after harvest, or after they have secured 
his wheat at the lowest price of the season 
and can use his good name to foist their 
own interests. A little solicitude and 
besa of price around harvest time 
would be much more to the point with 
the farmer, yet, alas, the leaders in grain 
know only too well that when they want 
to buy wheat, all they have to do is to 
put the price down and forthwith the 
farmer comes across; likewise, that when 
they want to sell, all they have to do is to 
put the market up and straightway the 
mills and flour buyers respond nobly. 

Now the leaders in grain care nothing 
about the stomach of Europe or the wel- 
fare of the American farmer; all that 
they are looking out for is their own 
pocket. Hence, the leaders are alll wrong 
about feeding Europe on tick unless it is 
understood that this country will remove 
its duty on wheat, for it would be mani- 
festly a swindle for America to give away 
its surplus of wheat, prohibit imports and 
then fasten the increased toll which would 
follow on American consumers. 
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Springs were easier and lifeless, first 
patent closing nominally at $7.25@7.50; 
standard patents, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@10c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. A few 
cars of short patent, midweek, sold up 
to $7.60, cotton, but later resellers were 
soliciting bids of $7, sacks, on round lots 
of short patent. The mills showed no 
disposition to drop to this level, and no 
business resulted from the cut in price. 

Hard winters were weaker and slow, 
short patents at the close ranging $6.75 
@7; straights, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@15c less 
in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Offerings 
were good and prices comparatively low, 
with some pressure to sell at the close, 
but buyers were supplied. 

Soft winters were barely steady and 

uiet, short patents closing nominally at 

.65@6.90; near-by straights, $5.65@ 
5.90,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@1éc less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Patent was held relatively high 
by the West, but buyers seemed to have 
an inexhaustible supply at old bottom 
rates. Near-by straight was quoted up 
to $5.90, bulk, and offered down to $5.65, 
cotton, without any business resulting. 
Most mills in this section are reporting a 
great scarcity of good wheat, and some 
of the larger flour buyers are now looking 
to the West for their supplies of quality 
stock. 

City mills ran moderately, and reported 
domestic trade fair and export demand 
flat. They made no change in flour, but 
advanced feed early in the week $1.50 
ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Dec. 23, 33,867 bbls; destined for export, 
10,837, 

NOTES 


Of the 661,676 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending Dec. 23, 659,512 were 
destined for export. 

Exports from here for the week end- 
ing Dec. 23 included 20,481 bbls flour and 
1,484,948 bus grain—626,211 wheat, 522,- 
795 corn and 305,942 rye. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Oct. 27 to Dec. 23, 199,717 bus; year ago, 
123,180. Range of prices for the week 
ending Dec. 23, 80@84c; last year, 56 
@62c. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 114c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 14c 
under the previous week and 414,c under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Dec. 23, 1,116,802 bus; same period 
last year, 905,373. Range of prices for 
the current week, 75c@$1.36; last year, 
$1.151,@1.1814. 

The Christmas collection for the em- 
ployees on ’change is generally a pretty 

barometer of local trade conditions, 
but this year it gave every one interested 
a pleasant surprise by practically dupli- 
cating its best record. 

William H. Hayward, formerly presi- 
dent of the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce, but now associated with the Com- 
mercial Union of America, Inc., grain, 
flour and cereals, New York, is here for 
the Christmas holidays. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, at its 
monthly meeting on Dec. 15 at the Bal- 
timore Country Club, Roland Park, re- 
ceived into membership E. H. Lupton, 
vice president and sales manager of the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co. 

Visitors of the current week were John 
Kellogg, vice president Armour Grain 
Co., Chicago; F. J. Allen, general man- 
ager Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 

inn; D. W. Camp, Jr., vice president 
Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co. 

William Campion, vice president and 
general manager of the Garland Steam- 
ship Corporation, New York, has been 
here arranging for the inauguration, on 
Jan. 11, of the company’s new service be- 
tween Baltimore and Pacific Coast ports. 

H, M. Sklar has retired from the em- 
ploy of the Atlantic Flour Co., after a 
service of nearly five years, and is nego- 
tiating for another. connection, the par- 
ticulars of which he will announce later. 
Mr. Sklar is a brother-in-law of Lewis 
Blaustein, president of the Atlantic 
Flour Co. 

Morgan R. Schermerhorn, trading as 
Cc. &. eco & Son, feed oties 
of this city, has filed a voluntary petition 
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in bankruptcy. Reported assets, $20,316; 
liabilities, $70,302. Mr. Schermerhorn is a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and only recently resigned from the board 
of directors. 

Alexander J. Godby, for many years a 
member of the firm of Gill & Fisher, 
leading grain exporters of this market, 
but who returned to England, his native 
heath, some years ago, cables his old firm 
from London as follows: “To you and 
yours and all my old Corn Exchange 
friends, happy Christmas and prosperous 
new year.” 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, has 
awarded contracts for furnishing flour to 
the state institutions for the next three 
months as follows, part to be delivered 
by seller and part to be hauled by buyer: 
about 1,200 bbls hard wheat standard 
patent at $6.85, and 50 to 75 bbls blended 
patent, as required, at $7.25, both basis 
cotton, to White & Co., Baltimore; about 
500 bbls near-by soft winter straight at 
$6.40, in secondhand 98-lb cottons, to J. 
Ross Myers, Baltimore, and 65 bbls near- 
by soft winter straight at $6.20, cotton, 
delivered, to Felton & Kelly, millers, 
Frederick, Md. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—Owing to the holi- 
days, millers have anticipated little in- 
quiry and less business, and they have 
not been disappointed. Inquiry has gen- 
erally been at ridiculously low prices. 
The big eastern markets are the outlets 
for the bulk of the flour here. Appar- 
ently, jobbers and the trade took their 
cue from the distress flour that has been 
offered at less than it would take to re- 
place it. In some cases bargain prices 
offered by western mills were the lever- 
age used, but for the most part mills 
here have based prices on wheat, and 
stuck to them. 

No one expects to see much improve- 
ment until well into 1923. Bakers here 
are not stocked up far into January. If 
the grain market holds reasonably steady, 
millers anticipate considerable demand 
from that quarter eventually. 

As is ordinarily the case when output 
is light, demand rather exceeds offerings. 
Clears now are closely picked up. There 
is no accumulation of low grade. Prices 
on hard wheat flour have generally ad- 
vanced 10@15c, with the ruling quota- 
tions as follows: spring patents, $8.05@ 
8.10 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $8; spring straights, $7.50, cotton 
98’s, mostly local; bakers patent, $7.85, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$6.25@6.85, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.50; low grade, $4.50, jute, car 
lots, Boston. 

There has been only moderate activity 
in soft wheat flours. The trade appears 
to be out for bargains, and one miller 
asserted that he would have to steal the 
wheat to meet the offers. However, soft 
wheat mills here are well sold ahead and 
are in good position to play a waiting 
game. Millers here are paying up to 
$1.40 bu for wheat delivered at the mill. 
In recent weeks farmers have loosened 
up considerably, and mills have about 
covered their sales. 

Prices on winter straights firm to a 
shade higher, with established brands of- 
fered at $6.70@6.75 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.60. Entire wheat 
flour firm at $7.40@7.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston, and graham 10c higher 
at $6.20@6.25, same basis. However, the 
movement is mostly in mixed cars. 

There has been a little business in rye 
flour, with mills advancing prices 10@25c 
on the best white brands. Sales have 
been confined to moderate-sized lots. 
Mills are sold ahead close to Feb. 1. 
The expectation is that early January 
will see a revival of interest. Best 
white brands are offered at $5.90@6 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Western 
rye flour slow, with light offered at $6.50 
and medium and dark at $6, all cotton 
98’s. 

There is inquiry for feed, with 
prices $1@3 higher. Some of the mills are 
sold ahead, and have withdrawn quota- 
tions. Going quotations: spring bran, 
$35 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$31; winter bran, $80@S$1, sacked, most- 
ly local; spring middlin b am sacked, 
car lots, Boston; local, $32 33; winter 
middlings, $832@33, sacked, mostly local; 
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rye feed firm at $28, sacked, mostly 
near by. Western feed firm, with ground 
oats selling at $37 ton and corn meal 
at $36, both bulk, jobbing basis. Corn 
meal, table quality, higher at $2.50 per 
100 Ibs, small lots, local. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WOO, 1F<BB occ cccessdcvcioe 8,800 47 
Previews Week 2..ccccecces 8,000 43 


Of this week’s total, 6,400 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,700 winter and 700 
rye. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass.—There is very little de- 
mand for flour. A few mill agents re- 
port a little business, but in the main 
the market is exceedingly quiet. Buyers 
are ready to operate only when they need 
flour to hens up assortments. 

Some mill agents report that they are 
beginning to have trouble in getting their 
customers to file cm agp directions on 
orders already placed, on account of the 
surplus stocks now carried by nearly 
every one in the trade as a result of 
increased arrivals during the past two or 
three weeks. 

Soft winter wheat flours are relatively 
firmest. The general market here is 
about 60c bbl higher than hard winter 
wheat flours and about 25c bbl above 
spring wheat brands. Offerings of soft 
winter flours, especially straights and 
clears, are light, while demand is fairly 
good. All mill agents are of the opinion 
that, while the market is expected to 
rule firm, the demand is likely to re- 
main slow until well into the new year. 

A moderate call for corn meal is re- 
ported, with the market firmly held, 
Oatmeal continues in good demand, with 
no change in prices. 


DEATH OF ALBERT C. BROWN 
Albert C. Brown, founder of the 
Boston house of Brown, De Loria & 
Co., died at his home in Malden, Mass., 
Dec. 17, at the age of 80 years. He was 
born in Winslow, Maine. For three 
years he served in the Union army dur- 
ing the Civil War, afterwards coming to 
Boston to enter the produce business. 
He remained in the market district for 
about 50 years. He is survived by his 

widow, one sister and five brothers. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—The demand for pat- 
ents has been a little better than ex- 
pected, which isn’t saying much, still it 
shows that not all buyers are loaded up. 
Also there are complaints of the non- 
arrival of shipments made some time 
ago, and orders now from Buffalo could 
be delivered in a few days. On the 
whole, however, trade is dull. Buyers 
are inclined to believe that prices are 
too high. On any break, possibly 50c 
bbl, they say there is little doubt they 
would take hold readily regardless of 
the claim that they are well stocked for 
a month. 

The mills showed a considerable fall- 
ing off in production during the week 
ending Dec. 23, and with most of them 
at the end of orders, both domestic and 
export, with a shutdown until Dec. 26, 
it looks like a big decrease, which doubt- 
less will continue into. January. 

Prices have eased off on all grades, in- 
cluding second clears, and there appears 
to be a plentiful supply of all kinds 
ready to ship at a moment’s notice. Car 
service, so far as the mills are concerned, 
is fairly good. Local retail prices for 
the best patent are firm at $8.25 in paper 
¥%’s, and the mills report a little better 
trade for the holiday than usual. Rye 
flour stronger, but demand light. 

Kansas _ mill nts here have done 
very little. Distribution for the month 
has been light. No large stocks are re- 
ported, and no improvement in demand 
is expected for a few weeks. The range 
for a short patent seems to be $6.90@ 
740, and for standard patent $6@6.75, 
Buffalo rate points. 

Millfeeds have taken another sharp 
upward turn, with standard middlings 
leading in demand, while the heavier 
feeds continue dull and easy, with quite 
liberal offerings. Country dealers are 


looking for a big improvement in de- 
mand for bran and middlings after 
Jan. 1, and for higher prices, as there 
are no stocks in feeders’ hands. Prices 
are about the same for bran and mid- 
dlings as they were a year ago. High 
prices are being paid for milk and dairy 
products generally. The mills here are 
sold ahead on bran and middlings, most 
of them up to February, and are only 
offering in mixed cars with flour. Ca- 
nadian sellers are out of the market the 
past few days. 

The demand for coarse corn meal and 
hominy has been active, and the mills 
are running day and night to fill orders. 

Prices are stronger. A year ago feed 
meal was selling at $28 and hominy feed 
at $29.50, teach, Buffalo. Gluten feed 
in liberal supply in store and on track, 
with holders anxious to sell at $44.25. 
No offerings for shipment until after 
Jan. 15, and possibly none then, is the 
report. Oil meal is offered at $53 by re- 
sellers, with the mills asking $54 for 
January shipment. Cottonseed meal 
quiet and weak for spot stuff, which is 
accumulating on track at $54, while ship- 
ment is held at $55. 

Buckwheat has advanced sharply, with 
sales at $2.10@2.15, and $2.20 asked, 
local billed, today. A year ago sales 
were at $1.90. Milo, No. 3, declined 
from $2.20 to $2.14, and little can be 
sold at that price. A year ago No. 2 
was offered at $1.50, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats continue in good demand 
and firm. Reground oat hulls higher and 
strong, with a good demand for Janu- 
ary and February shipment, as it is 
doubtful whether the mills will run dur- 
ing those months. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
WOO) 1TsSR or ccvcscswecees 140,500 85 
Previous week ..........+. 148,255 89 
ee Ge css sc ranveenes 109,842 66 
TWO YOGrS BO .....0-.000 58,500 35 
Three years ago ......... 114,500 69 


NOTES 


There are 111 grain laden vessels 
afloat in the harbor, of which 95 are for 
winter storage. 

H. A. Adams, of the Porterville- 
Aurora Milling Co., was a Buffalo vis- 
itor of the week. 

Highways and byways throughout this 
state are blocked with snow, but warm- 
er weather is predicted, 

Callahan Bros. have incorporated for 
$25,000 and will continue to operate’ 
from their offices in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building here. 

One large western mill had 2,800 bbls 
patent flour stored in the Keystone 
warehouse, Buffalo, which was damaged 
by fire and water during the recent fire. 

Stocks of wheat in store here are 13,- 
900,000 bus, compared with 6,593,000 a 
year ago. Wheat afloat here in vessels is 
estimated. at 26,000,000 bus; last year, 
23,500,000. 

Herbert H. Hewitt, president of the 
Hewitt Rubber Co., died this week. He 
was well known here for his business ac- 
tivity, and at one time owned the Buf- 
falo Cereal Co. 

Fred W. Peck, Troy, N. Y., represent- 
ing the Duluth-Superior Milling Co. in 
that market, was snowbound 24 hours 
with his roadster en route from Peeks- 
kill to Poughkeepsie. 

In the mail from a southern point a 
rat had gnawed a hole through the bag 
to reach two loaves of bread, and also 
eaten up the address label, destroying 
all clue to the destination. 

Receipts of grain at this port for 
the week ending Dec. 23 were 4,748,611 
bus, of which 3,813,182 were wheat, 2,- 
982,216 coming from Canada. Last year, 
receipts of grain were 2,176,334 bus, of 
which 1,524,719 were wheat, and 1,704,- 
878 from Canadian ports. 

The annual Christmas dinner of the 
Buffalo Flour Club was held at the Hotel 
Statler on Dec. 22, and after a review 
of the year’s work by President Theo- 
dore Banks the remainder of the meet- 
ing was turned into “being kids.” Christ- 
mas presents were available for every 
one, and specials for three of the mem- 
bers for their splendid work for the 
club during the past year. 
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George B. Mathews, of Schoellkopf & 
Mathews, the Niagara Falls Milling Co., 
has contributed $20,000 to the Niagara 
Falls Memorial Hospital, the money to 
be used to endow a room for past and 
present employees of the firm. In 1877 
Mr. Mathews and Jacob F. Schoellkopf 
made the first extensive use of the hy- 
draulic power at that point for milling 
purposes. In the intervening 45 years 
Mr. Mathews has been actively interested 
in the milling and power plants, and is 
the dean of the milling fraternity of 
Buffalo. 

E. Banoasser. 


PHILADELPHIA 

PxuitapevpHiA, Pa.—The flour market 
ruled firm early in the week of Dec. 17- 
23, in sympathy with the strength of 
wheat, and limits in some cases were ad- 
vanced 10@20c bbl. Buyers, however, 
were generally well supplied for current 
needs, and were ‘holding off, so that the 
volume of business placed was small. 
Most of the limited transactions were in 
spring wheat flours. Hard winters were 
difficult to move at satisfactory figures. 


NOTES 

George Cohee, of the Philadelphia of- 
fice of the International Freighting Cor- 
poration, is on his way to South America. 
During his absence, Charles T. Gindhart 
will take his place. 

Among recent visitors on ‘change were 
E. O. Wright, president Wisconsin Mill- 
ing Co., Menomonie, Wis., and Clarence 
S. Woolman, manager of the feed de- 
partment of the Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago. 

Because past celebrations exceeded the 
bounds planned by their sponsors and 
interfered with the orderly transaction 
of business, directors of both the Com- 
mercial Exchange and the Bourse have 
refused to grant permission for the hold- 
ing of celebrations on the exchange floor 
or in the machinery exhibition depart- 
ment on Dec. 31. 

With the annual meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce approach- 
ing, a nominating committee of six is 
considering nominations for the 10 va- 
cancies that will occur in the board of 
directors. Charles J. Cohen, E. J. Laf- 
ferty and Howard S. Roberts will repre- 
sent the board, and Frank H. Stewart, 
Stewart A. Jellett and Charles F. Bower 
will serve for the membership. An 
auditing committee, consisting of Horace 
T. Potts, A. C. McGowin and Daniel 
Whitney, has been appointed. 

The American Indian Steamship Cor- 
poration, with $2,000,000 capital, has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Delaware, to be financed by members of 
a number of Indian tribes in Oklahoma. 
The headquarters of the enterprise will 
be Tulsa, Okla. Stevens Williams, a 
member of the Cherokee tribe, who has 
been at sea, is the active principal in 
the enterprise, and will have oil produc- 
ers and ranch owners as supporters. 
The line will begin with the Gulf, West 
Indies and Pacific trade, and will be ex- 
tended, if business warrants, to Euro- 
pean ports. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





United States—Hay Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
(tame), in tons 


United States hay crop 
(000’s omitted): 





1933....cce000. 96,687 
|) ) ea 82,379 
| ee 87,855 
BORD. wc cveccs 86,359 
CO ee Tr 76,660 
tO) ee 83,308 
tS Bee 91,192 
1916... 6. ses 85,920 
pt eee 70,071 
|} Sees 64,116 
pS} Bee 72,691 
pt Db See 54,916 
1910... eee 69,378 
1908. ...-.500. 68,833 
1908. .....600. 70,798 
1907. .....66% *. 63,677 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agricuture estimates of 
the flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 





Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1922....1,308 12,238 19,370 
1921.... 1,108 8,029 12,718 
1920....1,767 10,774 19,513 
1919.... 1,5 7,256 26,805 
1918.... 1,910 13,360 26,851 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 25,576 
1916.... 1,605 14,296 28,477 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 23,400 
1914.... 1,645 13,749 27,300 
1918.... 2,291 17,863 29,286 
1912.... 2,851 28,073 
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DULUTH, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ........ $7.15@7.40 $7.50@7.75 
Bakers patent ........ 6.90@7.15 7.25@7.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.55@5.80 5.40@5.65 
Second clear, jute..... 3.90@4.05 3.90@4.30 
No. 2 semolina ......-. 6.15@6.40 6.30@6.55 
Durum patent ........ 5.65@5.90 6.90@6.15 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $5. 26; No. 2 straight, $4.90; No. 
3 dark, $3.70; No. 6 blend, $5.85; ‘No. 8 rye, 
$4.40. 

WHEAT—Market tendency for futures was 
upward, but traders followed the trend cau- 
tiously. The holiday season has tended to 
slow up operations. The cash market has 
followed the futures. In spring only the 
No. 1 dark northern was wanted by buyers. 
Mills continue to pick up choice cars of 
durum, but the supply is getting lighter. 
Elevators absorbed the medium class, while 
practically everything below the No. 4 grade 
durum and all red stuff was bought for 
shipment to Kansas City and St. Louis for 
mixing with winter wheat. 


CLOSING PRICES 
Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 





Dec. 127% @131% 
Dec. 129% @133% 
Dec. 129% @133% 
Dec. -. 128% @132% 
Dec. . 129% @133% 
Dec. 128% @132% 
Dec. 128% @132% 

-——Amber durum———,", -——Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 


16... 109% @115% 107% @113% 101% 99% 
18... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 
19... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 
20... 110 @116 108 @114 102 100 
21... 111 @117 109 @115 103 101 
22... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 
23... 110% @116% 108% @114% 102% 100% 

Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 

Dec. 16 P 40% @412% 83% 45@61 
Dec. 18 ..... 41% @43% 84% 45@61 
Dec. 19 ..... 41 @43 85 45@61 
Dec. 20 ..... 40 42 83% 45@61 
Dec. $1 ..... 40% @42% 85 45@61 
Dec. 22 ..... 39% @41% 84% 45@61 
Dec. 23 ..... 39% @411% 83 45@61 
Daily closing prices of wheat futures, 


during the week, per bushel: 
c——Spring— ——Durum——, 


Dec. May Dec. May July 
Dec. 16.. 120 122 101% 102% ..... 
Dec. 18.. 121 123% 102% 105% ..... 
Dec. 19.. 121 123% 102% 104% ..... 
Dec. 20.. 121 123 102 CC ere 
Dec. 21.. 121 123% 103 105 101% 
Dec. 22.. 121 123 102% 104% 101% 
Dec. 23.. 121 123 102% 104% 101% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7-——Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Spring .... 277 67 181 1 18 57 
Durum .... 529 381 362 55. 61 37 
WHeeP sets Ses owe 10 o7m ce ee 
Totals 806 448 553 56 79 94 
Corn ...... 1 427 9 
Oats ...... 2 133 15 se es ee 
A ee 573 127 120 as 1 81 
Bonded... 7 es oe ° es ee 
Barley 4 3 7 


Flaxseed .. 32 54 72 13 18 4 
Bonded. . 86 es 
Stocks of coarse geaine a Duluth- enester 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded—_, 
1922 Pye} 1920 1922 1921 1920 


COrm ost... 55 1 ° eee 
Oa sitcrs 640 5, 149 2, 355 24 eas 
RIG ict.cs. 1,829 $895 288 60... is 
Barley .... 218 176 84 74 7 1 

1 


Flaxseed .. 220 230 1,435 ... eee 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 23, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks— ——grade——_, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2n 3 161 46 48 17 91 
3 dkn 
3 nor 94 16 8 6 15 
All other 
spring 530 382 105 10 14 54 
1, 2am ' 
1, 2 dur 516 81 98 186 72 39 
All other 


durum .. 977 996 781 255 181 23 
Winter .... 1 35 1 2 ee 2 
Wiitee 6.2... ee a 11 297 151 128 


.-2,027 1,750 1,058 806 391 352 


FLAXSEED 


The futures showed considerable irregu- 
larity, but both demand and selling show 
less aggressiveness, apparently due to the 





Totals 


holidays. High spots were touched early in 
the week, followed by a lower price trend. 
With the exception of May the list closed 
at the bottom, and December and January 
showed most weakness. The gap between 
the May and these deliveries is slowly being 
narrowed. Against Dec. 16, the loss in the 
deferred futures averaged 2%c, while in the 
present and near month the decline ran 
namely 6%c and 6c. Receipts have in- 
creased, but the cash demand has cleaned 
up the daily offerings. No. 1 spot advanced 
le to le over the December contract. 


Opening 
Dec. 18 High Low Dec. 23 1921 
Dec. ..$2.68 $2. } ta $2.62% $3. 62% a 00 
Jan. .. 2.59 2.6 2.56 2.56 2.00 
May .. 2.44% 2. +4 Hi 40 2.41% 2.01 
July .. 2.42% 2.44 2.40 2.40 2.02 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRB ocacerccccescoscouccessece $6.30@6.90 
PEE. ee becevccecescecnespsss 5.75 @6.20 
ID 155-6 odo p-5 b-0'0<-¢ 60080 S088 4.55 @5.00 
ORR BONE eo wccccncecesdsassves 4.00 @ 4.40 


MILLFEED—Demand partly satisfied by 
heavy buying last week, but scarcity of offer- 
ings caused prices to advance slightly. Cur- 
rent quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
bran, $25; brown shorts, $25@26; gray shorts, 
$27.50 @28. 

WHEAT—After a firm market the fore 
Part of the week, cash wheat lost a consid- 
erable portion of its ‘gain and closed the 
week unchanged to ic higher. Additional 
good receipts and moderately reduced re- 
quirements on account of the approaching 
holidays caused an easier tendency the last 
few days. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.18@1.27, No. 2 $1.17@1.27, No. 3 $1. “fy | 
1.26, No. 4 $1.14@1.24; soft wheat, No. 
$1.30, No. 2 $1.27@1.29, No. 3 $1.22@1. 28, 
No. 4 $1.16@1.20. 

CORN—Demand was rather indifferent 
most of the week, and prices of all varieties 
declined 1@2c. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
1 71%c, No. 2 71%c, No. 3 Tic, No. 4 70@ 
70%c; yellow corn, No. 1 72%@73c, No. 2 
72% @73c, No. 3 70@T1c, No. 4 69% @70c; 
mixed corn, No. 1 71%c, No. 2 71%c, No. 3 
70@71ic, No. 4 69%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— —, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls. 17,875 11,375 74,300 32,825 
Wh’'t, bus.2,019,600 1,181,250 990,900 1,123,200 


Corn, bus.. 316,250 382,500 58,750 65,000 
Oats, bus.. 185,300 46,800 88,500 30,000 
Rye, bus... 6,600 6,600 9,900 8,800 
Barley, bus 6,600 12,000 3,900 22,100 
Bran, tons. 860 280 4,560 1,400 


Hay, tons.. 6,240 4,848 1,572 3,924 





CHICAGO, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading. Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


SRO. -6.adine 4 06 865 c00dbsods $7.85 @8.00 
Spring patents, jute ............. 6.75 @7.40 
Spring straights, jute ............ 6.40@7.20 
Se ME, SEEN Sve e's cee ieeccss 5.00@5.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 3.70@4.25 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ........ $6.10@6.80 
Patent, 95 per cent 5.60 @6.30 
BAPAIGNE .. oe vevernveose 5.30@5.80 


4.75 @5.00 





Clear, Kansas, jute 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $6.30 @6.50 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 5.75 @6.25 

Clear, southern, jute ...........+. 4.75 @5.30 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $4.80@5.25 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 4.60@4.80 

WHEAT—Slow demand from miils. Sea- 
sonal dullness in flour trade causing millers 
to go slow in purchases, and they only show 
interest in the best milling grades. Red win- 
ters in fair request, but receipts light and 
premiums did not follow the advance in the 
options. Hard winters going mainly to ele- 
vators, which are putting them into store, 
apparently to apply on December contracts. 
Spring wheat receipts hardly enough to make 
a market. Receipts of all wheat larger, 
and for the week totaled 343 cars, against 
282 last week and 83 a year ago. Sales for 
shipment were 265,000 bus. Quotations: No. 
1 red $1.34% @1.35% bu, No. 2 red $1.33% 
@1.34%, No. 3 red $1.31% @1.32%; No. 1 
hard $1.28@1.28%, No. 2 hard $1.27% @1.28, 
No. 3 hard $1.27% @1.27%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.32%@1.41%, No. 2 $1.31% @1.36%; 
No. 1 northern, $1.28% @1.31%. 

CORN—Weaker, with prices down 1@38c 
for the week. Demand rather quiet, with 
very little export business reported, and in- 
dustries only moderate buyers. Sales for 
shipment were 609,000 bus. Receipts, 3,312 
cars, against 2,135 last week and 2,982 a 
No. 2 mixed 74% @74%c bu; No. 
3 mixed 72% @72%c; No. 2 yellow 74% @ 
75%c, No. 3 yellow 72% @72%c, No. 4 yel- 
low 70% @71%c; No. 2 white 74% @75c, No, 
3 white 72% @72%c. 

RYE—Demand rather quiet, and trading 
only moderate. Prices steady all the week. 
Sales for shipment totaled 25,000 bus. Re- 
ceipts, 41 cars, against 64 last week and 8 


a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 91@ 
91%c bu. 

CORN GOODS—In fairly good demand for 
the holiday season. Fair amounts con- 
tracted for shipment during January, with 
mills pretty well sold ahead. Corn flour 
$2, white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.87%, white and yellow cream meal $1.87%, 
pearl and granulated hominy $1.87%, oat- 
meal $3.05, in jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.75, in 90-lb sacks. 

OIL MEAL—Market strong, with prices 
up fully $1 ton. Demand fair, with steady 
buying by country trade. Mills not running 
heavily and not in a position to offer much, 
with jobbers doing the bulk of the business. 
Oil meal was quoted at $53@54 ton, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1 192 1922 1921 





922 
Flour, bblis..... 271 206 188 137 
Wheat, bus.... 743 169 249 174 
Corn, bus...... 5,702 5,328 605 1,645 
Oats, bus...... 2,063 1,160 818 968 
) ie” 96 26 233 124 
Barley, bus.... 261 127 41 62 
ST. LOUIS, DEC, 23 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 

f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


First patent 
PPR err . 
PIs GOOEP vccc cca sicescccsivcess 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 





UNE Ser eceecehecadegenbisdeened 6.40@6.90 

BENE “occ esbocedecedeadteodeness 5.75 @6.10 

Wee GORE ccvcwsicaccevevoceends 4.60@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

. ... . SOUT ELTTCTEITLeReL ieee 6.25@6.50 

CED nceesgsucncabestacencees 5.60 @6.00 

WEROC GEOME occcccccccccecvccccere 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Market continued firm this 
week, and the limited offerings were rapidly 
taken at advancing prices. Quotations, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard winter bran, $26.50 
@27.50; soft bran, $27; gray shorts, $29.50@ 
30.50. 

WHEAT—Good soft winter was scarce, 
but demand also light, with few shipping 
orders for No. 2 and good No. 3, and a nar- 
row local demand for cheap milling and 
mixing grades. Hard wheat nominal, and 
very little offering. Receipts, 343 cars, 
against 280 last week. Cash prices: No. 2 
red, $1.39; No, 3 red, $1.34@1.36; No. 4 red, 
$1.27, 

CORN—There was a moderate speculative 
business transacted, with extreme price 
changes during the week offering an at- 
tractive field for the exercise of individual 
and collective talent in this line of trade, 
but cash demand was only fair. Receipts, 
437 cars, against 257. Cash prices: No. 2 
73%c, No. 3 72% @78c, No. 4 69% @70%c; 
No. 1 yellow 77c, No. 2 yellow 75@75%c, No. 
3 yellow 72c; No. 2 white 75%c, No. 3 white 
72c. 

OATS—Practically no change, market re- 
maining quiet all week. Receipts, 138 cars, 
against 131. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 48%c; 
No. 3 oats, 46@47c; No. 4 oats, 46c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 78,220 94,950 87,690 86,080 
Wheat, bus.. 722,400 436,800 461,930 289,450 
Corn, bus.... 635,700 967,200 204,345 350,730 
Oats, bus.... 540,000 432,000 301,990 234,250 
Rye, bus..... 2,200 19,700 ..... 23,960 
Barley, bus.. 22,400 33,600 5,310 1,100 





BUFFALO, DEC. 23 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 





carloads: Spring 
pO ee” eee $7.50 @7.65 
I RUONEE 5 06:6 cco pes vcesaces 7.00 @7.30 
TE Cua whats ohv'eceswee 63 0% 5.90@6.00 
ED ME a 6b 'b:3 6 050 0-50 4 8a aeese'e «s+ + @4.00 
PAPO, WTS WIGS a occ csc ccccecene 5.75 @5.85 
 , eer rr reed eee 5.15 @5.25 
a EE in ee chee dick ean kedies oe 4.40@4.75 
Sacked 
PR, AP TOM. 09 0 9.0:0.09:2600 050085 $.....@30.00 
Standard middlings, per ton.... . - @30.50 
/ 8 | 9 AaeP area - @33.00 
Flour middlings . ° «e+» @33.00 
Red dog, perton ....... ow - @33.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 2.15@ 2.20 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 36.00 @ 36.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 35.50@36.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@35.50 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... - @44.25 | 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... - @54.00 
Oil MGGE, COM ccscccscccerccsons 53. 00@54. 00 
Rolled oats, 90 lbs, sacked ..... 3.20@ 3.25 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... +++» @17.60 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ..........-. 2.15@ 2.20 
Milo, No. 3 .......-. babes €5 4.0 44's eee e@ 2.14 
WHEAT—Offerings were very light on 


track and, as bids were below the market, 
nothing could be done. Receipts, 37 cars, 
mostly going to mills direct. 
CORN—Offerings light, and sellers held 
the market to last week’s prices after the 
opening, although buyers held off and there 
was some disposition at the close to sell. 
Prospects are for an accumulation by next 
Tuesday. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 85%c; No. 
3 yellow, 84%c; No. 4 yellow, 82c; No. 6 
yellow, 79%c; No, 6 yellow, 77c,—on track, 


, @6.25; rye, $5@5.50,—all in jutes. 


through billed. Receipts for the week, 153 
cars. A year ago No. 3 yellow sold at 60c. 

OATS—Dull all week, buyers being sup- 
plied. Only a few cars of desirable weights 
were offered. Closing: No. 2 white, 53c; 
No. 3 white, 51c; No. 4 white, 49c,—on track, 
through billed. A year ago No. 2 white sold 
at 44\%c, 

BARLEY—No offerings. Malting was 
quoted at 78@82c and feed at 74@76c, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 was quoted at $1.05, 
on track, through billed. 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in 


cotton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 

This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $7.10@7.80 $7.90@8.40 
Spring straight ...... 6.80@7.15 6.75 @8.00 
, WS Rear 5.50@5.80 4.70@5.75 
Second clear ......... 4.10@4.75 4.00@4.25 
Kansas patent ....... 6.95@7.10 6.00@6.75 
Kansas straight ...... 6.50@6.70 5.75@6.25 
Rye flour, white ...... 5.75@5.95 5.30@6.45 
Rye flour, straight .... 5.10@5.30 4.70@5.80 
Rye flour, dark ....... 3.50@4.80 4.00@4.95 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 1.90@1.95 1.45@1.50 
Corn grits, 100 lbs... : 85@1.90 1.35@1.40 
Corn meal, 100 lbs.... 1.85@1.90 1.40@1.45 


MILLFEED—Higher. Market firm. Of- 
fers negligible and call active. Mills pressed 
to fill old contracts without regarding new 
business offered, spot and deferred. Reduced 
mill operations accentuate situation. Mills 
delivering in mixed cars almost exclusively. 
Bran advanced 50c@$1 ton; middlings 50c 
higher, ranging 50c@$1 under bran. Winter 
bran at 50c@$1 ton premium over spring. 
Flour middlings 50c@$1 higher. Red dog 
marked up $1@2 Comparative prices, in 
100-lb sacks: 

This year Last year 


Standard bran ....$27.00@28.00 $24.50@25.00 


Winter bran ..... «ess +@28.00 25.00@25.50 
St. fine middlings. 26.50@27.00 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 28.00@29.00 26.00@27.00 
ON GO cu cccttse 31.00@33.00 30.00@33.00 
Rye feed ......... ++e++@25.00 21.50@22.00 
Hominy feed ..... 31.00 @31.50 


23.00 @ 23.50 
Reground oat feed 13.00@13.50 .....@..... 
Old process oil 


RENE i.a6dc.09 bene 53.50@54.50 -@47.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 48.00@53.00 42. (00@45. 00 
Gluten feed....... - @40.35 -@36.65 

WHEAT—Declined 1@2c. meee. 40 


cars; last week, 39; last year, 19. Offerings 
moderate; demand good, milling and ship- 
ping. Basis on spring steady; on winters, 
easier. No. 1 fancy dark northern 13@16c 
over Minneapolis December price; No. 1 red 
winter 8@9c over December; No. 1 hard 
winter 2c over. No. 1 dark Dakota northern 
closed at $1.27@1.37, No. 2 $1.25@1.34, No. 
3 $1.22@1.31; No. 1 red winter $1. 33@1. 34, 
No. 2 $1.31@1.33, No. 3 $1.27@1.30; No. 1 
hard winter $1.27@1.27%, No. 2 $1.26@1.27, 
No. 3 $1.23@1.25; No. 1 mixed $1.22% @1.29, 
No. 2 $1.20% @1.27, No. 3 $1.19@1.25. 

RYE—Declined %@lic. Receipts, 96 cars; 
last week, 68; last year, 14. Good shipping 
demand for fair offerings. Basis reduced 
fractionally; No. 2 sold at 2c under May 
price. No. 1 closed at 894% @89%c; No. 2, 
89%c; No. 3, 88@88%c; No. 4, 87@87%c. 

CORN—Declined 2%c. Receipts, 282 cars; 
last week, 217; last year, 753. Demand fair 
from industries and shippers. Offerings fair. 
Basis reduced, and all grades at discounts. 
No. 3 white ranged %@ic under December 
price; No. 3 yellow, %@1%ec under; No. 3 
mixed, 2@2%c under. No. 3 white closed 
at 71% @72c; No. 3 yellow, 71% @71%c; No. 
3 mixed, 70% @70%c. 

OATS—Declined 1% @2%c. Receipts, 236 
cars; last week, 291; last year, 180. Demand 
slow from shipping buyers; offerings fair. 
Basis reduced; No. 3 white spot sold 1@2%c 
under May price, as to weight, closing at 
43% @45c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 90 
cars; last week, 152; last year, 91. Market 
dull, with light demand for moderate offer- 
ings. Choice to fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, 
quotable at 70@73c; fair to good, 44@46-lb 
test, 63@69c; light weight, 40@43-Ib test, 
61@65c; feed, 60@64c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
39,900 34,220 18,480 24,640 
56,000 25,650 64,456 13,475 
417,360 1,087,275 159,982 307,117 
497,025 380,700 383,345 209,885 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 


Barley, bus. 142,200 140,595 59,400 48,350 
Rye, bus.... 135,840 19,460 70,010 35,010 
Feed, tons.. 330 471 7,330 9,017 





NEW YORK, DEC. 23 

FLOUR—Market quiet, with holiday spirit 
prevailing. Chief interest in spring patents. 
Export inquiry moderate. Prices: spring 
fancy patents $7.85@8.60, standard patents 
$6.75@7.15, clears $6@6.25; hard winter 
patents $6.60@7, straights $6.25@6.65, first 
clears $5.25@5.75; soft winter straights, $5.80 
Receipts, 
219,506 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market declined ‘after rise earli- 
er in week which established new high rec- 
ords in December and May positions. Active 
buying, and reports of export sales. Prices: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.38; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.50; No. 2 hard winter, $1.38; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, $1.36%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
$1.24%. Receipts, 1,939,600 bus. 


CORN—Receipts at primary points liberal, 
influencing market. Cash position compara- 








1456 
tively easy. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 92c; No. 2 
mixed, 91%c; No. 2 white, 92c. Receipts, 
193,200 bus, 

OATS—Cash interests most conspicuous 
buyers; little pressure from country, as re- 
ceipts were moderate. Quotations: No. 2 
white, 57% @658c; No. 3 white, 56% @57c. 
Receipts, 122,000 bus. 

PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 23 


FLOUR—Receipts during week, 200 bbis, 
and 21,209,374 lbs in sacks. Exports, 1,250 
sacks to Leith, 3,000 to Dundee, 2,209 to 
Rotterdam, 2,260 to London, 11,160 to Ham- 
burg and 600 to Manchester. Quotations, 
per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ............65. $7.40@7.70 


Spring standard patent .......... 7.00@7.25 
Boring Grat GIOMF ..ccccccccccsvee 6.00 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 6.40@6.65 
Soft winter straight .........+..+. 5.75 @6.50 


RYE FLOUR—Offerings light and market 
firmer, but trade quiet. Quotations: $5.50@ 
5.75 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In small supply, 
and quiet at $4.20 per 98-lb sack. 

MILLFEED-—Market firm, and some kinds 
higher under light offerings and a fair de- 
mand. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Spring bran 





Soft winter bran .......+....+6. 34.00 @34.50 
Standard middlings ............ 31.50 @32.50 
Flour middlings .......-...0.6. 34.00 @ 36.00 
Med GOS occocsccvcvccscesscccces 36.50@37.50 

WHEAT—Market advanced 3c early in the 
week, but subsequently declined 2c and closed 
quiet. Receipts, 1,247,311 bus; exports, 1,- 
317,897; stock, 1,899,143. Quotations, car 


lots, in export elevator: 


We. 8 Pee WIGEH oc. cccccccccsess $1.36@1.37 
Wo. 8 red WimteP .cscccccccsecces 1.33@1.34 
No. 4 red winter .......0eeeeeees 1.29@1.30 
Wo. & red Winte? .ccccsccccccceee 1.25 @1.26 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky........ 1.27@1.29 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky........ 1.22@1.24 
No. 5 red winter, garlicky........ 1.14@1.16 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. 

CORN—Advanced 1%c early in week, but 
afterwards dropped 2c, closing at a net de- 
cline of %c. Demand only moderate. Re- 
ceipts, 403,895 bus; exports, 20,115; stock, 
469,178. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 82% @83c, No. 3 81@81%c, No. 4 


79% @80c; car lots for local trade, No. 2 
yellow, 83%@84%c; No. 3 yellow, 82%@ 
83%c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, with ample of- 
ferings at former rates. Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, Senay a «-»-@1.94 








Granulated white meal, fancy. -@1.94 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........ -@1.94 
White table meal, fancy ..... ee -@1.94 
White corn flour, fancy .......... 2.00@2.25 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ......... 2.00@2.25 
Pearl hominy and grits .......... -@1.94 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 

24 pkgs 24 oz each ........e00ee -@2.00 

OATS—Market advanced ic, but subse- 
quently declined %c and closed quiet. Re- 
ceipts, 65,188 bus; exports, 20,000; stock, 
519,258. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54%@ 
55%c; No. 3 white, 563% @64c. 


OATMEAL—Quiet, and without important 
change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.90; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





TOLEDO, DEC, 23 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.65@6.85; local springs, 
$7.10@7.20; local hard winters, $6.70. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ......... 
Winter wheat mixed feed...... 31.00@31.50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 29.50 @32.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 81 cars, 59 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 75 cars, 58 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 17 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


- $30.00 @30.50 








--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 822,000 2,100 180,015 100,540 
Corn, bus.... 98,750 186,250 31,470 34,555 
Oats, bus.... 49,200 63,300 3,790 12,235 
BALTIMORE, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..... ewecscceesd $7.25 @7.50 
Spring standard patent ......... - 6.75@7.00 
Hard winter short patent......... 6.75 @7.00 
Hard winter straight ......... --- 6.25@6.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.65 @6.90 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 5.65@5.90 
Rye flour, white ...... eoccececece 5.25 @5.65 
Rye flour, standard .............+. 4.40 @4.85 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .. 
City mills’ winter patent 
City mills’ winter straight 


MILLFEED—Firm, but inactive. 





Quota- 


tions, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$32.50@33; soft winter bran, $33@33.50; 
standard middlings, $32.50@33; flour mid- 


dlings, $33@34; red dog, $36@37; city mills’ 
middlings, $32.50@33. 
WHEAT—Advanced 1%@2%c; demand 
and movement fair. Receipts, 661,676 bus; 
exports, 626,211; stock, 2,052,218. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.37%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.35%; range 
of southern for week, 75c@$1.36. 
CORN—Irregular; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 146,273 bus; exports, 
552,795; stock, 1,456,833. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, old, track, 
88c; contract, spot, 83%c; No. 2, spot 84%c, 
year 82%c; range of new southern for week, 
> al new near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.90 
4. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OATS—Unchanged; demand and move- 
ment limited. Receipts, 49,020 bus; stock, 
425,446, “Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 55c; No. 3 white, domestic, 54%c. 

RYE—Down %c; movement and demand 
good. Receipts, 604,778 bus; exports, 305,942; 
stock, 1,865,131. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.01%; a small bag lot 
of southern sold at 90c. 





BOSTON, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short 
Spring patents, standard ..... 
Spring first clears 
Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents .........+++++ 
Soft winter straights 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patents ......... 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 
firmly held. Spring bran, $34@34.50 for pure 
and $33.50@33.75 for standard; winter bran, 
$34.50@35; middlings, $33.50@38.50; mixed 
feed, $34.50@38.50; red dog, $38; gluten feed, 
$47.50; gluten meal, $57.50; hominy feed, 
$38; stock feed, $36.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$18; cottonseed meal, $52.50@57.50; linseed 
meal, $56,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Quiet demand for granu- 
lated yellow at $2.20, with bolted at $2.15; 
feeding meal and cracked corn, $1.85, all in 
100-1b sacks. 

OATMEAL—Demand good, with market 
steady at $3.20 for rolled and $3.52 for cut 
and ground. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
-~Receipts— -—Stoc 





1922 mo 1922 +1921 
Flour, bbis.... 16,560 17,720 ....+ «eees 
Wheat, bus...597,015 328, 638 767,780 673,759 
Corn, Wien ce Se Weese, Aedes - cb0n6 
Oats, bus..... 47,980 28,490 41,569 61,078 
Rye, bus...... 118,915 1,280 186,863 1,303 
Barley, bus... ..... 10,000 18,258 
Millfeed, tons.. |) ee 
Oatmeal, cases. 4,050 
Oatmeal, sacks. bee 760 





Exports from Boston during the week ns- 
ing Dec. 23: 64,000 bus wheat to Manchester, 
17,143 bus rye and 16,700 bus barley to 
Glasgow, 246,400 bus wheat to Falmouth, 
for orders; 3,700 sacks flour to Christiania, 
925 to Manchester and 500 to London. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC. 27 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 

Dec, 27 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 

GUROUM . ccacsacecsese $7.10@7.55 $7.30@7.65 
Standard patent ...... 6.90@7.00 6.80@7.20 
Second patent ........ 6.70@6.85 6.50@6.85 
*First clear, jute, ..... 5.30@5.50 4.00@4.25 
*Second clear, jute.... 3,50@3.90 2.75@3.45 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum fiour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Dec. 27), in 
jute, were: 


Dec, 27 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ....... $5.70@5.75 $....@5.75 
Durum flour ......... 4.75@4.85 ....@4.75 


oe cerceccccccece 4.05@4.15 3.65@4.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown. in 
the subjoined table: 


Clear 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 80... 0... 202,160 236,380 432,030 
Dec. 23. 264,185 206,140 248,690 335,280 
Dec. 16. . 291,585 222,486 279,480 403,380 
Dec. 9.... 343,432 183,120 296,545 361,720 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
Dec. 80... «wees. ° ° 3,315 5,110 
Dec, 23... 4,678 = ..eeee 1,070 7,950 
Dec. 16... ) ) Se 1,430 5,800 
Dec. 9.... 1,540 715 355 8,700 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 Pi92i 1922 1921 
Oct. 21. 55 64,490 250,603 239,978 336 715 
Oct. 28. 56 61,350 251,302 249,177 4 v0 oe 
Nov. 4. 53 56,390 228,425 211,289 eee baw 
Nov. 11. 53 59,240 245,796 173,995 oes ose 
Nov. 18. 54 60,290 256,536 175,073 785 eee 
Nov. 25. 55 60,840 263,998 165,439 eee ese 
Dec. 2.. 54 61,140 206,191 172,022 ose ose 
Dec, 9.. 55 61,540 228,530 171,950 ees cee 
Dec. 16. 47 52,890 195,345 145,425 vee PT 
Dec. 23. 41 48,300 148,825 136,355 ose ace 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Dec. 27), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Dec. 27 Year ago 
25. 50@26. 00 $21.00@22.00 
Stand. middlings.. 25.50@26.00 21.00@22.50 
Flour middlings... 28.00@28.50 24.00@26.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31.00@33.00 27.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES , 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 

«-- $29.50 @29.75 
+. 30.00@30.25 
.-. 30.50@30.75 

++ 31.00@31.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100- Ib sacks. .....@24.00 


WOR cs ccgescecnns $ 








White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ...........+-+ 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye flour, white* ......... 5.20@ 5.25 
Rye flour, pure dark* .... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbit . 6.55@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbit 6.45@ 6.50 
Rolled oats**® ........... Sivewes -@ 


ose 2.75 

Linseed oil meal® ..........-+4+ 52.00 @53.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bb! in sacks. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 





CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 


December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 
No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Dee. 90 ..5... $1.25% @1.33% $1.23%@1.31% 
Dec. Fl ...... ete OK 1.24% @1.32% 
Dec, 22 ...... @1.33 1.23 @1.31 
Dec. 23 ...... t3% 1. 32% 1.22% @1. 30% 
Dec, 36° ..... aMPoccaeesaseee @.. 
Dee. 36 \..0.0% 1.26% @1. 32% 123% @i. 30% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
2908.. BB. vecccs $1.21% @1.29% $1.19% @1.26% 
wee, BS ccc ces 1.22% @1.30% 1.20%@1.27% 
Dec, 32 .....- 1.21 @1.29 1.19 @1.26 
Dee. 33 ...... 1.20% @1.28% 1.18% @1.25% 
Dec, 36° ..... cecves Miecevee ‘osbuee @ ncocce 
Dec, 26 ...... 1.21% @1.28% gts 
Dec. ec. May Dec. 
BO..00% $1. 3% $1.22% 23. eeeee “as 21% si 21% 
ee 1.23% 1.23% 235°%.... ...... 
22..... 1.22% 1.22 3. TTT 1.22 i. 22% 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 


wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 
No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


Dec. 30 ...... $1.07 @1.11 $1.01 @1.06 
WOO. BE ccccec 1.11 @1.13 1.02 @1.07 
Dec, 33 .ccce. 1.10% @1.12% 1.01% @1.06% 
Dec, 23 ..... - 110% @1.12% a 06% 
Dec, 25° ..... eDiicccce coccceQ@eecece 
Dec. 26 ...... 1.11% @1.13% iaKkoL 07% 

No. 2 amber No. 2 durum 
Dec. 20 ...... $1.04 @1.09 $ .99 @1.03 
Deo. 31 ....-.. 1.09 @1.11 1.01 @1.04 
Dec. 23 ....- 1.08% @1.10% 1.00% @1.03% 
DOG, BB ccccce 1.08% @1.10% rahi 3 03% 
OG, BSP cece eBcccce cooseeQeoecece 
DOG. BB ccccce 1.09% @1. 11% eaiker 04% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
e Corn Oats 
19. 67% @67% 41% @43% 
20. 65% @66 410% @412% 
21. 656% @66% 40% @42% 
22. 64 @64% 40% @42 
23. 64 @64% rehet dade 


25° 
*Holiday. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Rye Barley 
84% @85% 
83% @83% 
84% eh} 


- @83 
id 53% 
-@. 


Saturday were: Dec. 24 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 5,441,850 3,074,680 1,439,160 
Flour, bbis....... 32,477 25,839 24,189 
Millstuff, tons... 5,449 3,004 1,127 
Corn, bus........ 278,240 237,360 373,760 
Oats, bus........ 837,520 368,160 399,910 
Barley, bus... 514,960 348,820 97,150 
Rye, bus........ - 674,250 353,720 49,950 
Flaxseed, bus.... 197,820 109,800 92,800 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 





ing Saturday were: Dec. 24 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1921 
Wheat, bus...... 937,020 912,600 682,360 
Flour, bbis....... 275,715 347,620 246,118 
Milistuff, tons.... 12,263 13,634 10,542 
143,000 102,340 339,040 
787,200 1,092,820 632,440 
269,700 345,560 126,400 
366,030 160,160 58,400 
Flaxseed, bus... 20,440 31,980 13,200 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 24 Dec. 25 Dec. 27 


Dec. 23 Dec.16 1921 1920 1919 
Corn ... 112 113 665 160 113 
Oats ..12,072 12,549 22,229 17,636 3,884 
Barley .. 553 540 1,123 1,505 832 
Rye ....1,876 1,696 1,179 64 6,589 
Flaxseed. 21 21 422 993 44 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec, 24 Dec. 25 














Dec, 23 Dec. 16 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,531 172 1,563 1,614 
No. 1 northern... 373 308 22 44 
No. 2 northern... 322 346 278 121 
Others ...ccceee 3,366 4,071 6,232 6,595 
Totals ....6+. 5,592 4,897 8,095 8,374 
Im 21019 ..cccee 8,215 8,090 ..... ceee 
In 1918 .......33,039 233,220 .....  cooos 
In 1917 ......- 4 svete,  @eces 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpise—  -——Duluth——_,, 

Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 19 ...$2.72 2.64 2.72 2.72 2.47% 
Dec. 20 ... 2.68% 2.60 2.67 2.67 2.45 
Dec. 21 ... 2.67% 2.58 2.69 2.68 2.44 
Dec. 22 ... 2.64% 2.55% 2.65 2.64 2.41% 
23... 2.62% 2.52 2.63% 2.62% 2.41% 

THoliday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c——Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis 199 93 «4120 21 422 993 
Duluth..... 32 54 72 220 230 112 
Totals... 231 147 192 241 652 1,105 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to Dec. 


23, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
_Receipts— Be pa 
1922 1921 922 921 
Minneapolis ... 2,879 2,396 eth "S68 
Duluth ........ 2,804 2,129 2,575 2,689 
Totals ....... 5,688 4,525 3,225 3,347 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of oo ~. the week ended. Dec. 
23, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, fe. including only wheat 


December 27, 1922 


inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











Ports— —— Corn Oats woe” wl Rye 
Atlantic -1,320 1,008 997 
Geo tteaee 485 354 "26 2% 21 
Pacific ...... “34 sée owe 23 es 

Totals ....1,889 1,362 26 117 ‘1,018 
Prev. week..2,226 1,077 7 111 1,801 


Totals July 1 to 
Dec. 23..90,884 28,447 12,630 12,811 19,744 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 
Wednesday, Dec. 27, in cents per 100 lbs: 


a _ From—————,, 

Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 32-34 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 22.00 22.00 .... noes 
Bremen ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bristol ....... 19.00 .... «+++ 19.00 ogee 


Cardiff ....... 
Bergen ...... eoee " ’ 
Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger .... 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 
Copenhagen .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Cork ..cccccce 
Dublin ....... 22.00 .... 22.00 










Dundee ...... 19.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
Glasgow ..... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 —e 
Gothenburg .. 25.00 .... 25.00 25.00 ° 

MaimS ....... 27.00 -+ 27.00 27.00 eee 
Hamburg .... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Bordeaux .... eee 
Helsingfors | “<a 6 l 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Ball cccccccee 19:08 cece sede ° 

Leith ........ 19.00 ++ 19.00 19.00 kawe 
Liverpool +++. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry... 22.00 .... 22.00 ies 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle ... 19.00 .... eeee eee 
Rotterdam ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 


Gibraltar .... eee 
Southampton.. 20.00 ... 


Danzig ...... 23.00 .... 28.00 23.00 
PARDEE alas MRERdsee Anca. sees 
Stettim .cccce BOO8 “cose. cece cove 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec. 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated 1,034 90 25 28 
Ogilvies ......... 627 39 119 bee 
Grain Growers ... 859 167 116 See 
Fort William .... 502 81 105 6 
G. Dy Be seccceces 1,579 236 74 46 
North Western .. 852 121 256 
Port Arthur 1,182 91 231 32 
Can. Gov't ...... 242 99 53 152 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,280 139 43 75 
Private elevators. 4,629 622 286 55 

Totals 13,787 1,685 1,309 393 
Year ago .... - 18,023 3,731 1,186 605 
Receipts 5,750 581 378 83 
Lake shipments.. 1,208 133 67 53 
Rail shipments... 937 375 190 22 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 4  ¥E-S Ss 1 
No. 1 northern..7,060 No. 2 C. W...... 171 
No. 2 northern..1,355 No. 3 C. W...... 441 
No. 3 northern.. 513 Ex. 1 feed...... 7 
No. 4 04 2 feed ..ccccese 224 
No. 6 16 3 feed ......55- 153 
Feed 7 Special bin ..... 5 
Durum 305 Others ae 
Winter 10 Private 
Special bin ..... 1 

RMOTS cc cccccee 601 Total 
Private .c.e.ses 4,629 
| 14,643 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Dec. 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 

Baltimore .. 735 1,438 407 1,404 52 
Boston ..... 3 1 40 31 ae 
Buffalo ..... 4,493 471 1,131 1,678 774 
Afloat ....4,517 one +r 797 399 
Chicago 1,799 6,716 3,915 661 228 
Detroit 24 42 67 21 bee 
St. Joseph. 858 171 143 21 8 
Duluth .. oii 951 55 640 1,829 218 
Galveston . ot “i 1o92 cas 57 eee 
Indianapolis. 403 133 317 owe “eS 
Kan. City. ..3,991 459 1,061 130 59 
Milwaukee... 134 231 792 184 138 


Sioux City... 261 269 538 38 9 
Minneapolis 5,592 112 12,072 1,876 553 
221 18 5 


New Orleans 2,227 











New York...1,623 1,101 2,356 348 374 
Omaha .....1,951 856 2,278 146 22 
Peoria ..... eee 309 416 ese see 
Philadelphia. 632 407 618 48 1 
St. Louis. ...1,230 589 332 x 4 
Toledo ..... 1,478 101 302 5 1 
Canals ..... 381 ese ose 10 $2 

Totals ...35,375 14,788 32,546 9,310 2,877 
Last year. .49,431 21,568 67,271 6,442 3,113 

Increases: Wheat, 528,000 bus; corn, 1,- 


677,000; oats, 594,000; barley, 476,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and bad for six days were: 








r—M > --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1922 1922 1921 1922 1921 

Dec. 19 ... 427 eth 117 109 575 840 

Dec. 20 ... 422 96 233 112 705 766 

Dec. 21 ... 568 256 112 56 564 524 

Dec. 22 ... 529 225 132 59 648 703 

Dec. 23 ... 510 124 113 14 689 495 

Totals ..2,456 877 707 3650 8,181 3,328 
*Hol. e 
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United States—Bread and Biscuit Exports 


Exports of bread and biscuit from the United States, with principal countries of destina- 
tion, in the calendar years from 1918 to 1921 and the fiscal years from 1912-13 to 1916-17, as 


officially reported by the Department of Commerce, in pounds (000’s omitted): 











T ~~ 
Argentina ....--++-+ees 
Belgium ...---.se+e0++ 238 
Bermuda .....-.+++++%+ 62 
Brazil ...-+-++0+- 2 
British Guiana ........ 3 
British Honduras . 139 
British Oceania ........ 53 
British South Africa.... 185 
British West Africa.... 10 
British West Indies— 

Barbados .......-. ews 

Jamaica ......-++-- 189 

Trinidad and Tobago 285 

Other ...cesseeeces 93 
Canade .ccccccccrsees 1,014 
CRUE ccccccvevcsvocscces 21 
CHINA cccccscscsseceses 95 
Colombia ......-e.eeees 176 
Costa Rica ......--+..++ 37 
CUBE sVisrecccevecceuse 1,284 
Denmark ......++e++e+% ees 
Dominican Republic ... 407 
Dutch East Indies ..... 16 
Dutch Guiana ......... 65 
Dutch West Indies ..... 86 
FA@NCE ...cccccscseseee 4 
French Africa ........- 3 
French Guiana ........ 7 
French Oceania ........ 5 
French West Indies 13 
Germany ........- 7 
Greece ...eeeseses ee 
Guatemala. .......-.-++ 55 
Balti .occcccesccccceese 84 
Honduras .....-s++.+5. 229 
Hongkong .......-+++++ 15 
Iceland and Faroe Is.... 33 
BORE occ cece cecdcccccce 8 
Japan ...e-s--ss 40 
Mexico .......-+- 

Miquelon, etc. .. 

Netherlands ........+..--+ 
Nicaragua .......+++++. 
NOPrwGy .ccccscccccccse 3 
Pa@MAMA ...-ccececcoece 427 
POTD ccccccvvccccsvccsce 12 
Philippine Islands ..... 15 
Poland and Danzig .... 1,729 
Portuguese Africa ..... 19 
Russia in Asia ......... 63 


Russia in Europe ees 
BweGOR cocccccccscscece 2 


Turkey in Asia ........ 13 
Turkey in Europe ...... ° 
United Kingdom— 
England .......... 230 
Scotland .......+.. ésie 
Venezuela .......-+0+5- 299 
Virgin Islands ........ .° 99 
Totale ...ccsccscsee 


1920 
2 


1919 
44 


“61 
467 
131 


660 
54 


9,060 18,755 12,827 





1918 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
2 2 6 1 3 3 
eee eee ees 6 14 eee 
17 61 105 100 131 136 
1 4 8 11 20 45 
19 143 168 325 89 88 
70 183 232 270 233 231 
83 72 62 14 7 8 
52 97 143 67 17 9 
308 283 552 663 271 2 
6 101 15 8 8 34 
3 472 829 1,474 2,152 2,489 
9 403 346 420 325 20 
115 605 839 1,003 1,090 1,249 
1,066 613 1,276 1,391 1,599 780 
8 5 3 21 1 18 
73 15 6 3 eee 2 
35 388 367 349 456 377 
49 97 97 164 127 
1,451 612 396 287 294 288 
6 eee 1 31 eee eee 
88 780 412 394 375 393 
238 2 3 cee eve owe 
19 182 207 208 337 293 
8 212 301 491 293 481 
1,375 29 13 5 8 1 
eee 2 1 29 ee ee 
. 23 46 33 35 23 
68 409 430° 444 601 559 
61 648 617 591 650 996 
. eee eee 11 33 30 
5 9 25 1 eee 
18 40 62 49 65 58 
11 47 83 46 138 250 
31 96 161 209 200 163 
14 8 2 1 1 1 
17 13 ee es 
218 eee ee 
14 8 2 1 1 
1,293 2,127 1,070 262 186 322 
12 22 3 18 11 7 
ee 1 113 eee ese 
20 47 75 62 118 141 
42 58 1 6 ons eee 
313 =1,204 951 860 958 1,027 
7 25 43 13 20 72 
417 75 46 58 49 87 
5 49 94 31 64 20 
24 3 2 1 3 5 
241 oe 4 oe 
eee 2 22 
444 192 144 28 253 26 
ees eee 10 4 ese eee 
67 690 715 770 802 1,142 
39 52 65 100 85 81 
8,586 11,766 11,403 11,687 12,646 12,532 





United States—Wheat Flour Imports 

Imports of wheat flour into the United States in the calendar years from 1918 to 1921, 
and the fiscal years from 1913-14 to 1917-18, as officially reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 


1921 
965 


From— 
Canada 
Argentina 
Australia ees 
England ........ 1 
Philippine Isl’ds. 
Straits Settlem’ts 
Newfoundland .. 
China 
SO ic crotwis es 
British Guiana.. 
Mexico 


Totals ...... 








1920 
791 


© Opec 0 0 a8 


801 17 


1919 
13 


1918 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
91 455 175 3 62 89 
8 : roe e * 
60 207 “te re * 
a ra oe io re 
‘t i +n ‘4 ¥ 

sit Re i 

167 675 175 330 64 90 





United States—Wheat Exports 

Exports of wheat from the United States, with countries of destination, as officially 
reported by the Department of Commerce, for the calendar years 1918, 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
and the fiscal years from 1912-13 to 1916-17, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1918 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
oes Ses 087 ome vee 


1919 
518 
24,476 
1,422 
- 
“23 
27,591 
1,511 
96 
38,265 
i34 
1,962 


988 
138 
6,134 
38,036 
3,655 
3,128 


507 ‘1, 

oe 371 

ni ie Soca Ee 
12,628 2,698 2,682 5,320 
EM epee o> ae v4 
“5 889 «1,961 
26,493 4,714 6,244 19,664 
er aerial: 3 
is 234 166 

ae ee hae 
i 50 250 53 
1,157 1,655 2,754 

6,386 16,253 21,802 49,878 
of pe eat 
Le tee cs. 3,688 
1,475 2,480 819 1,561 
++ 4811 11,686 8,768 
16,337 13,746 $1,441 47,122 
ake fe 14 "758 
til 90888686 
2 54 17 296 
2,286 19,127 21,070 31,651 
wh Ne 1 160 
383 3,156 1,888 2,504 
de 96 ©=— 599 18 
246 1,326 ~—-1,016 

460 = 600 s:1,863 = 859 
iii 851. 7,041 7,155 
-e. 6885 4,786 «4,098 
1,500 6,045 182 ‘520 
40,767 58,120 44,827 65,459 
2,169 4,496 8.107 4,807 
210 5,358 5,615 5,644 
pi ws ine 


33 
12,873 10,601 
Bis aes 
“892s i91 
4,125 851 
228 ©3889 
209 «= «128 
52 46 
870 - 415 
5,637 4,932 
160 1,794 
10,983 12,112 
176 ae 
i). oe 
hehe 
1,840 7,217 
4.628 4/179 
39-236 
306 = 6644 
19,950 14,832 
“55 oe 
4 6 
21 =: 190 
1,754 710 
say eae 
128 ke 

2738 
23,415 27,964 
2,568 1,809 
2,048 1.776 





To— 1921 1920 
AUSTPOMD. orccccccccces eee ee6 
Austria and Hungary... 8 210 
Azores and Madeira Is.. 192° eee 
PE Vb06bsadbbtce be 22,470" 20,666 
MEE pbs ceReasedeeses 1,656 2,839 
British East Africa..... see 7 
British India .......... 1,807 ome 
British South Africa ... 19 540 
CORBER cc ccccccccscsive 25,991 14,812 
CR Siuakas oe uss vetes — 2 
SECs whee eaesweetee 1,173 os 
ee 51 39 
Comte MICK. .....s.2000. 1 21 
Sch UdKSaS Siesqu es 06 6 15 29 
Denmark ............-.. 443 eee 
Dominican Republic ... 33 ees 
Dutch East Indies ..... eae 199 
SEE sei giv bib 64.0 0.04 de 37 1,107 
BE A aa Sug 6-0 0's 0-0 8,988 26,445 
French Africa ......... 1,906 2,891 
NS 8,246 
NE i ns oo ha 6 0s 0 4,182 
Greece ...... . 1,415 
Guatemala .. evs 
Honduras ... 242 
BOGE Shs oe ee 32,110 
PO "Ee Ree 10 
Malta, Gozo, etc. ...... 34 Pri 
MOD, Wieegs did ocoscdeoe 2,661 299 
BD Faso bb. 08's Cases 12 800 
Netherlands ........... 25,228 11,913 
Newfoundland and 

798 
713 
562 
3 
1,287 
11 
36 
7,099 
1,013 
367 
4 
United Kingdom— 
eer 56,353 66,372 
Scotland ........... 2,266 6,152 
.. . saa 6,055 4,844 
\ Sirrrrrerern eee) eee eee 
Totals .. 


veeeeeeess 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 149,881 173,274 259,642 


92,394 91,603 


Tacoma, Wash., 
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The persistent strength in wheat has 
caused a considerable part of the trade 
in this territory to believe that flour will 
not be lower in the near future, and may 
be considerably higher. As a result the 
mills find buyers more ready to book 
ahead, and while business is not up to 
normal, a noticeable improvement is evi- 
dent. 

Pacific flour is moving in increasing 
volume to north Atlantic markets via the 
Panama Canal. While this business is yet 
in its infancy, repeat orders for both 
bakers and pastry flour promise well for 
the development of this trade. 

There is increased inquiry from the 
Orient, but bids are 25@50c bbl out of 
line with the limits of most mills. A 
small volume of new business has been 
worked to the United Kingdom, but at 
prices which most mills refused to accept. 

All grades of Pacific flours were ad- 
vanced 20c this week. Blue-stem family 
patent, $7.50 bbl; export straights, $5.50; 
cut-off, $5.80@6,—all basis 49-lb cottons. 
Washington bakers patent, $7.20; pastry 
flour, $6.05; export patents, $6.80,—basis 
98-lb cottons. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $7@7.30 bbl; Dakota, $7.70@ 
8.30; Washington, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific spring wheats, 
$7.20@7.50. 

Millfeed demand is quiet, and prices 
are unchanged for the week. Washing- 
ton mill-run is b gem at $33 ton, in 
straight cars, and Montana mixed feed 
at $32. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 17-23 ........ 52,800 31,330 59 
Previous week ..... 52,800- 34,443 65 
BORE. BRO ccccocoes 62,800 20,789 39 
Two years ago..... 52,800 17,949 34 
Three years ago.... 52,800 44,195 83 
Four years ago..... 46,800 55,673 119 
Five years ago..... 40,800 43,596 93 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
—_ as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec. WFWBS ....cces 57,00 . 43 
Previous week ..... 57,000 28,432 50 
WOOP BHO ™. cocivcre 57,000 34,457 60 
Two years ago..... 57,000 7,289 13 
Three years ago.... 57,000 60,450 106 
Four years ago..... 57,000 41,502 72 
Five years ago..... 57,000 52,092 91 


ORIENTAL FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of flour from the Pacific Coast 
to the Orient for the calendar year 1922 
have been greater than for any other 
year since 1913. From the north Pacific 
Coast alone, that is, from Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland and Astoria, the flour 
shipments to Japan, China, Hongkong 
and the Philippines have been 2,613,284 
bbls so far this year, with the figures for 
the present month incomplete. 

It is necessary to go back to 1913 to 
find any such volume of flour going to the 
Far East, when 2,849,000 bbls were 
shipped from this coast, and to the season 
of 1906-7, with oriental flour exports of 
4,042,790 bbls, to materially exceed this 
year’s exports. 


. MERCHANT MARINE AND FOREIGN TRADE 


At the recent meeting of the Pacific 
Northwest ——— Trade Conference at 
ichard M, Semmes,. of 

Seattle, district director United States 
Shipping Board, in speaking of the de- 


velopment of foreign trade, particularly 
with South America, said in part: 

- “In January, a great passenger vessel 
will load in Puget Sound for South Amer- 
ica—the first vessel of her kind that I 
know of which has loaded here in years 
for South America, where the ownership, 
if owned in America, did not carry with 
it a control of the marketing of the 
traffic by the owner, or, if owned in a 
foreign country, the ownership was not so 
controlled as to tie your commerce hand 
and foot and subserve it absolutely to the 
ane interest of the flag such vessel 
ew. 

“This may be scoffed at and denied by 
those who may have been born in this 
country but gain their living by working 
for the subsidized lines of Soosien coun- 
tries, and I want to make this clear above 
all things. I am talking about foreign 
commerce with all the nations of the 
earth, and recognize the absolute neces- 
sity and propriety of the carriage of for- 
eign commerce in foreign ships, but I 
deny the right of any nation, whether it 
be the United States or not, to gain con- 
trol of the carriage of traffic of other 
nations between each other, and, in the 
process, gain absolute control of the com- 
merce of such other nations. Without 
a merchant marine, our foreign commerce 
is a prey to those nations which have 
one, and our foreign commerce will be 
controlled by them. 

“There is no more real reason for trans- 
ferring American dollars into English 
pounds sterling in order to conduct our 
direct business with Brazil than there is 
for changing American dollars into 
pounds sterling in order to transact busi- 
ness with Canada—no matter what we 
may be told. We must not look to for- 
eign methods for our answer to this prob- 
lem, for our problem is entirely different. 
If we seek to take the trade of other 
nations between each other so that we 
may control their business, yes; but if 
we seek to buy direct what we need, and 
sell direct what they need, no. 

“In addition, our competitors are able 
to give superior service to their products, 
if they also control the carriage of our 
commerce, over what they would be able 
to give if their service was based only on 
what they had to buy and sell. Even if 
such service was fair and impartial, which 
I will not admit, our competitors gain 
an advantage over us, but where, as is 
natural and proper, the foreign carrier 
gives preference to the advancement and 
commerce of such nation as owns the 
vessel and subsidizes it—where, then, is 
American competitive commerce? 

“We are told by agents of foreign ship- 
ping, subsidized by foreign countries, 
owned by foreign competitive commercial 
enterprise, that the people of the United 
States, in addition to knowing nothing 
about the conduct of foreign commerce, 
also know nothing about ships or ship- 
ping, and this may be true to the degree 
that we do not know their particular 
method.” 

NOTES 

The new feed mill of the Midlakes Mill- 
ing Co., Kirkland, Wash., will begin op- 
erating shortly. It will have a daily ca- 
pacity of 24 tons. 

O. D. Fisher, president, and W. S. 
Allen, export manager, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., with Mrs. Fisher and Mrs. 
Allen, will sail from Seattle for the Ori- 
ent, Jan. 2. They will visit the impor- 
tant markets of Japan and China, going 
as far as Manila, and will be away for 
three or four months. - 

Flour exports to the United Kingdom 
from Seattle and Tacoma, Nov. 30. to 
Dec. 15, according to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, were 33,270 bbls, as follows: to 
Manchester, 5,751; Leith, 3,571; London, 
10,712; Glasgow, 12,522; Liverpool, 714. 
To the Orient, 50,506 bbls, as follows: 
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Yokohama, 2,250; Kobe, 25; Shanghai, 
10,000; Hongkong, 11,750; Manila, 26,481. 
To other points: Honolulu, 5,827 bbls; 
Para, 1,781; La Paz, 258. 

The Seattle department of operations 
of the United States Shipping Board 
states that its ships operated by the Pa- 
cific Argentine-Brazil Line from Pacific 
Coast ports via the Canal to Porto Rico 
and to Bahia, Rio De Janeiro, and Santos, 
Brazil, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, 
will also make the northern ports of 
Brazil and the ports of the Guianas, 
Venezuela, and Colombia ports of call, 
accepting minimum shipments of flour or 
other commodities for those ports as an 
introductory step in developing trade. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat.—The flour busi- 
ness has been somewhat spotted. Some 
in the trade report a fairly active inter- 
est from car lot buyers among the bakers, 
and sales of fairly good lots have been 
reported. Others in the jobbing trade 
say business has been suffering from holi- 
day dullness. On the surface there ap- 
years to be more confidence that the mar- 
Ket is due to remain firm at present 
levels. 

Mill prices in car lots delivered San 
Francisco were advanced somewhat in 
sympathy with the firmness in the wheat 
market, and are as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $8.65, standard patent $8.30, 
clear $7.45; Montana fancy patent $8, 
standard patent $7.65, clear $6.80; Kan- 
sas fancy patent $8.40, standard $7.50, 
eastern first clear, $5.75@6; Washington 
and Oregon straight grade, $7@7.25; cut- 
off, $5.75@6.50,—basis cotton 98’s. 

The millfeed market is unchanged, with 
offerings somewhat in excess of demand. 
Jobbers and feeders appear to be fairly 
well supplied until after Jan. 1. Prices 
prevailing: eastern red bran, $32@33 ton; 
northern standard, $35@36; choice white, 
$36@37; low grade flour, $44@46,—deliv- 
ered, San Francisco. 

GRAIN ASSOCIATION HOST TO ORPHANS 

Reviving a pre-war custom, members 
of the Grain Trade Association of the 
Chamber of Commerce played Santa 
Claus on Dec. 21 to 1,500 orphaned boys 
and girls from institutions of San Fran- 
cisco. A mammoth Christmas tree was 
hoisted on the main floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange Building, occupied by 
the association. Herman G. Stindt enact- 
ed the réle of Santa Claus, with the as- 
sistance of other members. Fred During 
impersonated Uncle Sam, Bert Cheeney 
romped around as Jackie Coogan, and 
M. Martin did a Charlie Chaplin charac- 
terization. 





OREGON 


PortLtanp, Onecon.—The only develop- 
ment of interest in the flour market dur- 
ing the week of Dec. 17-23 was the 20c 
advance that mills put into effect. Busi- 
ness locally was fairly good early in the 
week, but holiday quietness settled over 
the market later. Current list prices: 
family patent, $7.55; bakers hard wheat, 
$7.05; bakers blue-stem patent, $7.30. 

Export business is confined to an occa- 
sional small parcel lot to the Orient. 

Millfeeds are firm at unchanged prices. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


eern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Dec. 17-28 ......006 57,000 32,558 56 
Previous week ..... 57,000 35,078 61 
Year OBO .nccccees 67,000 34,611 60 
Two years ago..... 48,000 9,055 18 
Three years ago.... 42,600 20,249 47 
Four years ago..... 40,500 31,312 77 
Five years ago..... 33,000 24,802 75 


With the holidays at hand, not much 
interest was shown in the wheat market. 
Mills took on a little at current rates, but 
exporters were not active as_ buyers. 
Closing bids at the Merchants’ Exchange: 
hard white, $1.50 bu; soft white, $1.25; 
hard winter, $1.19; western white, $1.24; 
northern spring, $1.20; western red, $1.16. 

There was some business doing most of 
the time in coarse grains, and the market 

nerally was steady at $32.50 ton for 

0. 2 eastern yellow corn, $32 for No. 3 
corn, $35 for 36-lb oats and $87 for 
38-lb oats. 

NOTES 

The Oregon Co-operative Grain Grow- 
ers has closed its books on the 1921 wheat 
pool, which represents a $4,000,000 busi- 
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ness. The final statement, with checks, 
was mailed to each member of the asso- 
ciation before Christmas. 

The Merchants’ Exchange Association 
is on record as opposed to the recent 
Treasury ruling that requires the mark- 
ing of all Calcutta grain bags with the 
name of the country of origin. A reso- 
lution was passed unanimously to the 
effect that the regulations will not add 
to the revenues of the government, but 
will needlessly increase the cost to farm- 
ers in this section. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 


Great Faris, Mont.—Montana milling 
interests will close the calendar year with 
a busy week. There has been satisfac- 
tory demand for all lines of milling prod- 
ucts, and prices have been steady and 
favorable. Millfeeds continue to hold a 
strong position, and not only are the local 
market needs for flour holding strong for 
the season, but there has been consider- 
able activity in outside and foreign mar- 
kets. Shipments to the Orient and to 
Europe have furnished an outlet for a 
considerable amount of the Montana flour 
output. Prices have advanced an addi- 
tional 25c per bbl since Dec. 16, due to 
the advance in wheat. Current quota- 
tions: patent flour $7.25 bbl and first clear 
$5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, 
in car lots; bran $28 ton and standard 
middlings $30, same terms. 


NOTES 


Montana’s state hail insurance depart- 
ment has adjusted every claim, and its 
total losses for 1922 were $106,000, or 
$44,000 less than in 1921, according to 
E. K. Bowman, manager of the depart- 
ment. 

Gerard DeWitt, of Malta, has been ad- 
vised that he has been awarded the first 
prize in commercial Irish Cobbler pota- 
toes at the Pacific Northwest Potato 
Show at Portland. He had previously 
won first prize at the state fair here, and 
at other potato expositions of smaller 
note. 

From July 1, last, to Oct. 31, there were 
12,548 cars loaded with wheat in Mon- 
tana, according to figures compiled by 
the state railway commission. The cars 
carried an average of 1,400 bus. On that 
basis, approximately half of the esti- 
mated 1922 crop has been moved, as it 
had been forecast that the crop would 
total a little more than 40,000,000 bus. 
That gives a better showing than most 
elevator men had believed, after their 
experiences in getting cars for handling 
their grain. 

C. J. Bailey, special investigator for 
the bureau of service of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, following a hear- 
ing held in the Montana railway commis- 
sion’s offices at Helena, Dec. 15, stated 
that the Montana commission, through its 
efforts, had secured for shippers in this 
state more grain cars, considering per- 
centages of _ grown here, than had 
been obtained by any other western state. 
Mr. Bailey spent the larger part of a 
week in Montana investigating the al- 
leged causes of the car shortage. 

M. L. O'Neill, a farmer of Ashuelot, 
has had his judgment against the Mon- 
tana Elevator Co. sustained by the su- 
preme court. In 1916, Mr. O’Neill stored 
wheat in the Ashuelot elevator, and later, 
when he was ready to sell, the company 
claimed error in making out the storage 
ticket. Mr. O’Neill took some cash and 
a storage ticket for the balance claimed, 
and later sued to recover on the entire 
amount stored. The company resisted 
and a jury awarded Mr. O’Neill what 
he claimed, less certain storage charges. 

Farmers in the sugar beet district of 
Billings have received $135,000 in the 
form of a Christmas gift from the Great 
Western Sugar Co. It was the bonus 
which the company distributes when cer- 
tain trade conditions in the sugar market 
are realized. W. A. Hogarty, manager 
of the plant, says that there may be a 
small further bonus if the promising mar- 
ket conditions continue. Beets at this 
factory are sold on a sliding scale. The 
total paid for beets, with this distribution, 
in the territory tributary to the Billin, 
mill, has reached about $2,000,000 t 
year. 

There has been a heavy call for Mon- 
tana hard wheat from Pacific Coast mills, 
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according to local grain men, to meet the 
demand for export that is coming to the 
mills from oversea. The effect has been 
to stiffen the premium for hard wheats, 
and it may yet prove that, to some of 
the Montana farmers, the car shortage 
that kept them from getting their wheat 
marketed earlier was an advantage. Cur- 
rent prices for the the two highest grades 
of winter, spring and durum are: fancy 
dark hard northern spring, $1.03, and 
choice dark $1 bu; fancy dark hard win- 
ter 94c, and dark hard winter 91c; amber 
durum 77c, and durum federal grade 68c. 
This is the highest that has been paid at 
elevators for the several grades. 

L. C. Strauss, until recently manager 
of the Eddy bakery, Great Falls, has been 
promoted to the position of credit man- 
ager of all the Eddy bakeries. J. E. 

Connell is president of the ge 
which operates plants at Great Falls, 
Missoula and Helena. The position was 
created because of the stea 7 expand- 
ing business of the concern. Headquar- 
ters of the credit manager will be main- 
tained at Helena, which is the head office 
of the company. Willard Anderson, who 
has been superintendent of the Great 
Falls bakery, has been advanced to the 
position of manager of the Great Falls 
plant, filling the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Strauss’s promotion. Henry Funk, for- 
merly of the Ogden Baking Co., Ogden, 
Utah, has been made superintendent of 
the Great Falls plant. Prior to coming 
to the Eddy company Mr. Strauss was 
sales manager for the Peerless Baking 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa, one of the Campbell 
system of bakeries. 

Joun A. Curry. 





Canada—Milling in October 
Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 
in October, 1922, as reported by the Domin- 

ion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 


East West Total 

Pere 4,853,415 4,599,064 9,452,479 
.. 446,818 624,702 1,071,520 

43,063 31,016 74,079 

1,930 1,967 3,897 

145,008 16,615 161,623 

Mixed grain .... 631,610 29,827 661,437 


Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in October, 
1922: 

Wheat flour, bbis— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 182,577 392,231 674,808 
Manitoba 2 patent.. 245,116 360,714 605,830 





Ont. winter straight. 32,654 ..... 32,654 
All others ......... 613,577 244,026 857,603 

Totals, flour ..... 1,073,924 996,971 2,070,895 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour ...... 2,696 5,840 8,536 
Perr ere 16,370 16,001 32,371 
Shorts and middlings. 20,329 19,078 39,407 
All other offal ....... 3,104 3,994 7,098 
Other cereals, 

Ibs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 842,787 612,997 1,455,784 
Rolled oats .... 3,685,719 8,910,177 12,595,896 
Barley, pot and 

PORT occ ccsos 244,765 45,934 290,699 
Rye meal ..... 65,340 69,384 134,724 
Corn flour and 

MOE 6 ccs cece 1,340,272 71,148 1,411,420 


d 
660508 30,006,591 6,637,795 46,644,386 
Total products in months of June, July, 
August and September, 1922 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, bbls— June July Aug. Sept. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 224 287 315 420 
Manitoba 2 patent. 274 318 333 430 








Ont. wint. straight. 22 20 34. 38 
All others ........ 471 311 486 599 
Total flour ...... 991 936 1,168 1,487 


Feed, tons— 


Low grade flour ... 3 6 5 7 
WER cevcccccovece 16 15 18 24 
Shorts and mid- 

GUINGS occ cscees 20 20 25 30 
All other offal..... 3 4 5 5 
Other cereals, lbs— 

Oatmeal .........- 633 1,014 1,520 702 
Rolled oats ....... 6,867 9,415 10,615 7,231 
Barley, pot and 

PORTE .cccccceses 82 111 239 310 
Pk ee 75 171 165 289 
Corn flour and 


TROA] cccccsacres 1,717 1,572 567 1,497 
Ground feed grains 26,768 24,751 27,022 34,491 
Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Nov. 1, 1921, to Oct. 31, 1922, in barrels: 





November 1,695,689 
December 1,807,127 
pS RE Se ret ee ee 1,182,482 
February 1,311,935 
BNE Se ces et ecdendeweenrecesecese 1,253,025 
\ APY TITI TITEL Teer 998,891 
EL eeWscepedsivwentesees c0eeseen 1,201,685 
EE hh aed Ve cath se 5 Ande0ee obi oat 1,023,729 
RP res ret eee rece 981,682 
BED 86.6 00 Ch obece Wedbacpadsveace 1,218,172 
PF or 1,552,566 
RE Ach bo u.< od peek ae cs swe Ee Cs 2,156,257 

WR bo oc oeswaaweitguessvereéese 16,383,240 





FIRE DESTROYS MONTANA ELEVATOR 

Great Fats, Mont.—Fire destroyed 
the plant of the Montana Elevator Co. 
at Roundup, on the morning of Dec. 12, 
the loss including the destruction 





of 16,000 bus wheat. The flames started 
near the top of the elevator, and with a 
temperature considerably below zero, ef- 
forts to extinguish it proved futile. The 
cause of the fire was believed to have 
been faulty insulation or dust ignited by 
friction. While no authorized statement 
has been issued, it is expected the com- 
pany will rebuild. It is understood that 
insurance was carried, but probably not 
enough adequately to cover the loss. 
Joun A. Curry. 





Trend of Crop Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the wheat, rye, 
oats and barley crops, as issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, from 1912 to 1922, 
in bushels (000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 





Pee 584 607 569 641 686 


1912..... 265 271 290 8300 330 330 
1913..... 252 218 233 243 242 240 
2914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
Co re 273 294 307 $22 345 352 
1916..... 245 269 199 156 152 156 
| ee 282 275 236 250 242 224 
2928..:... 343 333 322 342 363 356 
1919..... 343 322 225 8208 203 208 
1920..... 276 291 261 237 218 222 
1921..... 251 235 212 209 196 215 
Av’ge.. 279 278 252 249 251 250 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 270 
OATS 

June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Final 
1912. 1,109 1,139 1,207 1,290 1,417 1,418 
1913. 1,104 1,031 1,028 1,066 1,122 1,122 
1914. 1,216 1,199 1,153 1,115 1,139 1,141 
1915. 1,287 1,398 1,402 1,407 1,617 1,549 
1916. 1,254 1,316 1,274 1,231 1,229 1,252 
1917. 1,380 1,452 1,456 1,533 1,580 1,593 
1918. 1,500 1,436 1,427 1,477 1,535 1,538 
1919. 1,439 1,396 1,260 1,218 1,219 1,184 
1920. 1,815 1,822 1,402 1,441 1,444 1,496 
1921. 1,404 1,328 1,137 1,090 1,078 1,078 
Av. 1,301 1,802 1,274 1,287 1,328 1,335 
1922. 1,304 1,186 1,251 1,255 1,229 1,215 





1033 ...0% 191 181 191 193 196 186 
RYE 
May June July Aug. Final 
SPA ee 4 43 41 49 
Sarre 60 57 56 66 63 
Se err 82 81 81 76 91 
yO EPP eer 108 107 102 84 75 
POPE 79 80 @1 77 60 
re 72 71 69 64 62 
Average...... 74 73 72 66 66 
on oe b00 6 vere 79 80 81 79 95 
CORN 
July Aug. Sept Oct. Final 
1912. 2,811 2,811 2,995 3,016 8,125 
1913 2,971 2,672 2,361 2,374 2,447 
1914. 2,917 2,634 2,598 2,676 2,673 
1915. 2,814 2,918 2,985 38,026 2,995 
1916 2,866 2,777 2,710 2,718 2,567 
1917 3,124 3,191 3,248 3,211 3,065 
1918 3,160 2,989 2,672 2,718 2,603 
1919. 2,815 2,788 2,858 2,901 2,811 
1920 2,779 3,003 3,131 3,216 3,209 
1921 3,123 3,032 3,186 3,163 3,069 
Av... 2,988 2,882 2,873 2,902 2,847 
1922 2,860 3,017 2,875 2,853 2,891 
FLAXSEED 
uly Aug. Sept. Oct, Final 
| ee 28 28 29 29 28 
| 21 20 20 21 18 
| eae 18 17 15 17 14 
:) | ee 16 18 18 18 14 
pt) Sere 14 14 15 15 14 
a 17 13 11 11 9 
1918..... 16 15 16 16 13 
1919..... 13 10 10 11 7 
1920..... 14 14 12 12 11 
BORA cive 10 9 8 9 8 
17 16 15 16 14 
1922..... 11 11 12 12 12 
BUCKWHEAT 
Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Final 
Co) ee 16 18 18 19 1 
) eae 17 16 14 14 14 
BORG oc x05 17 17 17 17 17 
ee 18 18 17 16 15 
1916..... 17 16 14 11 12 
| SRS 20 20 18 17 16 
eer 21 20 19 18 17 
1919 18 19 20 20 14 
16 16 14 13 
13 14 16 14 
17 17 16 15 
14 14 14 15 
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ON SHIPPING FACILITIES 


A Judicial Precedent Concerning Apportion- 
ment of Cars in Times of Shortage—Grain 
and Mill Products Distinguished 


One of the leading cases to be found 
in the law reports bearing upon a rail- 
road company’s duty in apportioning 
cars during a period of shortage appears 
in the case of State of Nebraska ex rel. 
Crandall vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co., 101 N.W. 23, de- 
cided by the Nebraska supreme court. 

The suit was brought to compel de- 
fendant railroad to furnish Crandall 
more cars for shipment of grain and 
mill products handled at his mill and 
elevator. The complaint arose on a dis- 
tribution of cars as between him and a 
farmers’ elevator. At first the railroad 
company divided the car supply between 
the two shippers for the shipment of 
grain, in addition to furnishing cars to 
Crandall for shipment of mill products. 
Later, an order was made by the com- 
pany for apportionment of cars by fur- 
nishing such as Crandall needed for 
shipping flour, bran, and corn meal, and 
by dividing the remaining cars evenly 
between the two shippers for handling 
grain. 

Under this revised order, cars fur- 
nished Crandall for shipping chop and 
cracked corn were charged against his 
allotment of cars for grain shipments. 
He objected, claiming that they should 
be charged against his allotment for 
shipment of mill products. And there- 
upon arose a controversy as to whether 
“chop” or “cracked corn” should be treat- 
ed as “grain” or “mill products.” The 
supreme court, deciding against the mill- 
er’s contention, held that it was grain, 
saying: 

“A number of witnesses engaged in the 
elevator and grain dealing business testi- 
fied that this article was what is known 
in the trade as ‘cracked corn’; that it is 
manufactured simply by crushing the 
corn between rollers, and is not cleaned 
or bolted in any manner, the resulting 
product being the same as that produced 
by the ordinary farmers’ feed mill; while 
Crandall testified that it is properly 
known as ‘coarse corn meal,’ though ad- 
mitting that it is so produced, It seems 
also that in the southwestern tariff sheet 
a higher rate is charged for corn chop 
than for corn, and that on respondent’s 
system ‘chop’ is classified as a separate 
item. It is therefore contended by Cran- 
dall that this product is not properly 
shipped as grain, but as a mill product. 

“Should the ‘chop,’ ‘cracked corn’ or 
‘coarse meal,’ as it is variously termed, 
be regarded in the distribution of cars 
as a grain or as a mill product? This 
question is not free from doubt. It is 
shown that a number of elevators in this 
state which do not do a milling business 
have had a demand from their customers 
for cracked corn for feeding purposes, 
and that to meet this dem they have 
installed roller machinery for the pur- 
pose of cracking the corn, and that the 
article thus manufactured is handled and 
sold as other corn by grain dealers. 

“On the other hand, it is shown that 
Mr. Crandall has installed expensive ma- 
chinery at his mill for the purpose of 
manufacturing corn meal. But it is 
also shown that in the manufacture of 
corn meal for culinary purposes the corn 
is first kilndried, then cracked or ground 
between rollers and afterwards bolted, 
and that in the manufacture by him of 
this ‘coarse meal’ or ‘cracked corn’ the 
same rollers are used, but they are set 
farther apart so as not to crush the 
rs so finely; that the corn is not kiln- 

ried and the product is not bolted. The 
corn is merely passed between the roll- 
ers, and from there loaded into the car. 

“After examining the sample attached 
to the bill of exceptions and considering 
the evidence in the case, we are con- 
vinced that this substance properly be- 
longs under the head of ‘cracked corn’ 
or ‘chop,’ and is not in the ordinary ac- 
ceptance of the term ‘meal’; and we are 
further convinced from the testimony 
that under the usages of the trade the 
article is properly handled by grain 
dealers as well as millers. Taking this 
view of the facts proved, we are of the 
opinion that the distribution of cars as 


made by the respondent was not unfairly 
discriminative against the relator, but 
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that, in view of all the circumstances, he 
has no reason to complain upon that 


ound, ... 

“The brief of the relator is largely de- 
voted to the proposition that a common 
carrier of goods is required to provide 
facilities for and to receive and ship 
goods tendered at its stations on payment 
or tender of the usual tariff rates; that it 
has no right to discriminate or favor one 
shipper over another in rates or facili- 
ties, and that such duties of common 
carriers are enforceable by mandamus. 
With this proposition we agree. 

“Since the briefs in this case were 
filed, the case of State vs. Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Co., 71 Neb. 
593, has been decided by this court. That 
decision is in accord with the principles 
contended for by relator, but with the 
further qualification that, when the car- 
rier has furnished itself with the appli- 
ances necessary to transport the amount 
of freight which may in the usual course 
of events be reasonably expected to be 
offered to it for carria taking into 
consideration the fact that at certain 
seasons more cars are needed, it has ful- 
filled its duty in that regard, and it will 
not be required to provide for such a 
rush of grain or other goods for trans- 
portation as may only occur in any given 
locality temporarily, or at long intervals 
of time.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





NEW JERSEY ITEMS 

Newark, N. J.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Essex Division of the New 
Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade, the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected: L. Metz, 
president; Mr. Weidman, vice president; 
E. Weyer, Jr., secretary-treasurer. Trus- 
tees: G. Schaefer, A. Heim and K. Huf- 
nagel. The labor committee is composed 
of M. Kenkensiesken, Frank Fuerst and 
M. Snyder. 

NOTES 

Frank Quirus will open a bakery at 
704 Asbury Avenue, Ocean City. 

Fire and water caused severe damage 
to the City bakery, Long Branch. 

Gelbstein & Berman have bou 
bakery on Second Street, Lakewood. 

Lehrhoff’s bakery will open at 78 
Prince Street, Newark, in the near fu- 
ture. 4 
William Ohnmacht has opened the 
Quality bakery at 6 West Main Street, 
Sommerville. 

Emil Fausak has purchased a bakery 
at Sixteenth Street and Hudson Ave- 
nue, West New York. 

Antonio Campanelli will erect a bak- 


ta 


‘ery at 540 Fifteenth Street, Hoboken, 


the building to cost about $11,000. 

The Arch Bake Shop, Newark, with 
$100,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by Robert Silberman and others. 

The Garfield Charlotte Russe Co., Gar- 
field, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital stock, by Carmella Manicone and 
others. 

William K. Voehringer has bought A. 
Heim’s bakery, Bloomfield Center, and 
will remodel same. Mr. Voehringer also 
has a bakery at Montclair. 

The North Jersey Baking Co., Gar- 
field, has reorganized its executive staff, 
made several additions to its plant, and 
is now turning out 100,000 loaves of 
bread daily. 

The bakery conducted by Samuel En- 
nis at 208 Bergenline Avenue, Union 
Hill, has been sold to Fred Welcher and 
August Schuler, who will conduct it as 
the Union Hill Bake Shop and Luich 
Room. 

The Jersey Bake Shops, Inc., of New- 
ark, which runs a chain of retail bak- 
eries and also has two stands in the 
Public: Service Terminal, has acquired 
the plant of the Sorbach Baking Co., and 
intends eventually to centralize all its 
baking in that plant. E. Erle Moody is 
president and general manager of the 
concern, and Herman Meyer, for 15 
years representative of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co.,-will manage affairs at the 
baking plant. Bruno C. Scuminr. 


The total area planted to corn during 
1922 in 13 countries amounted to 131,- 
893,000 acres, compared with 133,613,000 
for the same countries in 1921 and an av- 
erage of 133,639,000 acres for the period 
1909-13. 
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A VARIATION OF TARTARIN 

In Tarascon there are other versions 
than Daudet’s of how Tartarin secured 
his lion’s skin. One of them is as follows: 

Tartarin, recently arrived from Taras- 
con, appeared one afternoon at the side- 
walk café-in front of the Grand Hotel 
Mustapha in Algiers, wearing, so it is 
said, the costume of a Turk. A titter of 
laughter ran through the groups at the 
marble-topped tables when he seated 
himself, and, in a voice of thunder, or- 
dered absinthe from the waiter. Tar- 
tarin assumed a fierce expression and 
gazed in front of him. After a while he 
glanced slyly around and discovered that 
with one exception no one was paying 
the slightest attention to him. The ex- 
ception was a dark complexioned man 
wearing a very loud suit of clothes, who, 
crossing over to where Tartarin was seat- 
ed, introduced himself as “Prince Greg- 
ory of Montenegro.” Tartarin, quite 
overcome by the honor, gave his name 
and the entirely bogus Prince Gregory, 
after winking at the waiter with whom 
he seemed on intimate terms, leaned over 
the table and inquired if it was possible 
that Tartarin was the Tartarin of Taras- 
con, lion hunter, of whom he had heard 
so much. Tartarin assured his distin- 
guished friend as to his identity and 
would have given further details had 
not a Moorish girl, heavily veiled so that 
only her eyes were seen, passed near by 
and was devoured by Tartarin’s glances. 

“You admire her?” asked the Prince. 
“She is divine,’ quoth Tartarin. The 
Prince exchanged glances with the wait- 
er who was standing near by. “She is a 
friend of mine. I met her, Monsieur 
Tartarin, under the most romantic cir- 
cumstances which I cannot divulge. Her 
name is—Baya. Yes, that is it, Baya.” 

Tartarin asked if it might be possible 
to meet this enchanting person and Prince 
Gregory said that they would call upon 
the lady at Tartarin’s convenience. Tar- 
tarin arose;“In but a few minutes, Prince, 
I will array myself as befits such an 
occasion.” The moment he had gone 
Prince Gregory turned to the waiter: 
“Rue Bab-Azoon 40 at once! The imbecile 
will think she is the woman he has just 
seen. Play your part. This lion killer 
and I will follow.” 

Emile, the waiter, hurried to the ad- 
dress given him by Prince Gregory. He 


‘was already familiar with the Oriental 


apartment of Clotilde Deloche which 
looked out upon Algerian roofs. Its 
heavily upholstered furniture and rugs, 
among them a lion’s skin, no longer im- 
pressed him with their grandeur. In- 
stead ‘he entered the apartment without 
the formality of knocking and with his 
hat on the side of his head he strode to 
the lounge where Clotilde was reading 
and wished her a pleasant day. “What 
is it now?” she asked. 

“Something ver’ ver’ fine,” he replied, 
seating himself, “for you Clotilde to 
pluck. He comes from Tarascon, wher- 
ever that is, and Felix, scraping an ac- 
quaintance, has fallen into the fat 
strangers’ graces. Felix is today 
calling himself Prince Gregory of Mon- 
tenegro. A short while ago a veiled wom- 
an passed their table and, this Tartarin 
person being greatly enamored, it oc- 
curred to Felix that she might be played 
off as you. It sounds impossible, I 
grant, for although veiled she appeared 
to be beautiful.” 

“Enough, you idiot. Am I to be 
‘Baya,’ as usual?” 

“The Oriental ‘Baya,’ as usual.” _ 

And so Tartarin, in an elaboration of 
his Turkish costume and puffing from the 
climb up three flights of stairs, arrived 
at the apartment accompanied by his 
friend Prince Gregory. They were ad- 
mitted by a servant who conveyed their 
cards to the mysterious Baya. There 
was no evidence of Emile, the waiter. 

“I wonder if you know how fortunate 
you are?” remarked Prince Gregory. 
™ ge of knowing Baya is ac- 
cord to few.” But Tartarin had 
caught = of the lion’s skin and his 
attention became divided. At this point 


Baya entered upon the scene. “Prince 
Gregory, this is a surprise,” she cried in 
apparent rapture. 

Tartarin was presented. The for- 
malities being over, Prince Gregory, sud- 
denly looking at his watch, exclaimed, 
“Name of God, I had forgotten! I have 
an appointment with the Baron Bonni- 
vard at four o’clock. My dear lady— 
Monsieur Tartarin—can you forgive me?” 

“Oh, by all means, do not let us de- 
tain you,” said Baya, glancing at Tar- 
tarin, who, though secretly pleased, was 
endeavoring to hide his emotion. “Be- 
side,” she added after the Prince had 
withdrawn, “it is pleasanter alone with 
you, Monsieur Tartarin.” 

Tartarin thought so too, and, as she 
asked him to tell her something of his 
Tarascon, he seated himself at the foot 
of the divan upon which she reclined 
and began somewhat as follows: “In 
Tarascon the sun shines on the little 
villas scattered here—there—everywhere 
along the dusty road to Avignon which 
we sometimes call the city of innumer- 
able bells. The Villa Tagtarin; that is 
mine, and by it is the garden that is 
Tartarin’s, as well. Not a native flower 
is there; not one flower of France. 
Strangers all in Tarascon; all exotic blos- 
soms there smiling in the broad sunlight, 
in my native Tarascon. When at night I 
walk amongst them, in their fragrance I 
can fancy one more flower within my 
garden blossoms; and the others wither.” 

Perhaps Tartarin was not mistaken in 
supposing it to be a very fine speech, for 
at the close of it he found the somewhat 
impressionable Baya within his arms. 
How it happened he was never quite able 
to understand, as indeed the sequence of 
events is somewhat jumbled at this point. 
Suffice that Emile, the waiter, now elab- 
orately disguised, suddenly entered the 
room and stated in emphatic language 
that he was gazing upon the spectacle of 
his wife in the arms of a Turk. He 
further pronounced his grief by falling 
into a chair and weeping copiously. 
Baya fled. 

The husband of Baya arose and pro- 
duced an antique pistol: “And now, 
violator of my home, prepare_to die.” 

Tartarin fell upon his knees in abject 
terror. “I am—I assure you—entirely 
innocent.” 

“And so,” quoth the husband of Baya, 
fondling his temporary beard, “the Turk, 
I perceive, is a linguist. And in the 
currency of your country, Monsieur 
Turk, what, may I ask, is the customary 
fee for home-wrecking?” 

“All that I have,” bleated Tartarin, 
“but spare me so that I may return to 
Tarascon.” 

“And if I spare you, will you forswear 
Algiers at once? G Come then, all 
that you have.” Tartarin handed him 
his pocketbook. “Nay, my friend,” re- 
sumed the wrongéd spouse, again level- 
ing the pistol, “I am credibly informed 
that it is the quaint custom of the in- 
habitants of Turkey to carry the entire 
wherewithal of travel hidden in the inti- 
mate uncleanliness of their inner gar- 
ments. These strange voyagers, so I 
have been told, ill trusting the banks of 
their native land, by custom go laden 
like camels in the more economically 
favored countries of the wilderness.” 

Tartarin produced several packages of 
bank notes apparently from the folds of 
his roomy trousers and the monologue 
was resumed: “But wronged as I have 
been, in the ruins of my home you will 
not find me lacking in generosity. Vive 
la France! Here, Monsieur Turk, is suf- 
ficient money for you to return home. 
Bon voyage, my Turk.” And the amaz- 
ing fellow, slowly counting the money, 
departed from whence he had come. 

Apparently Tartarin was alone. -He 
gazed vacantly at the. line of Algerian 
roofs simmering in the sun and his glance 
returned to his immediate su ings. 
There, but a step or two away, was the 
lion’s skin. It took but a moment.to con- 
ceal the thing in those mighty trousers 
of a Turk. He was whistling a farandole 
as he descended to the street. 

















(Continued from page 1417.) 


If the Turks carry out their intention, 
all the old channels of business will be 
closed, as trade was almost exclusively 
in the hands of rich Greeks. Who will 
replace them is an open question, but the 
Turk thinks a great deal more of Ameri- 
cans than of any other Christian race, 
feeling they have no ulterior motive in 
trading except to make a fair trade at 
a fair profit, while they have a suspicion 
of political motives behind the trading of 
the larger European nations who are 
America’s competitors. The Turk is 
anxious to learn business methods, and is 
willing to co-operate with Americans, 
as the type of American business man 
whom he knows, the representative of 
the Standard Oil Company and the to- 
bacco companies, is of the highest. 

In order to understand the Turk one 
should be a student of the Koran, as 
the average Turk is very sincere about 
his religion, and practices what he 
preaches. For example, an interesting 
side light is the attitude of the Turkish 
farmer who prefers not to make a writ- 
ten contract for the sale of his tobacco, 
saying that his signature can be forged, 
while his word cannot. On this basis, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of tobacco is bought by the American 
tobacco man for future delivery. The 
farmer also prefers not to be paid on 
delivery, but would rather have the com- 
pany keep the money until he needs it. 

Constantinople, because of its advan- 
tageous position, has grown into a large 
export market, flour being reshipped 
from this city into Russia and to Medi- 
terranean ports, but with the export pro- 
hibitions by the new Nationalist govern- 
ment, all this trade has died out, and 
until conditions there are settled, pos- 
sibly after the Lausanne Conference is 
concluded, all business will be very quiet. 
Later on it seems as though American 
merchants should develop there an excel- 
lent market for their flour. 

L. M. Barnes. 


The United States produces about 
three fourths of the world’s corn crop. 











A “Freight Depot” in the City 


Corn is also an important crop in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Mexico, and some of 
the countries in southern Europe. 





FEED TRADEMARKS 
Exclusive right to use the word “Hap- 
py” in a name for feed was denied by 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals, eighth circuit, in the case of Ed- 
gar-Morgan Co. vs. Alfocorn Milling 
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WITH A CAMERA IN TURKEY 


fendant mill had adopted the name for 
one of its products. 

In denying complainant the right to 
monopolize the word “Happy” as a tech- 
nical trademark, the circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that the word falls within 
the rule that a term indicative of qual- 
ity is not subject to exclusive appropria- 
tion under the law of trademarks. It 
also was decided that there was no proof 
sufficient to make out a case of unfair 
competition, for want of evidence that 
defendant had produced confusion or 
deception in the public mind as to the 








Howling Dervishes 


Co., 282 Fed. 394. The decision reverses 
a decree entered by the United States 
district court, eastern district of Mis- 
souri (270 Fed. 344), and previously 
mentioned in these columns. 

In 1915 complainant commenced to 
manufacture domestic fowl feed under 
the name “Happy Hen Scratch Feed,” 
and later put on the market “Happy 
Hog Feed,” “Happy Cow Feed,” “Hap- 
py Chick Feed,” etc. But no attempt to 
market “Happy Horse and Mule Feed” 
was made by complainant until after de- 














source of production of the respective 
parties’ products. In the course of the 
higher court’s opinion it was said: 

“An examination of the record dis- 
closes it was the view of the trial court, 
notwithstanding it was shown by the 
proofs that the word ‘Happy,’ long be- 
fore its use by complainant, had been 
employed by others to designate a brand 
or make of cookies or cakes, canned 
meats, etc., yet, complainant having em- 
ployed it in the manner stated in the 
manufacture and sale of its ‘Happy Hen 
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Feed,’ this was such an exclusive appro- 
priation of the word and the manner of 


display that complainant might restrain 
defendant from using the same by its 
extension to other domestic food prod- 
ucts, under the doctrine announced in 
Florence Mfg. Co. vs. J. C. Dowd & Co., 
178 Fed. 73, 101 C.C.A. 565, and other 
cases. 

“In this present case complainant was 
engaged merely in the production and 
sale of a chicken feed when defendant 
began its manufacture and sale of a 
horse and mule feed. The trial court 
held, solely because complainant had 
used the words ‘Happy Hen’ to describe 
its chicken feed, and the defendant em- 
ployed the term ‘Happy Mule’ to de- 
scribe its horse and mule feed, almost 
two years thereafter, when complainant 
decided to begin the manufacture and 
sale of its horse and mule feed under 
the appellation ‘Happy,’ that defendant 
must desist from any further pursuit of 
its business, and account to complainant 
for profits made. 

“Obviously, such ruling can rest alone 
on one basis, namely, the right of com- 
plainant to the exclusive appropriation 
to its use with regard to any and all 
kinds of domestic fowl and animal prod- 
ucts which it now or at any further date 
shall manufacture and sell under the 
name or appellation of the word ‘Happy.’ 

“We are of the opinion this word 
‘Happy’ is one of such nature as to be 
incapable of exclusive appropriation and 
extension by any one. The rule in such 
cases is very clearly stated by Mr. Jus- 
tice Strong in Canal Co. vs. Clark, 13 
Wall. 311, 20 L. Ed. 581.” 

A. L. H. Street. 





It is estimated that about 48 per cent 
of the cottonseed of four Brazilian states, 
Pernambuco, Alagoas, Parahyba do 
Norte and Rio Grande do Norte, was 
used in 1921. About three fourths of 
the amount, or 45,195 short tons, were 
used for the domestic production of cot- 
tonseed oil, yielding about 4,520 short 
tons. It is estimated that there were 68 
oil mills in all Brazil, of which 39 were 
used entirely or partly for cottonseed oil. 





The Burden Bearers of the Near East 
A FEW OF MR. BREWER’S GLIMPSES OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


XXI: AMERICAN VS. CANADIAN METHODS 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


It is surprising to find that just across 
the line in Canada very different methods 
of bread making are employed and an 
entirely different kind of bread made. 
This is particularly true in western 
Canada. It can be explained, to some 
extent, by the clinging of bakers to Eng- 
lish methods, which are very dissimilar 
to those practiced in America. The ex- 


, Phange of ideas between American and 


uiadian bread making is, however, 


“‘yreatly increasing, much to the advantage 


of both countries. 


RAW MATERIALS 


Flour: Canadian bakers are wonder- 
fully blessed with excellent flour for 
bread making purposes. Some of the 
best wheat grown on the continent is pro- 
duced in midwest Canada. Large, well- 
equipped mills operate in Canada, manu- 
facturing some of the strongest, highest 
grade flour on the market. While some 
Canadian bakers encourage the produc- 
tion of the poorer grades, most of them 
demand the better ones. 

They are not confronted with the 
problem of using a large percentage of 
the weaker bread flours which bakers in 
some sections of America are forced to 
use. Still one occasionally finds com- 
plaints of weak flours there. Canadian 
flours are exceptionally strong, and pro- 
duce large yields of bread. Considerable 
of this flour is used in the States, from 
time to time, and bakers using it will 
bear out the above statements. 

Yeast: While some Canadian bakers 
make their own liquid yeast from dry 
yeast, malt, etc., still the great majority 
of them use compressed yeast made in 
the United States. It arrives in ‘as good 
condition as one might expect, consider- 
ing the problems involved in shipping 
this perishable product such long dis- 
tances. In some localities it arrives froz- 
en or otherwise damaged, due to age or 
undesirable temperatures. 

Canadian bakers are very skillful in 
the thawing out of frozen yeast. This is 
best done by placing it in the refrigera- 
tor or cold storage rooms for several 
hours prior to use. If necessary to use 
in a short time it must be dissolved in 
very cold water, and warmed up grad- 
ually. The degree to which the vitality 
is retained or destroyed depends very 
largely upon the care exercised in thaw- 
ing. 

Due to the high duty and cost of 
transportation, yeast is very expensive in 
Canada. It sells for 30@40c per lb, 
while it is purchased in the United 
States for about one fourth less. 

Canada offers an exceptionally 
opportunity for a small yeast factory in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan or Alberta, and 
a larger one in eastern Canada. 

Sugar: It is quite a surprise to find 
the inferior grades of sugar being used 
so extensively in Canadian bread fac- 
tories. Most bread manufacturers use 
brown or raw sugar. These contain a 
greater or lesser quantity of molasses, 
which is full of impurities and has no 
place in modern bread making. Under 
no conditions should raw sugar be used 
and one should be very reluctant in the 
use of brown sugar. 

Some of the best bread makers in the 
dominion are now using the best grades 
of white granulated sugar. The advan- 
tage in the quality of white sugar great- 
ly outweighs that of the little cheaper 
price of brown. Raw or brown sugar 
seriously interferes with fermentation 
control, gives a darker color to the 
crumb of the loaf, and produces an un- 
desirable flavor and taste. 

Malt: There are two kinds of malt 
used in Canada: dark brown malt flours, 
some of which contain certain ‘mineral 
salts, and liquid malt extracts similar 
to those in use in the United States. 

Milk: Another surprise is to find that, 
while American bakers are liberal users 
of both condensed and dry milks, do- 
minion bakers in most instances use no 
milk, but when they do they use only 1 

per cent dry milk. The milk supply is 


sufficient, but dry milk sells at about 18¢ 
per lb, which, to some extent, prohibits 
its use. Milk costs about one third more, 
and bread sells for much less than in the 
United Sta’ 

Shortening: Canadian bakers use 
either lard or one of the so-called com- 
pounds. The lard is usually good in 

uality, but some of the compounds are 
dark yellow in color, which reduces their 
value as bread shortenings. Any unde- 
sirable odor or dark color of shortening 
or any other ingredient will affect the 
flavor and crumb color of the loaf. 

Salt: Much of the salt used in Ca- 
nadian bakeries is unfit for human con- 
sumption. Some of it is very lumpy, 
contains dirt, pieces of wood and many 
impurities, which make it wholly unfit 
for bread making, although it might be 
satisfactory for purposes of refrigera- 
tion. Bakers of Canada should refuse 
such grades, and demand of the manu- 
facturers pure, clean salt. American 
bakers would not consider the use of 
some of the salt now used by Canadian 
bakers. 

Yeast Food: While a very small quan- 
tity of some of the unsatisfactory, ques- 
tionable yeast foods is in vogue in the 
dominion, the best grade is now being 
used by most bakers and is available 
throughout all Canada. 

Canadian bakers should be much more 
particular in their choice of ingredients. 
They should also realize the value of 
more liberal quantities of sugar, milk 
and shortening in the manufacture of 
bread, in order to produce the highest 
quality. 

MANUFACTURE 


Machinery: High speed mixers are 
used in a few large Canadian plants, 
most of them being the double arm type, 
and of medium speed. In the smaller 
plants and shops about the same styles 
of mixers are being used as in American 
shops of the same size. 

In many dominion bakeries, dividers of 
poor construction are to be found. This 
is also true of many types of proofers 
and molders in use there. 

Ovens: A few travelling ovens are 
found in the larger plants. In most of 
the others good patent or brick ovens 
have been installed. In some of the 
smaller.shops there are some very crude 
inside or side fired ovens. In many 
others are the various types of portable 
ovens. A considerable number of rack 
ovens are in use in plants with an out- 
put of 5,000 to 15,000 lbs per day. These 
ovens require but little space, have a 
capacity of from 400 to 500 loaves, and 
can be easily operated by one or two 
men. They seem to be giving satisfac- 
tory service. 

Equipment: Good metal dough troughs 
are in quite general use in the larger 
shops, and wooden troughs in the small 
ones. While it is more difficult to keep 
the latter clean, they have the advantage 
of preventing so rapid cooling of 
doughs as would take place in cool 
shops if metal ones were used, due to 
wood being a poor conductor of heat. 
In cold climates, where temperature con- 
trol of the dough room is a difficult mat- 
ter, the wooden troughs possess distinct 
advantages. 

The usual t of metal racks are 
used for the filled pans. In almost all 
Canadian bakeries wooden racks are 
used for cooling bread. These prove 
more satisfactory, since most of the 
bread made consists of two or more 
loaves baked in a single pan, and these 
are cooled by placing on end. The pans 
are heavy and well made but, like those 
used in numerous American shops, they 
are in most. cases too deep. In many 
shops they do not have the right flare, 
and are not of the right size. 

Methods: ge doughs are almost 
universally run. In a few of the larger 
plants, equipped with sponge rooms and 
high speed mixers, sponges are made. 
American bakers use very much richer 
formulas than their neighbors, as is in- 
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dicated in the following representative 


formulas: 
America Canada 
196 196 


WOE, TOD owes cccscccccccecs 
WE BE eevee cess cccscees 120 126 
WORSE, TRB ccccccsccccsccccces 3 2 
Tey Pee 4 2 
a MED Deus 6040 vic evccceses 1% 1% 
Milk, condensed, lbs......... 5 
Shortening, Ibs ............+. 4 2 
Balt, TBS occccccccceccecceces 3 3 
Venst £006, 16 .cccccssccces 1 1 
Temperature, degrees ....... 80 80 
First punch, hours ......... 2% 2% 
Second punch, hours ........ 1 1 
Machines, minutes .......... 30 30 


The stronger Canadian flours absorb 
more water than do the somewhat weak- 
er ones made in the United States. 

Even with flours greater in strength, 
about one third less yeast is used in do- 
minion shops. The much greater quantit 
of sugar and the sugar in the mil 
greatly retard fermentation of doughs 
made from the richer American formulas. 
Sugar stimulates fermentation to a cer- 
tain point, but beyond that it retards it. 
Canadian bakers are beginning to realize 
the importance of using richer formulas. 

In most bakeries throughout Canada, 
bread large in volume is very popular. 
Usually other properties are sacrificed 
in order to get large loaves. The demand 
for the large loaf is so great in some 
cities that much of the bread is made up 
by hand, which seems to contribute to 
volume. However, volume can be gotten 
with machine made bread if the doughs 
are made from the right formula, are of 
correct consistency and have been prop- 
erly matured. 

In Canada very little bread is wrapped. 
In the cities and larger towns there is 
almost universal demand for the un- 
wrapped loaf. Only that sold to coun- 
try trade is wrapped, and this is doubt- 
less due to the better keeping qualities 
of the wrapped loaf. 

There is not much demand for rye, 
graham, or whole wheat bread. Neither 
is there much consumption of sweet 
dough goods. A large proportion of the 
bread is used for toast. 


SALES 


Contrary to the method generally prac- 
ticed in America, little of the bread in 
Canada is handled through the grocery 
stores. Sixty per cent or more is sold 
direct to the housewife, making the Ca- 
nadian bakers independent of the gro- 
cers. The profit on that sold direct is 
greater than on that sold through the 
stores. 

There is a distinct advantage in deliv- 
ering to the homes, in that this enables 
the bread makers to get their products 
on the table in a much fresher condi- 
tion. This alone greatly increases the 
consumption of bread and is rapidly 
growing in favor in the United States. 
Some of the best informed bread manu- 
facturers of America predict that the 
time is not far distant when much more 
bread will be sold direct to the homes. 
There are already several progressive 
concerns selling their entire outputs in 
this manner. 

There is much to be gained by each 
class of bakers making frequent visits 
and closely studying bread making and 
methods of distribution on the opposite 
side of the line. A greater exchange of 
ideas and policies should receive en- 
couragement. 





Norway—Crops 


Grain crops of Norway, as reported by 
Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 

1922..... Say. §66sss0 =. hese. -oeaus 

tO: er 972 12,962 4,279 1,043 

1920..... 999 15,078 5,382 970 

1919..... 1,071 15,106 5,787 1,063 

1918..... 1,090 14,229 5,344 1,012 

WOIT . 005 432 14,591 3,822 1,159 

T926. es 317 13,502 3,415 943 

1915..... 285 10,318 2,682 829 

1914..... 269 8,002 2,463 1,046 

1918. is. 325 11,734 3,203 973 

1912..... 332 11,607 3,086 1,041 

1912. <.%. 271 8,746 2,550 948 

1910..... 294 10,488 2,900 896 
1909..... eee i dy ee ee Te 
ACRES (000’'S OMITTED) 

Oats Barley Rye 

342 156 36 

342 156 36 

345 157 37 

343 156 37 

356 116 58 

307 97 48 

270 89 37 

270 89 37 

270 89 37 

263 89 37 

263 89 37 














“Well, my dear, you are a good, quiet 
little girl. Will you sit on my knee?” 
“No, thank you,” said the little one 
demurely, “I mustn’t.” 
“Mustn’t, my dear? 
stand,” queried the lady. 
“Well, you see,” was the meek reply, 
“T’ve got to sit still and hide the hole in 
this chair.” —Boston Post. 


I don’t under- 


* * 


“Have you made any improvements 
around the farm?” 

“Yes, sir,’ declared Farmer Corntossel. 
“We've rechristened the old barn. We 
call it a garage and make the summer 
boarders pay rent for it.” 
—Washington Star. 
% 








fe 


* 
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and E y 
—Esquella (Barcelona). 
* #* 

During the flu epidemic at Camp 
Bowie base hospital, many of the doctors 
worked 20 hours a day. One rookie 
medico had a 75-bed ward thrust upon 
him the first day of his army career. He 
struggled valiantly with his professional 
work, but failed to realize that he was 
now a soldier. 

He forgot the sacred morning reports. 
He forgot to make out the sacred mess 
regulations. He exasperated everybody. 
Finally the colonel hauled him to the 
carpet and demanded: 

“Why in the _ blankety-blank-blank 
don’t you read your army regulations?” 

The young doctor looked at him in 
sleepy-eyed surprise. 

“Army regulations?” he ejaculated. 
“Good Lord, colonel, I haven’t even had 
time to read the newspapers !” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
. * 

A tall, nervous looking man rushed in- 
to the grocer’s shop in a New York state 
village. 

“Sell me all the stale e ou have,” 
he demanded. adie 

“Well, I don’t usually sell stale eggs,” 
said the grocer, “but I could let you have 
some if you # 

“I must have all you’ve got.” 

“I suppose you’re going to see ‘Ham- 
let’ at the villa hail tonight,” said the 
grocer, knowingly. 

“Hush!” said the stranger, glancing 
around nervously. “I.am Hamlet.” 
New York Evening Mail. 

_ 


* 


Combination of Fashi 








Customer: “But you guaranteed this 
watch would last me a lifetime.” 
Clerk: “Certainly; but you looked 
pretty sick the day you bought it.” 
—Korsaren (Christiania). 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 











HELP WANTED 








POSITION WITH GOOD PROSPECTS OPEN 
to college graduate with experience in bak- 
ing, milling or food control laboratory; 
state in detail education, experience, age, 
and salary expected. Address 1002, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MICHIGAN SALESMEN, 
ATTENTION 

We are adding to our sales force 
in Michigan and seeking the 
services of a salesman with a 
record to prove ability as an ag- 
gressive business getter. We are 
millers of high grade spring 
wheat flours, also Kansas wheat 
flours and rye flours. Our facili- 
ties are of the very best, as is 
our reputation among the trade 
after 44 years of milling record. 

Give full particulars regarding 
experience, acquaintance with 
the trade, general qualifications 
and salary desired, in applica- 
tion. This is a splendid oppor- 
tunity for a flour salesman, am- 
bitious to succeed. 


Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





MILL MANAGER WANTED 


300-bb] mill located short distance 
from Kansas City has opening for 
capable and experienced man, to 
take full charge, including sales. 
Well established trade, plenty of cap- 
ital and a growing business. If 
satisfactory, man might later on be 
given opportunity to buy interest, 
but this is not necessary and would 
only be considered under mutually 
satisfactory conditions. Will pay 
salary and percentage of profits. Ad- 
dress, in confidence, 905, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 





SALESMAN WANTED—AN EXCEPTIONAL 
opening for live wire salesman acquainted 
with soft wheat jobbing trade in Georgia 
and Florida; state age, experience and 
salary expected; all replies strictly confi- 
dential. Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A SUCCESSFUL, 
WELL-KNOWN 

FLOUR EXPERT 
with many years’ practical ex- 
perience in buying, manufacture 
and sales will soon be free to 
accept responsible position as 
manager or assistant. His thor- 
ough knowledge and training in 
the milling and baking indus- 
tries, his ability to handle men, 
and his pleasing personality, 
especially fit him to render ef- 
fective service to a worthy con- 
cern. Correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address Box 1027, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 150 OR 200 
bbls; would invest some capital; prefer 
Kansas or Nebraska. Address 993, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS FLOUR SALESMAN BY YOUNG MAN, 
28 years of age, single, with seven years’ 
experience, in charge of mill laboratories; 
my knowledge of flour should be a valu- 
able selling factor. Address 1034, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A COMPETENT SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mills of from 600 to 6,000 bbis capacity, 
either spring or winter wheat, wants new 
connection; can guarantee best results; 
highest. grade references from past em- 
ployers. Address 996, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 

MARRIED MAN, AGE 35, DESIRES TO 
hear from reputable flour mill seeking man 
who has had 15 years’ combined experi- 
ence as road salesman, branch manager 
and sales manager with both northwestern 
and southwestern mills. Address 1031, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





December 27, 1922 





Don't Delay. 


SPACE IN 


The 
Anniversary Number 
of 
The Northwestern Miller 


should be reserved now 
although it will not be 
published until next year, 


Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR . 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


because it takes time to 








WANTED—GOOD BUSINESS MAN WITH 
money to invest in going mill manufactur- 
ing cereals and all kinds of feeds; an op- 
portunity of a lifetime for the right party. 
Address 1032, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








MILL FOR SALE—250-BBL MILL, STEAM 
power, with 15,000-bu elevator, also coal 
business, located in southern Minnesota 
city, about 3,000 population; mill in excel- 
lent condition and running every day. Ad- 
dress 1030, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





MODERN MILLING PLANT 
FOR SALE OR LEASE 


The Ladish Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee, offers its entire property, 
built to manufacture 1,800 bbis 
wheat flour, 500 bbis rye flour, 
800 tons poultry, dairy, horse and 
stock feeds and 1,000 bus corn 
goods. Elevator 750,000 bus and 
150,000 sq ft of storage space. 
Plant is practically new, equip- 
ment latest type and highest 
grade, and is ready torun. Elec- 
tric power, fine laboratory, 
ample trackage, large office 
building; complete in every 
sense, with all facilities for sat- 
isfactory and economical pro- 
duction. Location brings both 
northern and southwestern grain 
to mill and product to all mar- 
kets at direct freight rate. 


Write 
THE FRASER COMPANY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





FOR SALE—125-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
Fort Smith, Ark., on Frisco sidetrack; mill 
equipped to grind either soft or hard wheat; 
very advantageous transit privileges both on 
grain and grain products; good corn mill; 
35,000-bu elevator, and warehouse capacity 
for 30 cars; buildings all on deeded ground, in 
good repair; perfect title; price, $15,000, 
favorable terms. Address Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchin&Son, Kansas. 








MILLS WANTED 








WANT TO EXCHANGE IMPROVED MON- 
tana ranch for small flour mill. Address 
1035, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








GOOD MILLING MACHINERY—WE ARE 
offering all of our equipment for sale 
cheap; most of it is new and used but a 
little; if interested in one machine or all, 
address 994, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 


Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 





produce an edition of this 
character and details 
should be arranged in ad- 
vance. 


Rates on application. 


Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 











Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00 


For sale by all its branches and 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Direct Collections On All Points 











ELECTRIC MACHINERY MEG. CO. 
ELECTRIC POWER APPARATUS 


Specializing in Synchronous Motors 
and Vertical Alternators. 


MARK Main Office and Works: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Can be substantially extended by 
marketing your paper with bank- 
ers through a reliable broker. 


YOUR CREDIT LIN 


dling millers’ paper and can place large lines at 
lowest current rates of interest. 


Branch-Middlekauff Investment Co., Wichita, Kansas Yan" Mil! Paper ana 














WB COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. o not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











20-FOLD increase in the capi- 
tal of The Northwestern has 
taken place during its half century 
of growth. Its stock has been in- 
creased from $200,000 to $4,000,000; 
its far-reaching facilities, steadily 
growing, enable it to serve you 
better today than ever before. 

















